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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE German Emperor concluded his three weeks’ visit to our 
hospitable shores on December 11, when he returned home 
Th via Holland, There was never any reason to 
e German ; : : : 
Emperor's credit the alarming rumours concerning his 
Visit. Imperial Majesty’s health, which have been 
more or less in circulation ever since he came 

tothe throne, and were revived in their most sensational form 
to account for his prolonged sojourn in this country. Malicious 
gossip is the common lot of all crowned heads and prominent 
personages, If an elderly Premier faints under the tremendous 
strain of making two big speeches in one day, which would 
kill any ordinary man, his political friends forthwith proceed 
to cast lots for his raiment, while his opponents consign him 
to anearly grave. If a statesman has a breakdown after many 
years of unparalleled labour, he is at once placed permanently 
hors de combat by the popular Press. People have been killing 
Wilhelm II, for nearly twenty years, but the fact that he looked 
a different man when he left this country proves that there was 
nothing seriously amiss with him when he arrived, and that all 
he needed was a short respite from a strenuous life of work 
and worry. This he was able to secure at his temporary home 
in Hampshire, where he threw himself with characteristic zest 
into the life of an English country gentleman, dividing his 
time between motoring, shooting, walking, school-feasts, and 
every other form of local activity. It was probably the most 
untroubled, the least political, and the most enjoyable fortnight 
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of his reign, and Englishmen are gratified to think that in spite 
of its much-maligned climate, this country offers irresistible 
attractions to all foreigners with the capacity to throw them- 
selves into country pursuits, and that it is such a splendid “ pick- 
me-up” for jaded Sovereigns. The Emperor has returned like 
a giant refreshed to resume his political machinations against 
us, surprised and delighted with his reception by a nation to 
whose goodwill he knows that he is not entitled and of whose 
temperament he was so ignorant that he imagined we carried 
our political feuds into private life. 


FOR reasons which we shall explain as clearly as we can, this 
Imperial visit forms a landmark in Anglo-German relations. 
It has been an unmixed gain both to the 
British Government and to the British nation, 
because for both it has been a liberal education. It would 
be idle to deny that at one time the advent of such 
a Machiavelian diplomatist as Wilhelm II, excited con- 
siderable apprehension because his Majesty has a genius for 
combining business with pleasure, especially in his intercourse 
with amiable, easy-going, credulous Anglo-Saxon politicians, 
who are without exception the most innocent of created 
beings as regards international politics, owing to their bound- 
less ignorance of the standpoint and policy of every other 
country. As Kaunitz observed many years ago, ‘“ C’est 
prodigieux tout ce que les Anglais ignorent,” and as on 
almost every occasion that Wilhelm II. had visited Great 
Britain he had successfully ‘“‘hocussed ” British politicians with 
deplorable consequences to British interests, notably on the 
occasion of his autumnal visit in 1902, when he craftily inveigled 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Lansdowne into “ the Venezuelan mess ” 
and “the Baghdad bungle,” with prejudicial results to 
our relations with the United States and Russia respectively, 
the widespread alarm as to his possible success with Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. was only natural. The 
German Press had allowed no doubt to remain in the Con- 
tinental mind that the occasion was to be exploited at 
the expense of Anglo-French friendship ; “the great ovation 
being prepared for the Emperor in England” was_inter- 
preted as marking a decline of British sentiment towards 
France, and it was not obscurely hinted that “ perfidious 
Albion”’ was anxious to replace her entente with the Re- 
public by a rapprochement with the Empire. The single 
successful way of dealing with treachery is to tell the truth, 
and the emphatic protests of our more responsible organs, led 


Apprehensions. 
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by the Zimes, which is splendidly steadfast in foreign affairs, 
convinced serious Frenchmen that this canard was “a wilful 
diffusion of political error with regard to a matter of fact.” But 
some of the lesser lights of the London and provincial Press, 
which derive their political inspiration from the Wilhelmstrasse 
or the German Embassy in London, which possesses a pecu- 
liarly active and audacious Press Bureau, as usual played the 
German game, and there was known to be a German philo- 
sopher in the Cabinet intriguing to restore the suzerainty of 
Berlin over the British Foreign Office, | 


Our love of gush and our snobbishness were counted on by 
the Germans to do the rest, and all the gushers and snobs 


“ Blood is were on the war-path directly the Emperor 
Thicker than 8V¢ the cue in the City by his “blood is 
Water.” thicker than water” speech, and his fervent 


apostrophe to peace, which depended, he 
declared, on “the maintenance of good relations between our 
two countries, which I shall further strengthen ... as far 
as lies in my power,” This was instantly interpreted by those 
with whom the wish is always father to the thought as a 
pledge of friendship foreshadowing a change in German 
policy, and credulous persons actually imagined that it 
marked the end of the Kaiser’s feverish and frantic rivalry 
of British sea-power, and bespoke a desire to meet the 
British Government’s proposal to abate the race for armaments 
which had been so curtly dismissed at the Hague Con- 
ference. The Emperor’s admirers declared that it would 
be highly characteristic of this impulsive war-lord to suddenly 
sheathe his sword; and to enter into a peace pact with his 
British cousins. Our sentimentalists were ecstatic, the “mini- 
misers” were beside themselves with joy, so were our cheese- 
parers, who forthwith plotted a fresh raid on our naval and 
military expenditure, while Sir John Fisher was ready to embrace 
another opportunity of ingratiating himself with the politicians, 
and the “ Admiralty Press ” was instructed to prepare the public 
for the cessation of the building of battleships. It was a critical 
moment when salvation came from the most unexpected quarter, 
and if we have any spark of gratitude in our composition we shall 
be eternally grateful for a piece of stage managemcnt which 
could not have been bettered from the British standpoint if it 
had been engineered in the office of the National Review. Just 
as the Westminster Gazette, the Tribune, the Daily News, the Daily 
Graphic, the Manchester Guardian, the Yorkshire Post,the Daily Tele- 
graph, and the rest of the pro-German pack, were off in full cry 
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on the “blood is thicker than water” scent, when Rosyth had 
been abandoned and next year’s naval estimates were in serious 
jeopardy, the German Government suddenly produced a new 
and most portentous programme of shipbuilding which may 
without exaggeration be described as a declaration of war, 
and the whole Zosse comitatus of Potsdam Pressmen beat a 
hasty and humiliating retreat. The voice, of the ‘superior 
persons ” of Tudor Street was no longer heard in the land, and 
our provincial editors realised how brilliantly they had been 
bamboozled by an astute potentate. The “ wickedness” of the 
National Review in proclaiming the hostility of Germany to 
England ceased to provide marketable “‘ copy ” in any quarter. 


CIRCUMSTANCES combined to make the German challenge a real 
eye-opener. In justice to his Majesty’s Ministers—though the 
admission is a grave reflection on their intelli- 
gence—it must be recognised that they honestly 
believed all the nonsense they talked on the subject of disarma- 
ment, which was declared by Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man at the Albert Hall two years ago, and subsequently empha- 
sised in a lamentable article in the Nation, which was regarded 
abroad as a typical piece of British hypocrisy—as not only 
within the region of practical politics, but actually on the point 
of realisation. The Prime Minister seriously thought that the 
civilised world was so oppressed by the weight of its armaments, 
that all nations would joyfully follow the lead of any Govern- 
ment sufficiently courageous to ignore its own Jingoes, to initiate 
a policy of disarmament, The British Premier has no national 
ambitions and no national anxieties himself, and being totally 
devoid of imagination, he is utterly incapable of appreciating 
the national ambitions or the national anxieties of other people. 
He moves and lives and has his being in a world of Parliamentary 
clap-trap, in which words take the place of things, and he 
imagines such phrases as Free Trade, or Peace, Retrench- 
ment, and Reform must be equally potent everywhere else. 
The Bannermans, the Birrells, the Burnses, and the rest of 
them regard the universe as a vast public meeting governed 
by Radical rhetoric. It required an earthquake to disturb 
their self-complacency. The last German general election, in 
which the Emperor frankly and successfully appealed to 
the patriotism of his people to support an expansive aggres- 
sive naval policy, doubtless created some impression on the 
Cabinet, and the pitiable fiasco of the Hague Conference, where 
Germany met us in much the same spirit as we met the 
Colonies at the Imperial Conference, was still more enlightening. 


An Eye-opener. 
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But in spite of such disquieting episodes, our peace-at-any-price 
politicians could not bring themselves seriously to believe that 
a great Christian civilised nation of kindred blood, enjoying 
the unspeakable advantages of universal suffrage, would deliber- 
ately embark on a policy which could only end in war, and 
as phrase-mongers themselves, they were deliriously delighted 
by the Imperial oratory at the Guildhall which overflowed 
with the very flapdoodle of which all Cabinet Ministers pos- 
sess an unending supply. The echoes of that speech had, 
however, hardly died away, and gush was still on tap, when 
Prince Bilow, under the orders of the Emperor, discharged his 
thunderbolt in the shape of the Navy Bill of 1907, rendered 
all the more significant and sinister for these reasons: (1) The 
Emperor was the guest of the King at the moment; (2) It 
was the second German naval programme since the advent 
of the peace-at-any-price party to power in this country ; 
(3) It followed on substantial reductions of, British armaments 
coupled with offers of further reductions ; (4) It was intro- 
duced at a time of severe financial stress in Germany ; (5) The 
addition of nearly twenty million pounds of annual expenditure 
mainly on armaments in two years in peace time is believed to 
be a unique episode. Ingenuous Englishmen have expressed 
astonishment at the “tactlessness” of the Berlin Government, 
in choosing this precise moment to throw down the gauntlet, 
but their anti-British policy is all of a piece. In the first 
place it was artfully calculated that the laws of hospitality 
would restrain our amiable editors from doing their duty by 
the Emperor’s new programme while its author was staying at 
Windsor Castle. Secondly, it was intended to show contempt for 
Great Britain, and to inculcate that contempt in the German 
people, who have always been trained by their rulers to despise 
as well as to hate their antagonists. German Anglophobia 
has from the outset been deliberately built up by its architects 
on a basis of cynical contempt. 


THE calculation that our flabby newspapers would fail in their 
duty to England at this critical juncture was to some extent 
justified by the event. The leading “ Admiralty ” 
organ at once declared that it would not be 
“ opportune ” to discuss the new German pro- 
gramme during the Imperial visit, and it cannot be alleged 
that Fleet Street as a whole played a very creditable or heroic 
part, though one would suppose that whenever it is “ oppor- 
tune” for one country to challenge another, it is equally 
“‘opportune”—and, indeed, imperative—for the challenged 
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nation to consider the challenge. The passive attitude of our 
Press, so far from pacifying Germany, has had a precisely 
contrary effect, and is being used by the German Press and 
by the German Government as so much evidence of the 
moderation of the new naval programme and as an argu- 
ment for its enlargement. British inability to face disagreeable 
facts and the permanent refusal of our politicians on both sides 
of Parliament to give serious attention to the most vital of 
all national problems—the safety of the State—are among 
the causes of the contempt in which we are held through- 
out Germany, which is one of the most dangerous elements 
in the present situation, Fortunately for us, the German 
Government, after their wont, overshot the mark. We are 
ex hypothesi a stupid nation, but the Germans suffer from 
being too clever by half. It was exceedingly clever to silence 
criticism by launching a war programme while the Emperor 
was at Windsor, but they overreached themselves, and although 
the English are slow and stolid, this episode is likely to have 
a far-reaching effect by providing the very tonic of which 
this country stands so sorely in need. As was shown by 
articles in the ‘ Admiralty Press” the Cabinet contem- 
plated further reductions in British shipbuilding, with the 
criminal connivance of Sir John Fisher, in which both 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Cawdor would presumably have 
acquiesced, as they have remained silent spectators of the 
abandonment of the “irreducible minimum” of the Cawdor 
Programme, but there is now every reason to hope that in 
spite of Mr. Asquith’s intention (vide the Westminster Gazette) to 
reintroduce outdoor relief on a colossal scale, the German 
Emperor has saved next year’s Naval Estimates, and that we 
shall resume the construction of battleships, which, as Lord 
Charles Beresford recently declared, are “ cheaper than battles,” 
in which case “the Admiralty Press” will have to execute 
another right-about-face, and defend demands which they were 
about to denounce—a feat that will no doubt be performed 
with its accustomed agility. Then again, after a disgraceful 
and perilous delay of five precious, years, for which Liberals 
and Unionists are equally responsible, condoned, needless 
to say, by Sir John Fisher's journalistic jackals, Whitehall 
has suddenly awakened to the necessity of our having a 
northern naval base, and according to Lord Tweedmouth, 
Rosyth is to be taken in hand at once. But as similar state- 
ments have been repeated at regular intervals for the last five 
years, we shall only believe that the Admiralty mean business 
when operations actually commence. In any case it will take 
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many years to create a Portsmouth on the Firth of Forth, and 
‘in the interval it might be worth while to consider the possi- 
bility of making the great shipbuilding yards on the Tyne 
available in war-time, a project which was, we understand, 
submitted to the late Government, and rejected on derisory 
grounds. 


THE war preparations of the German Government— their mili- 
tary activity is scarcely less significant than their naval expansion, 
War and Prince Btlow’s speeches are unspeakably 


offensive to France—are rendered all the more 
sensational from coinciding with a succession 
of heavy deficits and severe financial stringency. In fact 
Germany is at this moment being held up on British 
platforms as an “awful warning” of the evils of Protec- 
tion by self-complacent pedants like Mr. Asquith, whose 
powers of speech are only surpassed by the poverty of his 
understanding and by his total inability to grasp the larger 
issues of any national, international, or Imperial problem. 
Our ostriches cannot see that the vital and dominating 
fact is the stern determination of this poor, benighted, 
Protectionist country to seize the sovereignty of the seas, 
for which purpose she is piling tax on tax and programme 
on programme, with the enthusiastic approval of almost 
the entire people, whose chief quarrel with the Government 
is the inadequacy of the new Navy Bill, which lays down 
three battleships of the Dreadnought class to the one which 
Mr. Asquith and Co. had projected for next year as the 
battleship programme of wealthy, prosperous, Free Trade 
England. The British Chancellor of the Exchequer anticipates 
a surplus of several millions, which he is going to gamble 
away in various vote-catching devices. The German Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, on the other hand, confesses to a 
deficit of six millions, following on an increase of eighty 
millions in the German national debt during the piping times 
of peace since 1901. British Gallios, who care for none of 
these things, are probably not aware that vast as are the re- 
vealed ambitions of the German Government they have yet vaster 
ambitions in reserve. The present is not their last programme 
because it is not their real programme, and Prince Billow’s friend 
and confidant,General Keim, has just been made President of the 
German Navy League for the express purpose of carrying on the 
necessary campaign of education to “force the hand” of the 
Government into a yet more portentous programme, in which 
propaganda another of Prince Biilow’s “ bonnets,” Herr Basser- 


Preparations. 
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mann, the leader of one of the Bloc parties (the National Liberals) . 
on which the Government depends for its majority, is also taking 
an active hand. Englishmen will not have forgotten that this 
same Herr Bassermann was the very obliging politician who in 
a speech at the National Liberal Congress at Erfurt in the 
summer of 1902, thus artlessly expounded German policy 
and disclosed the ultimate objective of German sea-power: 
“In our attitude towards: England we must keep cool, and 
until (our italics) we have a strong fleet it would be a mistake 
to allow ourselves to be driven into a hostile policy towards 
England.” 


As Colonel Gadke, the well-known military critic, points out 
in the Berliner Tageblatt, after 1912 the mere necessity of 
keeping the Government dockyards employed 
will, in conjunction with other causes (Z.., 
Anglophobe agitation), result in the establish- 


The Responsi- 
bility of the 
Anglo-German 


War ment of “an unwritten Navy law” prescrib- 

‘ ing four new battleships per annum, which 
will leave far behind the present scheme of a fleet of thirty- 
eight battleships and twenty large cruisers, which is being 
already dismissed as a mere provisional programme by the 
“Large Navy” school (to which both the German Emperor 


and Prince Bilow belong, though they remain in the back- 
ground for the moment), who are already demanding an annual 
increment of five or even six new battleships. Upon these 
ambitions Colonel Gadke remarks, “* The worst of them is 
that their fulfilment would be equivalent to preparations for 
war, that it would be interpreted by our neighbours as a 
direct menace, and that within a measurable period of time 
it would be bound to lead to a sanguinary collision.” We are 
of the same opinion. The German Government, alas the 
German Emperor, in spite of his hypocritical peace pro- 
fessions in the City of London and at tea-parties in English 
country houses, is making for and working for a war 
with England, which nothing can avert except adequate 
counter-preparations on our side, of which so far there is no 
sign either on sea or land, except Sir John Fisher’s swagger 
and Mr. Haldane’s fluency. Colonel Gadke admits, in a passage 
which should be filed for future reference, that war “ would 
be the result of the attitude of those politicians who are 
inspired by the idea of a World Power, and who cannot 
endure that any other State should in any respect whatever 
consider itself stronger than ourselves, Extravagant armaments 
of this kind drive a nation into a policy of acquisition, and 
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estrange it from the pursuit of progress.” A supreme Navy 
is a sheer necessity to England, because the work, wages and 
food of our people depend upon it, and we have no other 
defence against aggression. But it is a luxury to a mighty 
military Power like Germany, who is equally invulnerable to 
naval or military attack, and to whom a big fleet can only be 
a weapon Of aggression, 


FOREIGNERS who are unversed in German affairs not unnaturally 
ask themselves how a country struggling with heavy deficits 
and tosome extent suffering from the increased 

Key to the oe 
ing cost of living, is able to face the prospect of 
ow further unlimited burdens opened up by the 
insatiable Kaiser. The question is answered by that unerring 
guide to German policy, the 7imes Berlin correspondent,* who 
points out that those who ask such questions have forgotten 
that it is only in recent years that the standard of general 
comfort has been raised for any considerable section of the 
German and especially the Prussian people. ‘ Universal 
military service and the memory of what was endured by their 
fathers and grandfathers, make the men of this generation 
prepared to contemplate hardships and sacrifices which in many 
other countries would only be regarded as justified in the 
imminence of some great national peril,” and the TZzmes 
correspondent significantly adds, ‘‘ The Prussians, however, 
and the large proportion of the Germans, seem ready to incur 
these hardships and sacrifices on behalf of national ambitions, 
such as the desire to make the voice of Germany as powerful 
in the decisions of transoceanic questions as that of older and 
mightier world Empires.” It is no use telling them that the 
security of their territory, the expansion of their commerce, 
and their political prestige are already safeguarded by naval 
and military forces which render an attack upon German 
shores a matter of extreme danger and difficulty. “There 
must be other conscious or semi-conscious considerations 
which stir the national spirit to encounter sacrifices which, 
except in the case of a victorious campaign, must entail great 
risks for the economic and political well-being of the nation.” 
This suggests a key to the mystery. There is an under- 
standing, as we pointed out last month, between the Ger- 
man Government and the German people, that the pro- 
digious cost of these portentous programmes, which will all 
told probably aggregate 500,000,000 sterling before they 
are finished, shall ultimately come out of the pockets of the 
* See Zimes, December 7. 
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wealthy victim, 7.e., the British, just as the cost of Germany’s 
war with France was paid by the latter. However disagreeable 
may be the fact for us, and however reluctant we are to face 
disagreeable facts, the German people have been systematically 
educated to regard usas a barrier to their legitimate ambitions, 
and they are determined cotte que cote to remove that barrier, 
And let us reiterate, they are convinced that the cost of the 
enterprise will fall upon the losers. German citizenship, be it 
remembered, is founded on duty, obligation and sacrifice, 
while British citizenship consists of rights, privileges and 
perquisites, and the result of a conflict between such unequal 
forces is regarded as a certainty by the Germans. Hence their 
gigantic gamble in sea-power. Although we realise that there 
is absolutely no prospect of arousing our political dead-heads 
of either Party—to nearly all of whom Party (with a big P) stands 
before country,(with a small c)—to any realisation of the German 
danger, which is greater than the Spanish danger at the end 
of the sixteenth century, the French danger at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, or even the Napoleonic menace of 
a hundred years ago, we cannot help hoping that at the 
beginning of a new year, when people are in a more or less 
reflective frame of mind, those Englishmen who place Country 
before party will boldly face the situation, and will resolve 
to meet the Prussian determination to conquer with a still more 
unbending British determination not to be conquered. But 
it must be sorrowfully admitted that a mental and moral 
revolution will be required before the patriotism of our people 
is on anything like the level of Prussian patriotism. 


AMONG the satisfactory signs of the times is the electrical 
effect of the German menace on Mr, Stead, who has devoted 
Conversion of ™4"Y years to preaching the gospel of peace 
Mr. Stead. at any price and universal disarmament, and who 

was about to organise a vast peace pilgrim- 
age round the world in order to convert Sovereigns and states- 
men to the principles so unceremoniously repudiated at the 
Hague Conference—when the bombshell exploded. Mr. Stead 
has never had any difficulty in disposing of those who differ 
from him, and for trying to awaken our somnolent countrymen 
to the German danger we have been denounced month by month 
for many years in the Review of Reviews as “ Teutophobes ” and 
“Mad Mullahs ”—Teutophobes for calling a spade a spade, and 
“mad ” for repeating the truism that the single way of preserv- 
ing peace is to be prepared for war, and that the sure way of 
promoting war is to be prepared for peace. We congratulate Mr. 
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Stead on his return to sanity, and gladly recall the fact that in the 
former days of his patriotism, before he became the mouthpiece 
of every Continental Anglophobe, he published a series of invalu- 
able articles in the Pall Mall Gazette in 1884 entitled “ The Truth 
about the Navy,” which greatly helped to arouse the nation to 
the necessity of maintaining British Sea~Power, The peril is 
far greater to-day than it was then. The Mailed Fist is in- 
finitely more formidable than any former enemy of England, 
because he commands forces by land and sea such as never yet in 
ithe history of the world have been at the disposalof one man. We 
heartily welcome Mr, Stead in the firing-line, and observe that 
he has already been “sniped” at by his quondam friends 
of “the Emergency Committee” of the International Arbi- 
tration League, of which Sir W. Randall Cremer is the 
President, which hurriedly passed a Resolution stating that 
they “ fail to see in the shipbuilding programme of the German 
Government anything which would militate against the recent 
cordial reception of the German Emperor, and the improved 
relations now existing between the two countries,” and denounc- 
ing Mr. Stead, who, “after having associated himself with the 
friends of peace, now reverts to the policy of panic which he 
formerly supported.” These same Tailors of Tooley Street 
would equally “fail to see” any objection to a German 
invasion of England, and would doubtless interpret the landing 
of half a dozen German Army corps as conclusive evidence of 
German goodwill. 


Mr. STEAD states the position as between Germany and 
England with moderation and common sense : 


The Stead There is no question as to what John Bull will reply 
Programme. to the German programme, be it little or big. He will say 

that he is sorry, but if it must be so he cannot help 
himself. Without any unfriendly feeling he accepts in all courtesy the 
challenge which is offered him. He wishes nothing more than the main- 
tenance of the status guo. He has no army to speak of; his only 
defence is his navy. The maintenance of its unquestioned supremacy is for 
him a matter of life and death. His readiness to secure that supremacy is 
the condition of the existence of the British Empire. He does not waste his 
breath in idle moan or profane objurgation when any of his neighbours 
challenge him to see whether or not he is prepared to hold his own and 
maintain his position. . . . The challenge is none of our seeking, we simply 
take our stand on the status guo. We are willing,to maintain the status guo, 
either by reducing armaments or by arresting the increase of armaments. 
But if it can be maintained in no other way, we are ready and resolved to 
maintain it by competition. 


Mr. Stead adds: ‘‘ We shall bring forward no imposing counter- 
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programme. But when the Kaiser lays down one keel we lay 
down two. That is the formula of safety. We shall no more 
discuss it than a swimmer discusses the necessity of keeping 
his head above water. We shall simply do it because we have 
no alternative except that of suicide.” The Dajly Mail calculates 
that Mr. Stead’s programme would involve Naval Estimates 
of £40,000,o00—a small price to pay for security. Mr. Stead 
cannot be dismissed as a Jingo, a Tory, ora Protectionist. He 
is a professional pacifist, a Radical and a Cobdenite, and it will 
be interesting to see what success he has in stirring up the 
anti-patriots of the present Cabinet. We regret that Mr. Stead 
should celebrate his return to sanity on the naval problem by 
a wild outburst against compulsory service showing that he is 
about twenty years behind the times on this branch of National 
Defence. Over thirty admirals have joined the National 
Service League, which advocates compulsory service for Home 
Defence, because they realise that in our present unarmed 
plight, the British Navy would be prevented by a panic-stricken 
people from discharging its proper function in war, z.e., to seek 
and sink the enemy’s fleet, for fear of the invasion of these 
islands during its absence. The “ Admiralty Press” has 
naturally boycotted Mr. Stead’s pronouncement, which hardly 
suits the book of a First Sea Lord who is devoting his 
considerable talents to imperilling the safety of the State by 
weakening our Navy, by breaking it up into fragments, by 
demoralising its personnel, by setting squadron against squadron, 
ship against ship, and officer against officer. We suspect, 
however, that Sir John Fisher is nearing the end of his tether, 
The country could be presented with no more popular New 
Year’s gift than the announcement that the First Sea Lord 
had retired with a “ well-earned ” peerage. 


ACCORDING to the Blue Water School—“ the Blue Water 
maniacs,” as they have been christened by Lord Wemyss— 
The Problem Englishmen need not trouble themselves about 
ot temeiten. German designs (“they may sleep quietly in 
their beds,” to quote the soporific phrase of Sir 
John Fisher) so long as we possess a majority of battle- 
ships over our adversaries. Happily the intelligence of the 
community is rising in revolt against this egregious formula, 
which we owe to the misreading of Mahan. The Blue Water 
doctrine is naturally popular among Ministers, ex-Ministers, 
and Members of Parliament, because it saves them the trouble 
of thinking. It enables them to dismiss the military problem, and 
above all obviates the necessity of tackling the awkward question 
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of compulsory service for home defence, which is the only prac- 
tical plan of securing the safety of these islands against the 
amphibious aggression of a modern nation in arms. Even 
Mr. Haldane—who at the beginning of 1906 announced his 
unreserved acceptance of the egregious Balfour declaration that 
invasion was so far removed from practical politics that it need 
not be considered by serious persons—is beginning to change 
his tune, Is he discovering the Pathway to Reality? 
He recently warned a Manchester audience against the 
folly of putting all our eggs into one basket, while in another 
speech he swung completely round from his former views, 
declaring that Free Trade England could not possibly main- 
tain the two-Power standard against her Protectionist rivals, 
and discussed the contingency of the landing of 100,000 men, 
which he audaciously pretended his paper Territorial Army 
could cope with. This is a volte face with a vengeance, though 
it is ‘probably intended rather to cover the abandonment of 
the two-Power standard than to indicate any intention of his 
Majesty’s Ministers to put home defence on a sound basis. 
Some aspects of the invasion problem are luminously dis- 
cussed in a thoughtful article in the Morning Post (December 
II, 4¢, the day of the German Emperor’s departure) which 
points out that “a Power with a large and efficient army 
would welcome any opportunity which might present itself, 
without or before the destruction of the British Navy, of 
landing in Great Britain a force strong enough to overcome 
military resistance, and thereupon to seize the bases upon 
which the British Navy must depend for its power of con- 
tinued action.” According to the art of war, the chances 
in either attempt depend upon the quantity, quality, and 
direction of the forcesemployed. After suggesting hypothetical 
naval engagements, the Morning Post reminds us that British 
naval skill has not been seriously tested for nearly a century, 
and that the conditions of naval warfare have been revolu- 
tionised since our last great engagement, and it is consequently 
“a mere unproved assumption” that our Navy now possesses 
any superiority over other navies in the skill of its officers 
and men. Every Englishman hopes that it does, “ but hope 
is not demonstration.” The art of war is scarcely recognised 
at the Admiralty, which may account for the fact that for many 
years commissioned ships of the British Navy “have been 
divided into three groups strung out on a line two thousand 
miles long, and that the last ‘improvement’ further split up the 
most important group into two, one of them at sea under its 
Admiral, and the other in port under another Admiral, a situa- 
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tion not very different in its effect upon operations from that 
of being five hundred miles away.” As the Morning Post 
remarks : 


These phenomena when thought over do not seem to lead to the conclusion 
that defeat or a hostile landing is impossible. They should be considered 
in connection with the steady increase of the German Navy in numbers of 
ships and men, its incessant training, and the importance attached by its 
authorities to the study of the art of war, for which there is a great naval 
college at Kiel as well as a great general staff—called Admiral Staff—at 
headquarters. Undoubtedly it is to the Navy that Great Britain should look 
to prevent invasion. But invasion will not be prevented merely by building 
men-of-war. It must be prevented, if at all, by acquiring a better art of war 
than any other navy possesses and by entrusting the representative of that 
art with power at the Admiralty Board. 


THE German Government, who, to do them justice, never con- 
ceal their contempt for their dupes, have recently given British 

Liberals another “nasty knock,” which, if Liberals 
A * Nasty 


Knock” for had any se}f-respect, would finally rupture the 
py aera unholy alliance between the Westminster Gazette, 

the Manchester Guardian, and the Tribune on the 
one side, and the Wilhelmstrasse on the other. Every one 
except the Press puppets of Prince Bilow and the German 
Embassy in London (whose impudent campaign in the pro- 


vincial Press has been effectively exposed by the Manchester 
Daily Dispatch) is aware that the Government of Prussianised 
Germany is the centre and the mainspring of Continental re- 
action, and the deadly enemy of every Continental liberty, 
national and individual. There is not a single neighbouring 
nation who does not feel its future threatened by the boundless 
ambitions of a Pan-German Emperor controlling appalling 
powers of aggression. The old dread that Europe would 
either become Republican or Cossack has been replaced 
by a greater dread of Junkerdom, or the Prussianisation of the 
Continent. The spirit of Junkerdom is typified by the ruthless 
punitive measure recently introduced into the Prussian Diet 
by the Westminster Gazette's contributor, Prince Bilow, the 
professed admirer and lover of British Liberalism, for the 
forcible expropriation of Polish landowners, and the acquisition 
of their property by Germans. As all preceding efforts to 
extirpate the Poles have not merely failed but have recoiled 
on their promoters, a sum of £17,500,000 is now to be devoted 
to the “plantation” of Posen. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett 
explains elsewhere the true inwardness of the Polish policy of 
Prussia, which affords Russia a golden opportunity for a great 
reconciliation with her Poles; but, unfortunately, owing to the 
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poisonous influence of Potsdam over Peterhof, Nicholas II, has 
allowed himself to be persuaded by his evil genius, Wilhelm II., 
to choose this particular amount to harass the Russian Poles, 
and to suppress their school organisation, the Matica, while 
under the same deplorable influence he is resuming hostilities 
against Finland, and is thus at once destroying Slav solidarity, 
and throwing the Scandinavian world into the arms of their 
worst enemies, the Germans. While British Radicals are pros- 
trating themselves before the Arch-Autocrat of Germany, all 
the other autocrats dance to his piping. The outlook for 
humanity at the opening of the New Year is about as ominous 
as it could be. Reaction is arming itself at all points, while 
Progress is disarming. 


Nor the least interesting of recent international incidents was 
Lord Ampthill’s visit to Paris on the invitation of the Ligue 

.., Coloniale Frangaise to deliver the first of a 
anaes series of sani by distinguished foreigners 
on colonial problems. It was a graceful 
compliment on the part of our French friends and former 
keen colonial competitors to invite an Englishman to 
open the ball, and it was fortunate that the lot should have 
fallen on Lord Ampthill, as few of our public men have his 
gifts for addressing foreign audiences in their own language, 
As a member of the Committee which visited Switzerland last 
September under the auspices of the National Service League, 
Lord Ampthill greatly distinguished himself by his admirable 
extempore speeches in German, and now by his French 
lecture and his French speeches at the various functions held 
in his honour in Paris, he has given further proof of his ability 
and versatility. The ex-Governor of Madras makes a success 
of everything he undertakes, and although young, he has already 
had a career which gives brilliant promise for the future, and as 
he takes a large national view of public questions it is to the 
public interest that he should come to the front. The subject 
of his lecture, which was delivered on November 27, under 
the auspices of M. Etienne (the President of the Ligue Coloniale, 
ex-War Minister and Vice-President of the Chamber, “the 
French Chamberlain”),to a remarkably representative gathering, 
was “British Imperialism.” The speaker devoted himself to in- 
terpreting ideals which have been grossly misrepresented abroad 
to the detriment of British relations with almost every foreign 
Power. To the foreign Man in the Street British Imperialism 
simply signifies wholesale land-grabbing under cover of humani- 
arian pretensions which add insult to injury. Lord Ampthill 


in Paris. 
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emphasised the democratic origin of Imperialism, which in the 
present century plays the same r/c as the Nationality movement 
played last century, and after giving an outline of the Consti- 
tutional relations between the Mother Country and the daughter 
nations and describing the status of our great Indian Empire, 
pointing out that Imperialism had its duties as well as its 
rights, he took the opportunity of explaining the policy of 
Imperial Preference, about which there has been almost as 
much misunderstanding among foreign observers as among 
its home critics. It was a policy which would be unques- 
tionably adopted by any other nation in our position. “It 
is a policy which must be thoroughlycomprehensible to French- 
men, for it was clearly formulated in this country more than 
a hundred years ago by one of the revolutionary assemblies, 
The Constituent Assembly of July 28, 1791, laid down the 
general principle, ‘Colonial trade should be regarded as a 
family business, as conducted between one part of the nation 
with another part of the nation.’” Nothing could more 
clearly describe the policy recently adopted by the British 
Colonies, and by the Party of Tariff Reform in the Mother 
Country. The speaker ended with this felicitous reference to 
the Entente Cordiale: ‘‘ You people of France have reached 
the same level as ourselves in the development of Imperial- 


ism, and, like mountaineers, we have decided to go roped 
together, so that if one of us slips or falls the other may 
support him. The Ex/ente Cordiale is the rope that forms 
our mutual support; it is in appearance a slender bond, but 
just as a thin, frail wire can convey the tremendous force of 
electric energy, so this bond of sympathy between us may be, 
after all, the most powerful that can be devised.” 


On the following day (November 28), Lord Ampthill was 
entertained at lunch by M, Etienne and the officers of 
M. Fti ,. the French Colonial League, when M. Etienne 

. Etienne’s : nthe ’ : 

Tribute. paid a striking tribute to King Edward, who 
when Heir-Apparent had “learnt to know, 
understand, and love our country.” 

Since his accession he has been the best promoter of a rapprochement 
between France and England. The entente cordiale is, therefore, his work, 
nobly conceived and realised. It affords our two countries a strength which 
can but contribute to the peace of the world. If it has not the official exten- 
sion which we could on both sides have given it in case of need, it is, in the 
solidity of the bonds that it creates between us, worth as much as the most 
solemn alliances, and as we intend it to be indissoluble, it has all the value of 
those alliances with the advantages derived from a well-reasoned and spon- 
taneous friendship. 


—S= 
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Sir Francis Bertie, our capable Ambassador in Paris (whose 
reputation has been appreciably augmented by the hysterical 
attack of a peripatetic journalist, who considers that the 
primary function of Ambassadors is to provide “copy” to 
interviewers) made an appropriate reply, while Lord Ampthill 
spoke of the fine qualities of Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
which nowadays secured mutual appreciation. According to 
the Zimes Paris correspondent, Lord Ampthill’s visit to Paris 
“has been a great and genuine success, and has materially 
consolidated the entente cordiale in a direction likely to give it 
that indissolubility referred to by M. Etienne.” It was 
peculiarly opportune, because it coincided with the efforts of 
third parties to drive a wedge in between the two countries. 
Our readers will be particularly interested in the article on 
“ Greater France,” by M. Jacques Bardoux, one of the ablest, 
most patriotic and sympathetic of French publicists, which 
forms a valuable corollary to Lord Ampthill’s lecture. M. 
Bardoux interprets for the benefit of English readers the 
policy of French Imperialism, which the Third Republic has 
pursued with so much skill, tenacity and devotion, and which 
has resulted in the creation of Greater France. 


IN spite of an unsatisfactory by-election at West Hull, where 
a seat which could easily have been won was wantonly thrown 
Unity of away by egregious mismanagement, the pros- 

pects of the Unionist Party have substantially 
improved and are steadily improving. The 
Birmingham Conference and Mr, Balfour’s Birmingham speech 
have cleared the air, The Leader of the Opposition has at 
last provided a platform for the union of the Unionist Party 
on which all Tariff Reformers can unreservedly take their 
stand. Mr. Balfour, in defiance of bad advisers to whom he 
habitually pays too much deference, placed Fiscal Reform in 
the forefront of the: Party programme, and defined it in terms 
intelligible to any intelligent child in arms, though apparently 
beyond the comprehension of Mr, Asquith and the Cartoonist 
of the Westminster Gazette, who realise that the future of their 
Party, which is being ground between the upper mill-stone of 
Tariff Reform and the lower mill-stone of Socialism, depends 
on the perpetuation of dissension in the ranks of the Opposition, 
and accordingly make it their business to pretend that we are still 
divided after we are united. That, however, is one very cogent 
reason why Unionists should close their ranks and refuse to play 
intothe hands of the enemy by gratuitously creating difficultiesfor 
one another where none exist. We have frequently had occasion 
VOL, L 45 
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in the past to protest against Mr. Balfour’s ambiguity, and 
have been quite unable at times to make head or tail of his 
fiscal pronouncements, or to understand where his sympathies 
lay, while the attitude of several of his colleagues of the ex- 
Cabinet has left everything to be desired, and has been a 
continual source of irritation and paralysis to the whole Party. 
Should the Unionist Front Benches succumb to further 
attacks of ambiguity, we should not hesitate to renew our pro- 
tests ; but mere captious criticism is of no practical use to any 
cause or to any Party, and it would be utterly unreasonable to 
continue criticism after all reasonable objections have been 
met and all reasonable doubts resolved. At Birmingham Mr. 
Balfour, without going into details for which no Leader of an 
Opposition ought to be asked, laid down a policy which all 
Tariff Reformers can and do unhesitatingly accept without any 
arriére pensée. We do not care one brass farthing whether that 
policy be labelled Free Trade, as some people insist, or 
Protection, as others choose to call it. It is the policy to 
which the Unionist Party is now irrevocably pledged whenever 
it returns to power, and it marks a complete break between 
Unionism and Cobdenism, It is a broad, comprehensive 
policy which we have no shadow of doubt will ultimately 
become our national policy, unless so much precious time is 
wasted in futile controversy over nomenclature that we miss 
the golden moment for adopting a moderate scheme of Tariff 
Reform, and as the result of industrial, fiscal, and political 
disasters, plunge into McKinleyism in the vain hope of saving 
the wreckage of the Empire. 


THE Unionist Leader declared in favour of the following 
principles, to which practically the entire Unionist Party 

, assents, while the dissentients diminish day by 
Fine Resak day. (1) The free importation of raw materials ; 
(2) widespread duties on other goods ; (3) low 
duties ; (4) mutual Imperial Preference, which 
involves the readjustment of existing food duties, which must 
not, however, “alter the proportion in which the working 
classes are asked to contribute to the cost of government,” 
in other words, there will be no increase in the cost of 
living. These propositions, as Mr. Balfour said at the time, 
are perfectly plain and perfectly precise, and the extraordi- 
nary effect of his Birmingham speech fully justified the 
opening sentences of his subsequent speech at a great mass 
meeting at Devonport (December g): “Surely no man who 
witnessed the greeting which you have given me and saw the 


with Free 
Imports. 
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vast sea of faces all animated by one belief, all determined to 
further one great cause, could suppose that the Unionist Party 
is now a divided party. Nor do I believe that, as a matter of fact, 
that charge can any longer be brought against us” ; adding: 
“If 1 read aright the signs of the times, there is not merely a 
growing conviction, but a conviction which has already grown, on 
the subject of Fiscal Reform, which is no longer, or in a few 
months will no longer be, as I am well convinced, the subject 
of division in any section of the party, but will rather be an 
animating motive, a deep-rooted and patriotic national con- 
viction, which inspiring alike leaders and followers, is predes. 
tined to make the next Unionist Administration memorable in 
the history of this country.” No Party leader has ever made a 
more unequivocal or emphatic pronouncement, which removes 
all possible probable shadowof doubt, all possibledoubt whatever, 
as to the action of our Party on its advent to power, and in the 
face of which it is mere disingenuousness on the part of the Minis- 
terial Press to pretend that the Opposition is a divided house on 
the Fiscal question. Thereis no longer any reason for division, 
and the Party are now entitled to ask all Unionist Members of 
Parliament who were returned as followers of Mr. Balfour at 
the last election to read, mark, learn and inwardly digest his 
recent declarations of policy, and to devote themselves with 
rather more energy and enthusiasm than some of them have 
hitherto exhibited to its propagation, in order that a national 
mandate may be obtained for its execution ; and if the minute 
and microscopic handful of Unionist dissentients in the House of 
Commons, who arecompletely out of touch with their constituents 
on the Fiscal question, are still unable to see their way, in the 
interests of the nine questions out of ten on which we are all 
agreed, to subordinate their views on the tenth question, the 
only honourable and honest course for them to pursue is to 
make way at the next General Election for candidates who 
will help Mr. Balfour in rendering “the next Unionist 
Administration memorable in the history of this country.” 
It stands to reason that however averse Unionists may be 
to “court martials” and “excommunications,” they cannot, 
as practical politicians, consent to return men to Parliament 
who will devote themselves to thwarting “the first construc- 
tive work” of the next Unionist Government, and who in so 
doing will destroy that Government. At the same time we do 
in all sincerity hope, for the sake of all the causes which the 
Party represents, that the dissentients will come along rather 
than stand out. They have made a gallant fight against 
superior numbers which is entirely to their credit, and it 
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would be even more to their credit after having registered this 
protest that they shall now frankly bow to the inevitable and 
recognise that the Unionist Party has ceased to be a Cobdenite 
Party and throw in their lot with us rather than set up as 
political Ishmaelites. 


THE only passage in Mr, Balfour’s Birmingham speech to 
which we demurred, as we explained last month, was his 
Lord reference to “Free Trade in the Empire ”—a 


phrase liable to serious misunderstanding in the 
Colonies, and which has been misunderstood in 
Canada and elsewhere. To the self-governing 
dominions Free Trade within the Empire simply spells bank- 
ruptcy, as their whole financial and industrial systems are 
founded on a protective basis, and as their ruin would be as 
dire a disaster to the Mother Country as to themselves, it 
would not be our interest, even if we controlled their policy, 
to establish unrestricted Free Imports throughout the Empire. 
Mr. Balfour presumably meant “freer trade.” Canadian ap- 
prehension has since been allayed by Lord Lansdowne, who 
broke his two years’ silence on the fiscal question in a speech 
at Sheffield (Dec. 6), which afforded further evidence, if any 
were required, of the solidarity of the Unionist Party. He 
declared that “the day had long passed for anything which 
could properly be called Imperial Free Trade, The four great 
Colonies made up their minds to have industries of their own, 
and to protect them if necessary against us,” but, as he added, 
“the Colonies could not get on without imports. The more 
populous they became, the richer they became, the larger 
their import trade must be, and they were prepared upon 
reasonable terms to secure to us the privilege of a larger share 
of that trade. , . . The position of the Colonies was perfectly 
distinct. They were ready to give us at once, gratis, a small 
amount of preference ; they were ready to give us a much 
larger one if we would give them something in return.” Lord 
Lansdowne “ was one of those who rejoiced that Mr. Balfour, 
in his memorable Birmingham speech, had done more than 
anything else said by any public man for some months to 
bring their party together, and he rejoiced that Mr. Balfour 
should have announced authoritatively to the country that if 
he should come back to power he would make it his business 
to call the Conference together again, to endeavour to arrive 
at a mutually advantageous solution of the problem,” and again 
he (Lord Lansdowne) “ strongly believed that the feeling of 


the country was growing enormously in favour of the policy 
of Fiscal Reform,” 


Lansdowne’s 
Declaration. 
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TOWARDS the close of the same speech, Lord Lansdowne 
returned to the charge and reiterated that besides the press- 


ing and immediate duties of upholding the 
Union and resisting Socialism, and maintaining 
the Constitution, “they would be right in 
constantly keeping before them the fact that, when the time 
came for their side once again to direct the policy of the 
country, they would require from the electors a mandate not 
to bolster up exoteric and artificial industries in this island, 
but to endeavour to secure for our own indigenous industries, 
fair treatment both at home and abroad.” From the reformer’s 
point of view Lord Lansdowne’s Sheffield speech is un- 
impeachable. He is occasionally described by those anxious to 
accentuate Unionist difficulties as a Free Trader. We are not 
ashamed to say that we are Free Traders in the same sense. 
The employment of such epithets only shows how far removed 
is the real issue from verbal controversy. The Westminster 
Gazette is highly elated at detecting in an exceedingly condensed 
report of one of Lord Lansdowne’s subsequent speeches in 
Scotland words which it interprets as indicating that two 
General Elections must precede the reform of our present tariff, 
We fail to find this meaning in anything Lord Lansdowne said. 
The notion that any political party would commit suicide by 
plunging into another General Election the moment it comes 
into office, is so puerile that we feel sure nothing could have 
been further from the thoughts of such a cautious politician. 
On the contrary, in the passage already quoted, he spoke of 
our coming in with a mandate, and it is obvious that when we 
come in it will be for the express purpose of undertaking “ the 
first constructive work of the Unionist Party” as defined by 
Mr. Balfour at Birmingham, and no one hereafter will have the 
shadow of a pretext for misappreciating our position. We are 
a party of Tariff Reformers, or of Fiscal Reformers, if any of 
our readers prefer the latter label, We say what we mean, we 
mean what we say. We shan’t be happy until we get it. 


Two General 
Elections. 


ONE diminutive but happily dwindling section of irrecon- 
cilables are highly disgusted with recent developments—the 
so-called Unionist Free Traders, who arrogate 
to themselves a name to which, according to 
their respected leader, the Duke of Devonshire, 
Englishmen have no right, for the simple reason that we 
have not got Free Trade. Our esteemed contemporary, the 
Spectator, is their solitary spokesman in the Press, But of late, 
even the austere unbending Sfectator has somewhat fallen 
from grace, and has become wayward and inconsistent in its 
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fiscal views, At the opening of the controversy, and for 
several subsequent years, our contemporary valiantly declared 
that Cobdenism was as sacrosanct as the Monarchy, and that it 
(the Spectator) would never cease campaigning until all political 
parties in the State agreed in recognising that the shib- 
boleth of Free Imports was as completely beyond controversy 
as the Crown itself. Nowadays, however, the oracle of Welling- 
ton Street is pathetically pleading for a Royal Commission on 
our fiscal system! The Sfectator is evidently coming along, 
as it would never dream of profaning the British monarchy by 
suggesting that it should be investigated by a Royal Commission, 
It is a very significant sign of the times, It is as though a 
Mussulman asked for a Royal Commission on the Koran, If Free 
Importers want a Commission, Royal or otherwise, consisting 
of themselves and presided over by Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
who is a born Royal Commissioner, to construct a golden 
bridge over which they can withdraw from an utterly untenable 
position, by all means let them appoint one. We shall not object. 
But it would be sheer hypocrisy for Tariff Reformers to take 
part in such a farce, because even if fifty Royal Commissions 
reported against taxing the foreigner, and declared in favour 
of driving Canada into the arms of the United States, which 
is what the rejection of Preference means, they would not 
affect the views of a single Tariff Reformer by a single hair’s 
breadth. Among other inconsistencies which prevent Unionists 
from regarding the Sfectator as the guide, philosopher and friend 
of their Party, is the disagreeable fact that at the last General 
Election it summoned its readers to vote for Radicals and Home 
Rulers, Our contemporary erroneously believed that free im- 
ports was a sure safeguard against Socialism, which, ex hypothesi, 
was the exclusive product of Protection. On January 13, 
1906, on the eve of the polls, the Spectator declared “it is 
specially important that Manchester should reject Mr. Balfour 
... We trust that Mr. Horridge will receive the support of 
all Unionist Free Traders and will be returned for East Man- 
chester, We trust also that Mr. Winston Churchill will be successful 
in the gallant fight he is making (our italics), and that Manchester 
and Salford will lead an unbroken phalanx of Free Traders to 
Westminster.” After the Unionist débdcle our contemporary 
claimed credit for having placed the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government in power as the trustees of Free Trade. But now 
it is so appalled at the spread of Socialism in Cobdenite 
England, that it summons its discarded Unionist friends to 
sink their differences (Anglice to swallow the Spectator’s fiscal 
views), and to follow its lead in a crusade against its Radical 
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protégés, nine-tenths of whose policy is now abhorrent to 
their former sponsors, It is a magnificent piece of bluff. 


THEN again before the Birmingham Conference, Tariff Re- 
formers in general, and the National Review in particular, 
The Spectator’s were severely admonished by the Spectator for 
Vagaries. intriguing against Mr. Balfour's leadership in an 

article entitled “ The Cabal against Mr. Balfour,’”* 
and the leader of the Opposition was urged to “ face the 
situation boldly, and tell his Party as a whole that unless he is 
accorded a more loyal support than he has received of late, he 
will resign his office. Indeed, we are not sure that the better 
course would not be actually to tender his resignation at the 
Birmingham Conference, If he did that he would soon make 
his present critics and opponents realise how essential he is to 
the Party, and how impossible they would find it to get on 
without him.” This after the Spectator had ejected Mr. Balfour 
from Manchester ! As our readers are aware, Mr. Balfour came 
to Birmingham, faced the situation, participated in a wonder- 
ful demonstration of Party unanimity and enthusiasm, and 
made a memorable speech which was universally approved, 
and when it was over the Spectator declared : “‘ There is nothing 
ironic, insincere, or malicious in our words when we say that 
we feel no small amount of sympathy with the Tariff Reformers 
in their attempts to decide whether Mr. Balfour has gone far 
enough for their purposes, and whether they dare regard his 
speech as that of a leader who will lead them in the end, not 
where he wants, but where they want to go.” We Tariff 
Reformers have done everything to make it; clear that we 
unhesitatingly and unreservedly accept Mr. Balfour’s speech 
as providing a platform of Party union, and we are now 
entitled to call upon the so-called Free Traders to follow our 
example, all the more as they have repeatedly declared that Mr. 
Balfour is not a Protectionist. But the Spectator is impossible to 
please. Only the other day it was severely scolding us for cabal- 
ling against Mr. Balfour, and now it turns round (December 14) 
and scolds Mr. Balfour for declaring that the Party is no 
longer divided, and hints that the Unionist Free Traders intend 
to run candidates of their own against the recognised Unionist 
candidates at the General Election! This is how these pro- 
fessors of Party loyalty propose to behave if Mr. Balfour “ is 
not able to give more satisfaction than he has yet given to the 
Claims of the Unionist Free Traders.” The real truth is—tell 
it not in Gath and whisper it not in the streets of Ascalon—for 
* See Spectator, November 2. 
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all practical purposes there are no Unionist Free Traders. They 
are “men in buckram” who are continually reappearing under 
different aliases. It is true that their attenuated ranks include 
statesmen and administrators of exceptional ability and high 
reputation, some of whom are constitutionally unable to move 
with the times, while others are completely out of touch with 
social and industrial conditions through having lived their admir- 
able lives abroad, They are leaders without followers, and there is 
not a single constituency in which a Unionist Free Trader 
candidate could poll 500 votes, and not half a dozen in 
which they could count on 100 votes. As one of them recently 
confessed, ‘‘ We are a room full of distinguished people.” Their 
position, moreover, has been hopelessly compromised by Lord 
Cromer’s speech, on which we commented last month, laying 
down the doctrine that Great Britain must not change her 
fiscal policy for fear of arousing foreign resentment. It would 
be impossible to imagine a more crushing condemnation of 
Cobdenism than the assertion of the most distinguished of 
living Cobdenites that we must adhere to Free Imports 
because it is so extraordinarily advantageous to our com- 
mercial competitors that they would resent our abandoning 
it. We ask nothing better than that Lord Cromer’s speech 
could be put on a gramophone and sent touring through 
the constituencies, as no single utterance throughout the 
Fiscal controversy is more calculated to promote Tariff 
Reform. There is no safer way of “drawing” one’s Free 
Trade friends than by emphasising this Fear-of-the-Foreigner 
argument. 


WHILE Free Importers are killing Free Imports with their 
speeches, it has sustained no less fatal blows from the facts, as 
Unwilling our readers may gather from the article else- 

where, in which Mr. Garvin surpasses even his 
own high-water mark as a destructive and con- 
structive critic. Never has any statesman been so speedily 
and abundantly justified in his forecast and his counsel as Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the unwilling testimony of his bitterest 
opponents arrayed by Mr. Garvin, is simply startling. Mr. 
Chamberlain warned us that we should be passed by our rivals 
in the national race unless we reconsidered our Fiscal Policy. 
Mr. Haldane has just announced that our chief Protectionist 
competitors are progressing so rapidly in all the attributes of 
nationhood and Empire, that it will become impossible for Free 
Trade England to maintain the two-Power naval standard which 


Witnesses. 
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is the acknowledged palladium of our liberties. Alone the United 
Kingdom is doomed, but as the centre of a united Empire 
she may yet renew her youth and strength and greatness, 
Mr. Chamberlain also warned us that the only permanent se- 
curity for cheap food lay in developing our own food-supplies 
under our own flag. Since he spoke wheat has gone up at least 
Ios, a quarter, and the price of the quartern loaf has become an 
anxiety in all the humbler households, while the Westminster 
Gazette of all papers has discovered and demonstrated that our 
meat-supply is entirely at the mercy of an American Trust— 
which we always used t» be told was a product of Tariffs, and 
could only flourish where Tariffs existed—which has captured 
the British market, and injures our farmers without benefiting 
our consumers, and our Cobdenite contemporary calls for a 
“combination of interests” to fight the enemy, As Mr. Garvin 
observes, the operations of the American Beef Trust are even 
more injurious to England than is cattle-driving to Ireland. 
Mr, Chamberlain also became a butt for all the cheap sallies of 
the Free Impostors for emphasising the dangers of dumping, and 
was told by the cackling chorus of Cobdenites that so long as we 
took careof the importsthe exports could take care of themselves. 
. The Daily Chronicle has now become so terrified by prospective 
American dumping of tin-plates, that it is prepared to consider 
the advisability of forbidding the export of tin from the British 
Empire to the United States! And so on ad infinitum through 
the accumulating evidence of hostile tributes to the foresight 
and sagacity of the greatest man this country has produced 
since Chatham. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S business experience combined with his 
unique knowledge of Greater Britain, inspired him to warn our 
The Sibylline purblind politicians of the danger of delay in 
Books. responding to the Colonial proposals for Im- 

perial Reciprocity, which would either drive the 
Daughter-nations towards McKinleyism, to the detriment of 
British trade, or would compel them to carry their goods to 
other markets, After making stupendous efforts at the Im- 
perial Conference to induce the Mother Country to enter into 
commercial partnership, which were one and all insolently 
rejected by the pundits of Whitehall and the potboys of Down- 
ing Street, the Australians were thrown back on one of the 
alternatives, and proceeded to raise their duties amid the 
mcaning and groaning of the Cobdenite Press, who have 
neither the honesty to credit the new Australian Tariff to its 
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real authors, Messrs. Asquith and Winston Churchill, or the 
fairness to acknowledge the value of the Preference, which, 
thanks to the wisdom and patriotism of Mr. Deakin and his 
colleagues, has been embodied in that Tariff in spite of the 
parochial insolence of our mis-called Imperial statesmen, 
Far more serious and even more striking as a confirmation 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s prescience is the new Franco-Canadian 
Convention, After waiting for ten years for some response 
from the Mother Country, jthe Canadian Government last 
year (as is explained by Mr. Hewins in a characteristically 
lucid letter to the Press) introduced a triparite Tariff consisting 
of a general Tariff against foreign countries, a British Prefer- 
ence to the United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire, 
and an intermediate Tariff for the purpose of negotiating 
with foreign countries, which latter, according to Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier at the Imperial Conference, would “under all cir- 
cumstances ” remain higher than the Preferential Tariff ; but 
as Mr, Hewins points out, during the actual negotiations with 
France, the Canadian Government did not find it practicable 
to maintain the intermediate scale intact, and they accordingly 
constructed a special schedule of duties which in all cases 
approximates very closely to the preferential rates, while “in 
some cases special terms are granted to France equal to or 
lower than the British preferential rates.” The effect of the 
new Convention is not only “ materially to reduce the margin 
of British preference,” but also to deal a serious blow at our 
warehousing and transhipment trade, as the intermediate scale 
is only conceded on direct trade between France and Canada. 
Moreover, under the most-favoured-nation system, twenty 
other countries will get the benefit of the Franco-Canadian 
tariff. “ The general effect of this must be to stimulate foreign 
competition with the United Kingdom in Canada by lowering 
the margin of the British Preference.” Not that we have any 
locus standi as critics after our colossal folly at the Imperial 
Conference, but Canadians call attention to the fact that 
Canada has conceded much to many nations in return for 
the very little she has obtained from only one nation. Mr. 
Hewins concludes by reminding us that “if as anticipated 
this new Convention is used as a model for the negotia- 
tion of treaties or conventions with Germany, Italy, and 
other foreign countries not at present affected, this progress 
must, in the absence of British reciprocity, be checked, 
and British trade be subjected at all points in the Canadian 
market to far more strenuous competition.” In other words, 
Mr. Asquith and Co. have burnt the first set of Sibylline 
Books, 
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ADMIRABLE platform work has been done on the Unionist side 
this autumn, especially by Mr. Bonar Law, whose remarkable 
gifts of exposition illuminate every topic he 


— touches, and by Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 
Eageaders is speaking better than ever, and is visibly add- 


ing inches to his political stature. At the Con- 
stitutional Club, on December 7, the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made an impressive speech to some of the junior 
members of the Unionist Party which they will not soon forget. 
Like his father, Mr. Austen Chamberlain has become one of the 
bugbears of the Westminster Gazette. He could desire no higher 
tribute to his effectiveness. Mr. George Wyndham has also 
been indefatigable and eloquent in the cause of Tariff Reform, 
which, to the intense indignation of our political opponents, 
now forms the staple of almost every platform speech worth 
hearing. That a great change is slowly but surely and con- 
tinuously taking place in the mind of the nation on this subject 
is obvious to all who have opportunities of gauging the drift of 
public opinion, Another factor contributing towards the 
Unionist revival is the series of thoughtful, suggestive, con- 
structive speeches by Lord Milner, which have been a revela- 
tion to those who make it their business to misunderstand 
and misrepresent Imperialism, and who imagine that an Im- 
perialist is a professional swashbuckler who divides his day 
between shooting niggers and eating Boers. Considerable 
curiosity was aroused in this camp by the announcement that 
Lord Milner would open the Sweated Industries Exhibition at 
Oxford on December 5, and Little Englanders (who imagine 
themselves to be Social Reformers, though no mancan be areal 
Social Reformer unless he is prepared to preserve the British 
Empire, the loss of which would cause irremediable ruin to our 
social life, just as all Imperialism is vain unless the heart of the 
Empire is sound) asked themselves Que diable allait il faire dans 
cette galére? They were still more amazed by the speech he 
delivered, which was the most interesting utterance of the 
autumn on any domestic question, and it must be said that the 
Daily News, to whom Lord Milner had always been a béte noire, 
made the amende honorable in the most handsome terms. 


AFTER describing and defining sweating Lord Milner declared 
that the real root of the evil was inadequate wages, asked 
whether anything could be done by legislation 
to screw up the remuneration of the worst- 
paid workers, cited the numerous cases—e.g., State and 
municipal employees—in which “the rate of pay is deter- 
mined by the value of the work, and not by the need of 


Sweating. 
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the worker,” and referred to the Bill presented to the 
House of Commons for the establishment of Wages Boards 
in certain industries, such as tailoring, shirt-making, and 
other industries where the employees, though numerous, 
were hopelessly disorganised and unable to make a bargain 
for themselves, Under this Bill, on the application of 
any six persons, whether masters or employees, the Home 
Secretary could establish a Wages Board in the industry and 
district concerned, consisting of equal proportions of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed, with an impartial 
chairman, which should have the widest possible discretion in 
fixing rates of remuneration. “If Wages Boards were estab- 
lished, as the Bill proposed, they would do for sweated trades 
what is already done in organised trades, with no doubt one 
important difference, that the decisions of the Boards would 
be enforceable by law.” Many people justly looked askance at 
State interference in anything so complicated and technical as 
fixing a schedule of wages for a great industry, but under this 
proposal the wages enforceable by law would have been fixed by 
the persons most intimately cognisant with the circumstances 
of that industry, and “more than that, by persons with the 
deepest common interest to avoid anything which would injure 
the industry.” In advocating this proposal the speaker was 
moved by “the supreme interest of the community in the 
efficiency and welfare of all its members, to say nothing of 
the removal of the stain upon its honour and conscience 
which continued tolerance of the evil involves.” It is not 
surprising that the same doctrinaires who would sacrifice the 
British Empire on the altar of /aissez-faire are equally willing 
to sacrifice the well-being of our home population to, the same 
superstition, and are almost as horrified at the suggestion of 
Wages Boards in sweated industries as at the policy of Preference. 
But Lord Milner will find himself supported by those who believe 
that man was not made for doctrines but that doctrines were 
made for man. We shall be disappointed unless something 
practical is done next Session to mitigate the hideous national 
disgrace of sweating, and we are glad for once to find ourselves 
in agreement with our most vehement political opponents. 


ALTHOUGH the Suffragettes may cause momentary annoyance 
to individual Ministers by spoiling their speeches and ruining 
, their meetings, their folly is unquestionably a 

by —— blessing in disguise to the Cabinet as a whole. 
Suffragettes Ministers have been precluded from giving the 
"country any coherent and connected account 

of their stewardship by the very enterprising family who are 
cemonstrating the fitness of women to exercise political rights 
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by preventing men from getting a hearing, and who think to 
advance the cause of the gentler sex by appealing to physical 
force. As a consequence, the Government have escaped the 
odium of defending the indefensible, and the Opposition have 
been denied invaluable materials for criticism. Apart from 
soapy and soothing speeches to various deputations, which 
commit Ministers to much, little, or nothing, scarcely any- 
thing authoritive has been said as regards the legislative pro- 
gramme of the coming Session, which will contain at least 
three brand-new heroic measures in addition to such old 
friends as the two Scotch Land Bills which perished of 
their own incompetence last year. No {further information 
has been vouchsafed as regards Ministerial policy towards 
the House of Lords. It is universally acknowledged that 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s much boomed crusade in 
Scotland ended, as we predicted it would end, and as most of 
the Premier’s larger enterprises do end, in a prodigious fizzle, 
It went up like a rocket, but not even a stick came down, His 
fiasco at the Hague Conference was nothing to it. As a con- 
sequence the House of Lords has for the time being ceased to 
be a ‘‘live question,” and Ministers are once more in two 
minds as to whether to resume the process of “ filling up the 
cup,” z.e., ploughing the sands, or whether to put a bold face 
on previous failures and screw themselves up for another 
frontal attack on the Peers. It is said that the storming party 
in the Cabinet grows small by degrees and beautifully less. 
Judging the future from the past, we may expect the Govern- 
ment to hit on the some ingenious middle course combining 
all the disadvantages of both policies with the advantages 
of neither, which will bewilder the country and disgust 
their own followers. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman on 
one of the very few occasions when he did his thinking aloud 
last Session—as his thinking is usually done for him by his 
typewriter—confessed that his conduct was mainly inspired 
by “tactics.” In other words, there is a painful family resem- 
blance between the attitude of the present Government on the 
Constitutional question and that of the late Government towards 
the Fiscal question. Let us hope that it will produce similar 
results, and that the record majority may be converted into a 
record minority whenever the country is given a chance of 
expressing its views. 


ONE Minister has, to his own undoing, been cruelly allowed by 
the Suffragettes to complete his sentences. Never has there 
| been a more piteous spectacle than the attempt 

of a literary cheapjack to administer the Govern- 
ment of Ireland, For the hundredth time it is demonstrated 
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that a weak man is as bad as, if not worse than, a wicked man 
in practical affairs. Charitable people are prepared to credit 
Mr. Birrell with good intentions, though it looks very much as if 
he were engaged in an odious conspiracy with the Nationalists 
to make the government of Ireland under the Union impos- 
sible, and when it has broken down he will blandly turn 
round to the predominant partner, saying, “I have done my 
best to carry out your mandate, and in so doing, as I always 
expected and predicted, Ireland has been reduced to anarchy, 
Perhaps you will now listen to reason, and allow the Irish to 
manage their own affairs,” Such a pitiful plea will impose as 
little on the English people as his Irish Council Bill imposed 
onthe Irish people. Mr. Birrell was not born to be a successful 
impostor. He spent last month in wandering from place to 
place making one speech more abject than another, lamenting 
the growing disorder for which he is primarily responsible, de- 
claring that he was “itching ” to prosecute the chief criminals 
in the cattle-driving outrages, but that fear of making martyrs 
constrained him to confine his attention to their cat’s-paws ; 
and on the wholesale acquittal of these village ruffians by 
juries encouraged by Mr. Birrell to violate their oaths, this 
wretched Minister merely wrings his hands exclaiming how 
mad and bad and sad it all is. So it is. But there is 
nothing so mad or bad or sad in the whole business as 
Mr, Birrell himself. As we go to press comes the very 
welcome news that, no thanks to the Government, the prin- 
cipal villain of the piece, Mr. Ginnell, M.P., has been laid by 
the heels, and will spend his Christmas and a considerable 
portion of the New Year in jail for contempt of Court, This 
hero of a hundred cattle-drives incautiously started operations, 
against the advice of his friends, on an estate in Chancery, 
which brought bim within the jurisdiction of Mr. Justice Ross, 
who has given him six months’ imprisonment, to the immense 
relief of all sensible Irishmen, including many Nationalists, 
who, although they have not the courage to denounce the 
ruinous and disgraceful campaign against one of Ireland’s few 
prosperous industries, regard it with ever-increasing dismay. 
Many Irish counties are in such a deplorable condition, 
such inhuman outrages have been perpetrated on old and 
young, without regard to sex, and without any redress, that 
we really wonder how great English newspapers can have the 
face to carry on their ridiculous Congo agitation, and to 
lecture the Belgians from the standpoint of superior civilisa- 
tion. 
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By far the most serious event abroad apart from the threatening 
demeanour of Germany, is the increasing ascendency of the 
peor German Emperor over the Russian Emperor, 
road. : : : ; 

which manifests itself in almost every develop- 
ment of Russian domestic policy, needless to say with the most 
disastrous results to the interests of “the Eastern Neighbour,” 
whom it has always been the cardinal object of Germany to 
weaken, Unfortunately every counsel which comes from 
Potsdam suits the book of the Russian Reactionaries 
who are working hand in glove with the Germans to 
keep the Russian clock stopped. The Autocracy, which 
according to optimists had been finally disestablished, has 
been reinstated with the aid of a tame Duma, and is work- 
ing on the old familiar lines. So far Potsdam has not 
succeeded in securing control of Russian foreign policy, 
because even Russian statesmen, who are almost as credulous 
as British statesmen, realise the ré/e played by Wilhelm II, in 
luring Russia to destruction in the Far East ; but events in 
Persia, where a struggle is in progress between the Shah and 
his Parliament not very dissimilar to that between the Tsar 
and Duma, will probably afford opportunities of further 
German intrigue and encroachment, Elsewhere there has 
been nothing especially noteworthy. The situation in the Dual 
Monarchy has been distinctly easier since the Emperor’s 
courage in conferring Universal Suffrage on Austria, which has 
immensely enhanced the popularity and prestige of a greatly re- 
spected and much loved Sovereign, who received a wonderful 
ovation on December 21,the fortieth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Dual Monarchy on its present basis, at the opening 
of the Delegations. In Hungary the Magyars are beginning 
to realise that their unsympathetic attitude towards other nation- 
alities, which has been accentuated by the extension of popular 
government in Austria, excites serious misgiving among their 
foreign well-wishers, and they are becoming anxious to justify 
themselves, which is the first step towards a more statesman- 
like policy. In France, where prophecy is more than pro- 
verbially dangerous, the Clemenceau Cabinet still lives on the 
great personality of its Premier, and no patriotic Frenchman 
can desire a Ministerial crisis at this particular moment, nor 
ean any politician, however ambitious, wish to step into M. 
Clemenceau’s shoes. , , , In Portugal the very interesting 
experiment of Senhor Franco’s Dictatorship, which has been 
followed abroad with much sympathy, and has been acquiesced 
in at home with cheerful resignation, is apparently coming to 
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an end, The resumption of Parliamentary Government is 
announced for April 5.,, , King Oscar II. of Sweden, 
grandson of Bernadotte, poet, artist, orator, and man of letters, 
died on December 8 after a reign of thirty-five years, the close 
of which was clouded by the secession of Norway—a blow 
from which the aged sovereign never recovered. 


LORD CURZON, although still eschewing political controversy, 
has made two impressive public appearances during the past 
month. On December 11 he delivered a re- 
markable address at the Birmingham Midland 
Institute on Imperialism, which, owing to its avoidance of the 
subject of Preference, has been interpreted in interested 
quarters as indicating the ex-Viceroy’s want of sympathy with 
Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. But we believe there is no shadow 
of a pretext for the libellous imputation that Lord Curzon is a 
Cobdenite, and we feel sure that at his own time he will come 
out on the right side. The Birmingham address—which has 
been followed by an eloquent eulogy on Clive—contained the 
interesting incidental admission that Lord Curzon, unlike 
the ordinary Mandarin, regards citizenship as comprising 
duties as well as rights, and advocates compulsory service, 
This is an immense encouragement to Lord Roberts and 
the National Service League. Still more encouraging is 
the news from the other side of the world that the 
great Australian statesman and patriot Mr. Deakin has intro- 
duced a Bill into the Commonwealth Parliament for the 
creation of a popular National Militia founded on the principle 
of compulsory universal service. This is a splendid lead to the 
Empire by the most democratic of all British communities. 
»« « « The world has suffered a heavy loss in the death of one 
of the kings of Science, Lord Kelvin, who was appropriately 
buried in Westminster Abbey near Newton on December 23. 
» « » Our readers will join with us in congratulating Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling on being awarded the Nobel prize for Litera- 
ture (£7700), an honour profoundly appreciated wherever our 
flag flies. There is a new edition of that entrancing story 
“ The Brushwood Boy,” while his latest achievement, “ Puck of 
Pook's Hill,” is a well of pure joy., ,, In reply to many 
inquiries, we take this opportunity of saying that Lord Milner’s 
five recent speeches on Imperialism and Social Reform will be 
published in volume form (price 1s.) at this office about the 
middle of January. 


Miscellaneous. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
FOREIGN POLICY 


IN a preceding contribution to this Review * I endeavoured to 
show that Russia had, to some extent, been driven into the 
policy of encroachment she followed in Asia during the last 
fifty years, by the perennial antagonism evinced towards her by 
this country from the Crimean War onwards. When expressing 
this opinion, however, I in no way proposed to myself to 
extenuate the errors—such as inordinate ambition, greed of 
territory, and somewhat tortuous methods of acquiring it— 
with which she has been habitually charged by her critics here 
and elsewhere. A conqueror’s hands are seldom quite clean, 
and it is therefore well to bear in mind that the task which 
Russia set herself to accomplish in Central Asia unquestionably 
made for civilisation as against barbarism. The Khanates of 
Turkestan were foul nests of the worst tyranny and fanaticism. 
Inder Russian rule or supervision they now enjoy a degree of 
order and well-being unknown to those regions since the days of 
Timur. 

And in this connection I may mention that many years ago a 
well-known and distinguished Russian proconsul made no 
secret, in conversation with me, of the rule which mainly guided 
the Imperial agents beyond the Caspian. “En Asie,’ he said 
to me, “‘ nos frontiéres marchent avec nous!” These words well 
expressed one of the chief troubles we had to deal with in those 
remote days. For a long period it was almost impossible to 
rely on the assurances given us by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg, 
because its delegates on the spot too often deliberately ignored 
the instructions they received, and acted on their own respon- 
sibility in defiance of them. If the coup that was meditated 
proved successful, well and good; if it failed, the too venture- 
some commander was simply disavowed. The process of 
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military penetration and occupation went on none the less 
steadily, and with it marched the Imperial boundaries. 

Thus much of my theme as regards the policy of Russia. I 
must attempt now to make clear in what degree, and with what 
results, our own attitude in foreign affairs was in my opinion 
influenced, during the period under review, by the obsession 
under which we long laboured that the great Russian autocracy 
was potentially the most formidable adversary we might have to 
encounter. 

For my part, I confess to being one of those who have 
throughout believed the power of Russia for aggression to be 
much overrated, History teaches us that within her own borders 
she ig practically impregnable, and vulnerable only at extreme 
points of her huge territory, such as her outlying maritime 
fortresses. She has at all times shown heroism in the defence of 
her soil. Of her foreign military expeditions, on the other hand, 
the wonderfully brilliant campaigns of Suwarroff have almost 
alone shed real lustre on her arms, At Plevna and in the 
Schipka Pass her splendid battalions—devoted, but indifferently 
led—were repeatedly hurled in vain against the Turkish entrench- 
ments. Anyhow, it is certain that, as regards ourselves, she was 
of all possible foes the one with whom we had scarcely any 
means of really grappling. At no spot could we strike her 
effectually, while she was unable to strike us anywhere except by 
that highly problematical enterprise, a successful invasion of 
India. Our mutual powers of offence and defence were never 
more aptly summarised than in the Bismarckian gibe of a fight 
between a whale and an elephant. 

Our statesmen, nevertheless, appear to have been chiefly 
solicitous to guard against danger from the Russian quarter. 
And it thus happened that for a considerable period their atten- 
tion was only partially bestowed on the growth of new forces, 
which in the brief space of a few years radically transformed 
the whole course of European affairs, and entirely upset what in 
the good old days used to be known as the balance of power. 

Thus the great trilogy that opened in 1864 with the Schleswig- 
Holstein war, was followed in 1866 by its inevitable consequence, 
the short Austro-German contest for supremacy in Germany, and 
ended barely five years later with the overthrow of France, 
although its successive scenes were watched by us with intense 
interest, and earnestly discussed in Parliament and in the Press, 
seemed to convey no direct lesson, and certainly no serious 
warning, to those who then had charge of the destinies of Great 
Britain. 
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Long-inherited traditions and prejudices no doubt had some 
influence on the course followed by our rulers throughout these 
events. The popular sympathies in those days, when the heart of 
the nation had been but lately won by the charm of the most 
winsome of Princesses, were unquestionably with Denmark in the 
gallant stand she made against crushing odds, and at one time 
there was a decided inclination to intervene in her favour. We 
got, however, but scant encouragement from the other neutral 
Powers, while dynastic ties and considerations further served to 
check whatever action may have been contemplated by our 
Government. 

In the drama of l’année terrible, too, the current of feeling set 
in strongly on the side of the French people in the severe ordeal 
to which they were subjected. But here again the attitude of our 
Court and Government was at the outset determined by the same 
dynastic exigencies,and also bya certain distrust of the Napoleonic 
régime, and doubts as to the aims of the Court of the Tuileries in 
what was at first looked upon as a wanton war of aggression on 
its part. 

At the close of the war the overwhelming German victory was 
on the whole viewed with satisfaction. There was a very general 
conviction that, with the reconstitution of the Empire, a strong 
conservative element had arisen in the Centre of Europe which 
would act as a desirable curb on the Russian power in the North, 
and would greatly help to secure the general peace. We knew 
our German kinsmen, and quondam allies in the Napoleonic 
contests, to be an essentially cool-headed, peace-loving race. 
After their magnificent effort and its crowning triumph, they 
would, it might be taken for granted, devote their energies to the 
arts of peace, to the development of their industries, to the 
increase of their trade. In them we should have the best of 
friends and customers. Some such belief obtained with us, if I 
do not greatly err, down to a fairly recent period. It was shaken 
seriously for the:first time when a relatively unimportant incident 
in the heart of South Africa brought to the surface in Germany 
unfriendly sentiments towards us of the existence of which the 
great body of the British public had been until then utterly 
unaware, 

The fact was that our conception of the vigorous race which 
had now, by the help of the most perfect military organisation of 
modern times, achieved a real unity never before recorded in its 
annals was more or less founded on our experience of the 
Germins of almost another age. The Germany of our illusions 
was—not counting Austria and Prussia—the cumbrous con- 
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federation parcelled out, under the arrangements of 1815, in ever 
so many mediocre or infinitesimal sovereignties, held together 
by a loose bond under the easy, unaggressive leadership of 
Austria, and, it might be said, paralysed by the latent rivalry 
always existing between Vienna and Berlin. It was obvious that 
such a conglomerate of States could scarcely indulge in 
extraneous aims or ambitions. 

Above all we took but insufficient account of the keen, 
masterful Prussian spirit which now dominated the Fatherland, 
and of its incarnation in the stupendous statesman who, in 
founding the Empire anew and placing the Germans in the front 
rank of the world, had transformed them from a nation of 
dreamers and idealists into a hard,'practical race, bent on getting 
their full share of influence and dominion by land and sea. 

Nor did we, I believe, clearly understand that the work of the 
great Chancellor was but the realisation of yearnings long felt in 
German homes from the Niemen to the Rhine, from the North 
Sea to the Bodensee, for the full dignity of a national existence. 
In 1848 that longing had, indeed, manifested itself in abortive 
insurrections and the yet more abortive Parliament of Frankfort. 
But fully a decade before this I could myself, in my boyhood, 
remember the same craving being ardently discussed by a group 
of young Germans, fresh from the universities, and then living in 
self-imposed exile, with whom circumstances threw me much 
together. Few things, I then learned, contributed more to this 
demand for national unity than the sense of inferiority which, 
say, a Hessian or a Wiirtemberger, whom business took to some 
distant commercial centre, experienced when finding himself 
deprived there of any diplomatic or consular assistance, beyond 
that of a few widely scattered Austrian or Prussian agents, and, 
in time of trouble, without a single ship flying the German 
colours that he could look to for succour or protection. 

Bismarck had been but the magician who called to light and 
gave a body to these long-repressed aspirations, and worked out 
their fulfilment by the power of the sword. It is curious to note, 
by the way, that, with all his exuberant Chauvinism, he does not 
seem to have favoured, at this period, that indispensable com- 
plement of empire, an efficient navy, and still less any attempt at 
colonial acquisitions. ‘I will have no colonies,” he said to the 
faithful Busch; “their only use would be to provide posts 
[Versorgungsposten] for certain people.” * 


** This refers to a report which was spread during the negotiation of the 
preliminaries of peace at Versailles that the German demands comprised the 
cession of Pondicherry and twenty ironclads, besides an indemnity of ten 
milliards (Moritz Busch, Graf Bismarck und seine Leute), 
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But when, after the fall of the old Chancellor, the helm was 
grasped by youngerandno lessstrongand capable hands, thenatural 
and inevitable impulse towards maritime and colonial expansion 
was allowed free scope. Already, in the scramble for Africa some 
years before, Germany had secured a vast domain which now 
extends over nearly 2} million square kilometres. To guard this 
and her possessions in the Pacific, to protect her commerce, and 
most of all to render effective the Weltpolitik on which she was 
confessedly launched, she required, and set herself to build, a 
strong and thoroughly well-equipped navy. Thus in a surpris- 
ingly short time—indeed, almost insensibly—she came to loom on 
our horizon as a rival, and even a possible antagonist. As regards 
any rivalry between the two nations, it would be satisfactory to 
be able to believe with Doctor Friedrich Paulsen, in his Problems 
of World-Politics, that it will maintain a peaceable character. 
There is some forcein his claim that the Germans are principally 
devoted to civilising tasks, as well as comfort in his assurance 
that the Pan-German programme for the absorption of the 
German provinces of Austria, of German Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, &c., is but the dream of a few ardent spirits, and is re- 
pudiated by the sober sense of the nation. Certainly those 
preachers of Pan-Germanism whom I remember at work at 
Vienna a few years ago were more blatant and offensive than 
actively mischievous, and since then an unmistakable quietus has 
been administered to them at the first General Elections carried 
out in Austria under universal suffrage. 

All these indications, however, of a possible rivalry between 
our German kinsmen and ourselves—which soon showed them- 
selves in strenuous commercial and industrial competition— 
would not have seriously affected our relations with them but for 
the ill-will they allowed to appear during our South African 
troubles. This unfortunately led to a newspaper war, which 
went on daily embittering the feeling on both sides, and creating, 
as it is too much in the power of the Press to do, a decidedly 
difficult situation. 

Not that our Governmental spheres allowed themselves to be 
unduly disturbed by this. Our relations with Berlin were never 
seriously strained, even when this Press clatter was at its worst, 
and at a comparatively recent period sagacious statesmen such 
as Mr. Chamberlain were believed to be not wholly opposed to 
the overtures for a closer understanding that reached us from the 
Wilhelmstrasse. 

We still stood, however, at that time, if I am not much mis- 
taken, on our old habitual lines. We continued on our guard as 
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regards Russia, as, for that matter, did the three Central Powers 
which, under German inspiration, had bound themselves together 
against eventual Russian or French aggression. Besides noting 
distrustfully the progress of Russia in Asia, we could not well 
forget the attempts made at various times from St. Petersburg, 
and notably during the Alabama difficulty, to arrive at some 
intimate agreement with the United States that must have been 
detrimental to us. Infact, it was not until the Japanese War had 
laid bare the shortcomings of the clay-footed Colossus that we 
ceased to look to the North-East as the quarter whence complica- 
tions and trouble were to be expected. Nevertheless we went 
on steadfastly adhering to our traditional principle never to con- 
clude alliances except for a specific purpose, and kept, as it 
were, aloof in Europe, while round us the other five Great Powers 
were leagued together in separate groups for mutual aid and 
support. Splendid or not, our isolation was as complete as 
those who set so much store by it could possibly desire. 

At last, with the new century, there came a remarkable change 
in our general attitude in foreign affairs, There could be no 
more fitting time for a careful review of our international situa- 
tion. The termination of the war that had absorbed all our 
attention, and taxed to the utmost our energies and resources, 
left us free to scan the political horizon and take stock of our 
position towards our nearest and most powerful neighbours. 

Much the most salient feature in the prospect was, of course, 
the rapid growth of the power of Germany, and the leading part 
assumed by her rulers, not only in the affairs of Europe, but in 
those of the world at large. She could not be rightfully charged 
with aggression, for, except in the joint Chinese expedition, she 
had not fired a shot in anger since the peace of Frankfort. Yet 
her unremitting care in military and naval preparation, together 
with a certain touch of unrest in her policy, had for some time 
past kept the Cabinets of Europe, so to speak, on the qui vive. 
It was a case which might perhaps be described as that of the 
legitimate influence of a very great Power being asserted with 
over-abundant vigour. Hence some degree of malaise pervaded 
the international atmosphere, and even such encouraging mani- 
festations of good-will and concord between nations as those of 
which The Hague was the theatre lost much of their reassuring 
effect. 

Some counter-balancing influence was needed to dispel this 
vague sense of uneasiness, and such a moderating force had in 
old times been found in Great Britain. To exert this, however, 
it became first of all indispensable that our Government should 
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discard what I would call the pose of reserve and aloofness which 
ithad kept upsolong. Without this it would be impossible to work 
with success at composing differences and clearing up misunder- 
standings, and in general helping to restore confidence where it 
had been most disturbed. 

Our relations with our nearest neighbours furnished a perfect 
case in point. There still lingered between the French and our- 
selves a few traces of the ancient historical antagonism which 
certain regrettable incidents in Nigeria and the Marchand expe- 
dition had partially revived. Nor had it been, at first sight, 
possible for us to view with indifference the French alliance 
with Russia, founded though it was, as soon appeared, on con- 
siderations which were in no way hostile to this country. There 
were, however, other more tangible causes of disagreement which 
must be removed before our intercourse with France could be 
placed on a permanently satisfactory footing. Of these the 
Newfoundland fisheries controversy and the state of things 
arising out of our occupation of Egypt were of old standing, and 
required specially delicate handling. 

The understanding with France is to my mind the most praise- 
worthy and memorable piece of work that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have set their hand to in our time, and the entente cordiale 
which has grown out of it the strongest mainstay of the peace 
of the world. Of the difficulties attending that part of the 
agreement which relates to Egypt, only those who during a long 
course of years have had a privileged access to Lord Cromer’s 
more confidential reports can form any adequate idea. Ap- 
proached, however, with perfect frankness and cordiality, the 
knotty task was happily solved, Lord Lansdowne and the 
distinguished representative of France at our Court greatly 
contributing to its accomplishment. 

- Nevertheless it may well be doubted whether this eminently 
beneficial arrangement could have been carried through without 
the aid of our ablest diplomatist, as the great statesman who has 
just retired from his Egyptian labours only the other day 
characterised King Edward the Seventh. With his Majesty’s 
accession to the throne a fresh element has quietly come into 
play in our international concerns, the value of which, it seems 
to me, can scarcely be overrated. I am one of those who 
sincerely rejoice at the weight and prestige of the Crown—certain 
as they are to be rightly used by its present wearer—making 
themselves felt in the field of foreign affairs. It is a field that 
may very properly, I think, be said specially to come within 
the province of the Sovereign. No Minister can bring such 
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unquestioned authority to bear in the important and often delicate 
matters that have to be treated. Far more effective than the 
practised skill of any ambassador, the immense personal 
popularity of the King achieved at Paris successes which were 
afterwards renewed at Carthagena and Naples, and at the lovely 
Austrian mountain resort where the venerable Emperor who has 
been our life-long friend and well-wisher seeks a richly earned 
respite from State worries and anxieties. Satisfactory as were 
already our relations with Italy and Spain, their character has 
been more than confirmed and strengthened by these Royal 
visits. 

As regards the agreement with Russia, it has been said, and 
not without probability, that much interest was taken in it in the 
same exalted quarter. With all deference to that irreconcilable 
Russophobe, Professor Vambéry, the convention, in as far as it 
closes an unprofitable era of mistrust and latent hostility, and has 
laid to rest what has always seemed to me the phantom of mostly 
imaginary dangers, should be accounted a work of thoroughly 
sound policy. Whatever strain may have been put on India by 
former doubts and fears ought now to be fully relieved. The 
circumstance, too, that the pact has been concluded by us in a 
liberal spirit at a period when Russia is cruelly hampered by 
internal difficulties ought, one would hope, to commend it to the 
generous instincts on which we fondly pride ourselves. The 
convention has, indeed, been criticised from the point of view of 
our trade interests in Persia, but when considered from the 
higher standpoint of its political significance, it may reasonably 
claim to be exempted from attack in Parliament or in the Press 
from purely party motives. Of its strict and loyal observance by 
the young Emperor, who on several important occasions has 
given us unmistakable proof of his friendly sentiments, there can 
be no manner of doubt. 

And now, at the very time these lines were being penned, the 
voice of another mighty Emperor, a much-honoured guest, sent 
ringing through our great civic chamber generous and eloquent 
pledges of peace and friendship which must have gone home to 
the hearts of all but the most hardened sceptics. For this visit 
also, which—although undertaken, we are told, for no special 
State reasons—will, we are willing to hope, form the turning- 
point in an undesirable situation, we are in great measure in- 
debted to the genial influence of our Sovereign. Family bonds 
have been drawn closer, the sense of kinship has warmly and 
happily asserted itself, and even the vast multitudes which have 
had no opportunity of coming in any way into contact with him 
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have taken pride and pleasure in the presence amongst us of a 
brilliant and many-gifted monarch, who is at this moment per- 
haps the most interesting personality in the vast field of the 
world’s affairs. 

In conclusion of this rough and very imperfect sketch I think 
it may be fortunately said that the eighth year, on which we are 
about to enter, of the thus far so happy reign bids fair to usher in 
an era of general peace and concord such as has scarcely blessed 
the world since the nations laid down their arms, in sheer exhaus- 
tion, at the close of the great wars of the last century. The fear of, 
or rather the repugnance to, the arbitrament of the sword grows 
stronger every day. As for ourselves, let us but make these islands 
—the kernel of the Empire—amilitarily safe from direct attack, and 
then we may indeed reckon on peace. Then, but only then, shall 
we be able to “sleep quiet in our beds, and not be frightened by 
bogeys,” as the First Sea Lord has just so cheerily—may I venture 
to add navally airily ?—bidden us do. 


HORACE RUMBOLD. 


P.S.—It may perhaps be as well to state that the above article 
was written and ready for the Press before the new and almost 
threatening German naval programme had been made public. 
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THE BOOM—AND AFTER 


SOME CONFESSIONS AND A MORAL 


Germany has a population of nearly 60 millions to our 44 millions ; 
the United States will before long have a population of 100 mil- 
lions ; and it would be very hard for us, with a population of 44 mil- 
lions, to maintain a two-Power standard against two nations with a 
combined population of 160 millions—Mr. HALDANE, at Hanley, 
December 16, 1907. 


WHEN the fiscal struggle began free importers recited their 
syllogisms with the unanimity of Puffs chorus. Their present 
utterances more resemble Caliban’s island in “diversity of 
sounds.” 

Our free importers, upon the serious resumption of the 
argument, find that their old cohesion of mind has disap- 
peared, and that they are speaking with an irreconcilable 
variety of voices. As the rain rained away {the Corn Laws, 
the “ boom” has propped up Cobdenism, But the boom is at 
an end. At no distant date, according to orthodox authority, 
the full force of the reaction will be upon us, The country 
has commenced to cast up the balance-sheet, and realises 
at last that, apart from Lancashire, it has been rolling in figures, 
but has not been rolling in money. The Lconomis¢ itself, chief 
Brahmin of all fiscal orthodoxy, tells the working classes that 
in the last few years they have been worse off than before, Free 
Traders themselves confess that they have enjoyed a run of 
fortune unparalleled in political history. They have been 
helped by stroke after stroke of good luck. After five years 
of it they are beginning to realise that their theoretical 
difficulties are increased, and that their practical difficulties are 
hopeless. They are entering upon a new commercial and 
political cycle, in which all the adventitious circumstances will 
be not with them but against them. There is no longer a doubt 
as to which side is on the defensive when Mr. Haldane 
takes up the main argument of Mr. Chamberlain’s movement, 
and warns the country that sea-power threatens to pass to our 
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Protectionist competitors—in other words, that without a union 
of its white peoples, the Empire is doomed. That is what 
Tariff Reformers said at first. That is what they have never 
ceased tosay. It istrue. It is the greatest truth by far, and the 
most urgent, that has ever concerned the people of this country. 

At the outset of Mr. Chamberlain’s campaign, some of his 
ablest opponents unflinchingly recognised the truth, ‘I have 
myself urged,” wrote Lord Courtney of Polwith, “that our 
leadership in the industry of the world was passing away.” 
But at that very moment there came the commencement of 
the boom, We found ourselves in the most extraordinary 
period of trade inflation since 1872. No economist pretends 
that free imports produced that improvement. No economist 
denies that the whole world has shared it. No economist 
asserts that we have gained most in the period. No economist 
refuses to admit that in these very periods the United States and 
Germany have increased at an unprecedented rate their pre- 
ponderance in population; that employmenthas expanded in both 
these countries upon a scale with which the similar movement 
in this country bears a more unfavourable comparison than 
at any previous time ; that in total volume of national production 
we are still more overshadowed. To realise what is happening, 
take one fact alone, and compare the international figures for the 
make of steel, which Mr. Chamberlain had in his hand during 
his first campaign, with the statistics which would confront him 
upon his return to active politics : 


COMPARATIVE OUTPUT OF STEEL. 


GREAT BRITAIN. GERMANY. UNITED STATES, 
1000 tons. 1000 tons. 1000 tons. 
1890 ‘ ‘ r 3679 ae 2127 ae 4277 
1902 . : : 4800 cis 7800 .»» 15,000 
1906 ‘ : ‘ 6462 os ERS sae ©6235086 


What possible reply can be made by Cobdenite controversial- 
ists to figures like these, showing that in the trade most clearly 
reflecting the general activity of transport and production 
our relative position has never ceased to recede since Mr. 
Chamberlain’s movement began, and has receded faster during 
the boom than it did before. 

For the mass of the people in any country there is one sure 
test of the relative success of fiscal systems, and one alone. 
That test is the index of employment. We may call it the 
Nile-gauge oflabour. But what in this connection has been 
the truth about the boom? The fact is that employment in 
this country has never been so bad under any boom, although 
during the same period the demand for labour in the United 
States and Germany alike, never had been better, Take the 
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current issue of the Labour Gazette. The chart upon the front 
page of that publication, conducted by permanent officials who 
have never been suspected of an ungovernable bias towards 
Tariff Reform, shows several remarkable things. Not only is the 
boom at an end: since last May the number of the workless 
has never ceased to increase. Employment is already below 
the average rate of the last decade. This is an exceedingly 
ominous fact indeed when we consider that we are only at the 
beginning of the trade reaction. But this is not all. The 
diagram in the Labour Gazette shows at a glance that never 
once during the boom has the demand for labour been so 
good in this country as it steadily was throughout the years 
from 1896 to 1900 inclusive. Yet even then the rate of 
employment never was so favourable as it had been in 1889 
and 1890. When looking over a period of nearly twenty 
years we see this slow decline in the relative demand for 
labour, despite the moderate growth of our population, we 
could conceive no more crushing proof of the profound and 
progressive injury we inflict upon the interests of the masses 
by our present fiscal practice. Never once in the last quarter 
of a century has the annual rate of employment in the skilled 
trades been so high under free imports as under the German 
and American tariffs in the last few years, 

The effect upon the rate of wages has been precisely what 
we should expect. The last annual volume of labour statistics 
issued by the Board of Trade contains a very striking diagram 
showing that the general course of wages has never regained 
the level of nearly a decade ago.* Nor let it be imagined for a 
moment that these are merely the hardy assertions of an 
inveterate partisan oblivious to fact—and destitute of humour, 
as Our excellent mentor the Sfectator explains must be the case 
with all Tariff Reformers. Soi#. But let us take the Economist. 
No one will accuse it of levity, but as an exponent of orthodox 
opinions and as an authority on facts it deserves the respect 
even of the oracle of Wellington Street. The Economist itself 
has now declared that so far as the working classes are con- 
cerned the boom isan entire myth.f There has been nothing 
in the state of employment and wages, we are told, to compen- 
sate for the harsh rise in the cost of food, fuel, and clothing ; 


* Since writing [this I have noticed a table in the Labour Gazette for 
December (p. 357), showing that in 1906 the total wages of 1,150,000 were 
£150,000 per week below the 1900 level. These wages are still to the 
probable extent of 450,000 a week under the level of seven years ago, despite 
the heavy increase in the cost of living ! 

+ See the leading article in The Economist for December 7 last, containing 
also some despairing temarks on the prospect before the income-tax payer. 
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and we are assured, by the organ which on purely commercial 
questions is the most notable of all Cobdenite witnesses, that the 
condition of the working classes has undoubtedly been worse 
during the last five years than in the equal period immediately 
before the South African War. That manner of putting it is 
meant to discredit the war, Argument upon that issue does 
not touch the immediate question. The Economist concedes 
the point for which Tariff Reformers have been contending. 
There has been no end to the buzzing of the Cobdenite fly 
upon the economic cart-wheel. Month after month the coun- 
try has been summoned to rejoice in the Board of Trade 
returns, in themselves excellent, but representing progress only 
in a subordinate part of our interests. Mr. Asquith has surren- 
dered himself to the luxury of thinking in millions, and he has 
repeatedly assured the country that it is wallowing in prosperity 
to an unparalleled and almost irresponsible extent. The boom 
has been exploited for all it was worth and much more. No 
more reckless exaggeration of temporary profits was ever sug- 
gested bya fraudulent prospectus as a permanent basis for 
investment. Whatever effect the boom may have had upon the 
commercial fortunes of the country, it made the political fortunes 
of the party which is at present in office. But the Economist tells 
the working classes that the boom was for all democratic pur- 
poses an optical delusion—and this confession alone knocks 
the bottom out of the case for Cobdenism as presented during 
the last few years to popular audiences. 

Upon the next point we have still more astonishing testimony. 
The country was no more strenuously assured that the benefits 
of the boom were real than that the dangers of dumping were 
imaginary. Upon this issue it is something like a deputy for 
Daniel who comes to judgment in the shape of Mr. Chiozza 
Money, M.P., who was the indefatigable statistician for the 
defence in the first days of the tariff struggle. He confides 
his gloomy apprehensions to the oppressed bosom of the Daily 
News,* which is now fairer to Tariff Reformers than any other 
Ministerial organ, and fights for the wrong cause far better 
than any Unionist journal fights for the right. Mr. Chiozza 
Money explains that “the slump is about to follow the boom as 
inevitably as night follows day.” ‘ Generally,” declares this 
prophet, “hard times in America and Canada and upon the 
Continent of Europe will quickly affect both our export and 
our home trade, and we shall be fortunate if we escape easily.” 
From this broad. view the Balaam of North Paddington begins 
to reason. He warns the readers of the Dazly News not only 
that dumping is a dread really, but that dumping has already 


* See despairing article in Daily News, December 9. 
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recommenced. Mr. Chiozza Money gives an interesting state- 
ment which evidently deserves to be reproduced. He points 
out that the significant feature of the November trade returns is 
the sudden increase in iron and steel imports and the sudden 
decline in the corresponding exports. . Mr. Money proceeds : 


THE IRON BAROMETER. 


Here is the movement of the iron and steel barometer for the last three 
months: 


September—Imports fe// . ‘ ; : - 
Exports rose . ‘ : . 380,756 
October — Imports vose . : : . 78,836 
Exports rose . , ; - 497,736 
November —Imports vose . ‘ ‘ . 121,566 
Exports fe// . : . 334,958 


I have not checked these figures, but on previous occasions 
have generally found Balaam very sound in his arithmetic, 
The serious significance of his figures is only too clear. There 
is no doubt that dumping in the iron and steel trades has 
already been resumed from the side of Germany, and the 
United States, as we shall see, is just about to be heard from. 
The fiscal prophet of the Daily News says sooth when he tells 
us roundly that “the enormous productive power of America 
will undoubtedly seek a foreign outlet in view of the partial 
paralysis of the home market, and Germany, also with a shrink- 
ing home demand, will be found freely offering her output in 
the export market.” That is to sav, boii these countries will 
be found destroying the livelihood of British labour in the only 
free-import market. I fear it is in vain to appeal as yet even 
to the Daily News. But it is a paper wholly devoted to social 
reform. It defends with obvious and unflinching sincerity, 
according to its lights, the interest of the masses, It is aware 
that the employment of the people is the very life of the 
people. It believes that goods are to a main extent what Karl 
Marx called them, “crystallised labour.” It knows that the 
rate of unemployment has already risen to the very ominous 
figure of 5 per cent. even in the skilled trades, and that a far 
greater proportion of the indefinite mass of casual labour is 
workless ; and this foremost organ of Radical democracy is 
warned by its principal economic contributor that German 
Kartells and American Trusts are about to sweep away the 
livelihood of thousands of British workmen in mid-winter, and 
in its editorial columns the Daily News has not one word to 
say. The organ of social amelioration, it denounces /azssez 
faire in connection with every other question under heaven, 
but it is prepared to look on in the name of Jatssez faire 
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while the very life of the people is destroyed by protected 
competition. 

A still more notable fact is that while the Daily News was 
throwing up the sponge, the Daily Chronicle was positively giving 
up the ghost.* There is no other word for it, and if Tariff 
Reformers are wise, they will make a thorough study of the 
leading article entitled “ Threatening a British Industry,” and 
will distribute appropriate quotations by the million throughout 
the country. A business paper of high standing, the /ronmonger, 
had published a paragraph calling attention to the predatory 
attempts of the American Steel Trust. Cattle driving is a pecca- 
dillo compared with the scale of those international methods of 
economic piracy which are only possible under free imports. This 
is the sole open market in the world. It is, therefore, the objec- 
tive of every foreign trust seeking to dispose of surpluses at 
slaughter prices, Dumping is not merely the war of all against 
one, It isa form of industrial attack corresponding to the use 
of submarine mines, The case recorded by the /ronmonger 
is so instructive in itself and so typical of much to be expected 
in the future, that it ought to be given in full: 


The American Steel Trust has put a pistol to the heads of the Welsh tin- 
plate manufacturers. During the last few months the great bulk of our 
supplies of imported bars have come from France and Belgium, but now the 
two big trusts, German and American, are in the field for business. The 
Americans have made no bones about it at all, for they are face to face now 
with the Welsh consumers—z.e., the tinplate manufacturers—and their ulti- 
matum to them is, ‘‘ Either buy our bars or be smashed. If you do not buy 
our bars we will turn them into tinplates ourselves, and cut the ground from 
under your feet in every market in which you do business.” This ultimatum, 
we understand, was delivered verbally a few days ago, and in order to discuss 
the position which has thus arisen a meeting of the Welsh tinplate trade was 
held at Swansea. The demand of the United States Steel Corporation was 
that the associated makers should purchase not less than 3000 tons monthly 
of American steel bars from the Trust at a premium on to-day’s market price. 


Here is a beautiful example of the process which Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie long ago expounded to us. Control the home 
market, he said, and the foreign market shall be added unto 
you. The United States adopted a tariff to destroy the Welsh 
import of tinplate, and it was duly destroyed. The Americans 
proceeded to replace the foreign commodity by creating a 
strong home industry. And now we are at the third stage, 
and the American Steel Trust is in a position to threaten that 
unless industrial tribute is submissively paid by this country 
the Welsh tinplate trade will be attacked at its base. In face 
of this incident the Daily Chronicle falls into a most creditable 


“See despiiring leading article upon dumping in Daily Chronicle 
December 9. 
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state of indignation. “The Tariff Reformer is entitled to ask us, 
‘Would you stand idly by and allow a thriving industry to be 
led like a sheep to the slaughter?’ ‘Certainly not.’” Do our 
eyes deceive us, and are we driven back upon the pantomimic 
exclamations of the season? “Certainly not!” But what 
becomes of the logic of Cobdenism? Have we not been 
told that sugar and other commodities could not be too 
cheap, whether bounty fed or not, and that it was our 
business to assist at the ruinof the West Indies by standing 
idly by. Does not Cobdenism assure us that every import 
automatically creates an export; that every saving to the con- 
sumer upon one article increases his ability to buy another ; 
that if any industry is injured some other trade must be more 
than proportionately benefited; that if any worker loses his 
trade, additional opportunity must be simultaneously created for 
somebody else; and that the dumpers, dump they never so 
desperately, can only nourish our prosperity and ruin them- 
selves, What becomes of free imports if our faith in the an- 
cient syllogisms is shaken by such revolutionary pens as that 
of the writer in the Dazly Chronicle ? 

Taine thought a syllogism was something as beautiful in 
itself as a Beethoven symphony, The Free Trade controversialists 
have always hitherto seemed to be of the same opinion. They 
would see no flaw in the perfection of their own doctrine and no 
element of merit in ours. The Ministerial journal, it will be 
seen, concedes the whole case for Tariff Reform when it de- 
clares in effect that under free imports there is no security. 
But if the perils are as shown, what is the remedy ? The Free 
Trade writer finds it in a proposal which would take Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s breath away, and nevertheless would also appal 
Lord Cromer, who warns us that there is increased necessity 
for taking everything lying down, lest the Protectionist nations, 
who have been peacefully attacking our trade for the last 
quarter of a century, should at last become seriously annoyed. 
The Daily Chronicle points out that although the Steel Trust talks 
so lightly of tinplate, the United States produces no tin: the 
British Empire has all the tin ; and we are brought to the final 
conclusion that in case of any serious case of unscrupulous 
dumping at the expense of the South Wales industry we must 
be prepared absolutely ¢o prohibit the export of tm to countries 
outside the British Empire / "Regarded as a Free Trade pro- 
position, there could hardly be a more amusing commentary 
upon the passing of the boom. It is enough to have secured 
from the Daily News and the Daily Chronicle alike the admission 
that under our system as it stands we have no industrial defence, 
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and that although we will allow no British trust to flourish 
upon our soil, it is all the more certainly in the power of 
foreign trusts to destroy British enterprise and employment and 
to exercise dominion over us. 

Nor is this the end of the catalogue. There is a still more 
remarkable confession to be noticed, and upon a more delicate 
subject and from a still more unexpected quarter. The West- 
minster Gazette,* most zealous among the devout, has rotated its 
prayer-mill with exemplary piety, and has endeavoured to keep 
off Tariff Reformers by the use of what is known among the hills 
as a devil-driver. According to this organ, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
followers have been divided into only two categories—the bad 
and the mad. In this comprehensive but simple faith it had 
never wavered. But what are we to think when we find the 
semi-official columns of the evening oracle full of lamentation 
upon the operations of the Beef Trust? Three things in this 
campaign are singular, The Westminster tells us that its 
facts and its figures cannot be questioned in any way, and 
that these figures and facts show that our position ‘is one 
of increasing dependence upon foreign supplies.” Since 
1902, we are told—that is, since Mr, Chamberlain’s movement 
began—the proportion of meat imports to total consumption 
has grown from 33.7 per cent. to 4o per cent. Yes, but 
under free imports what does our contemporary expect ? 
Is it not the purpose of Cobdenism to encourage imports of 
all kinds at any price, and if not, why is Cobdenism main- 
tained ? Were we not told that the larger the import of any 
commodity the lower the price and the better for the consumer ? 
Was it not explained unto us that nothing but the unre- 
stricted access of foreign supplies to this market could prevent 
our food from costing us more; that foreign food was the 
palladium of our prosperity ? There could hardly be a more 
striking proof than this lament in the journal of sea-green 
orthodoxy over our “increasing dependence upon foreign 
supplies,” that the preliminary object of the tariff move- 
ment has been attained, that the fiscal tradition as it existed 
before Mr, Chamberlain’s return from South Africa has been 
overthrown in this country, and that Jaissez-faire ideas have 
expired in the minds which are defending them. 

Secondly, the Westminster article is important in its bearing 
upon the trust problem. That newspaper has repeatedly 
extolled as one of the chief advantages of our happy state 
the supposed inability of trusts to flourish upon our soil and to 

* See despairing leading article in Westminster Gazette, December 16, 
907. 
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tyrannise over our interests, The assertions and the logic of the 
Radical campaign against the Beef Trust are equally worth fol- 
lowing. We are told, to begin with, that we are absolutely under 
the domination of an American combine with respect to our meat 
supplies. Our masters in the meat market are four American 
houses working in agreement. They rule Smithfield. They 
are driving the English farmer out of business in the last great 
department of agriculture that was left to him. The Beef Trust 
is manipulating prices as it pleases, and it is carrying out what 
the late Lord Goschen might have described as a gamble with 
the food of the people upon the hugest scale ever known, The 
manner in which thc present situation has been brought about 
will repay study, dec'ares the Westminster. It will indeed. 
The Trust first made its position secure in the United States. 
The Chicago houses proceeded to purchase the control of a 
large part of the Argentine supply. They were now in a 
position to dominate our whole import trade in meat. Then 
they transferred their operations to this side of the Atlantic, 
and proceeded to attack our home competition at its base. The 
sequel is explained in an excellent passage, 

To-day—under one name or another—the four trust firms hold forty-four 
of the shops in Smithfield Market, and of the cattle brought into the metro- 
politan and foreign markets last year 80 per cent. came from abroad. London, 
that is to say, has become dependent upon the foreigner for most of its 
supplies of meat. Meanwhile a process of decentralisation has been carried 
into the provinces. Large depots for the sale of American meat have been 
established near the great cattle-markets ; butchers have been either bought 
up or under-sold; contractors have been driven out of business or made 
agents for the supply of trust meat, and by taking the country in detail the 
Chicago houses have been able to create a position in which they fix the price 
of meat in all the principal markets. . . . Thus prices are no longer determined 
by the local demand or supply, but by the fact that the trust firms can at will 
throw meat on to the market or withhold from buyers. 


In other words, instead of a tariff enabling us to control the 
trade on this side, free imports enable a foreign trust to wield 
from the other side a far more artificial and pernicious con- 
trol. The Chicago Combine has done more to diminish stock 
than a decade of cattle-driving could accomplish if that exer- 
cise were extended to the whole of the United Kingdom, But 
what moral is drawn by the Westminster Gazette? ‘‘ A splen- 
didly equipped and organised machine with great capital 
resources, has been used against a scattered and unorganised 
industry,” on the one hand. And on our side there must be 
“a combination of all the interests.” Apply these last two 
sentences not to one industry but to all industries fighting under 
free imports against protected competition,and the Tariff Reform 
League could hardly desire a simpler epitome of the whole of 
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its creed, But the Westminster Gazette has been rejoiciig on 
all other occasions in the fact that even counter-trusts are 
impossible in this country. In other words, an equal power 
of combination is impossible. Our contemporary’s pious 
advice is reduced to absurdity by its fixed principles. Yet at 
the last General Election the shires were told from every 
Liberal platform that whatever we had lost in wheat-growing 
we had gained in stock-raising. Earnest politicians like Mr. 
Masterman believe—and it is not necessary to disagree with them 
—that the extension of small holdings must be the true 
foundation of any solidly based social policy, looking to the 
soil as well as to the slums. It is utterly inexplicable to the 
present writer that thinkers like these, not otherwise con- 
ventional or timid, should fail to see that the labourer cannot 
be wedded to the land until in this country, as in Prussia and 
France, he is sure of his marriage-lines in the shape of a tariff. 
Without that the small-holder is at the mercy of foreign syndi- 
cates, Mr. Jesse Collings would be the first to agree that in 
the face of the Radical revelations about the Beef Trust, under 
our present fiscal system, a policy of small holdings offers little 
hope for the man with three acres and no chance whatever for 
the cow. 

But in existing circumstances, owing to our increasing 
subjection to the Beef Trust, it is certain that the more the 
home producer is injured the more the home consumer will 
ultimately have to pay. After the boom, and as a result of 
giving Cobdenism a last lease of life, not only have we got 
dearer food but it is invisibly taxed by the Chicago Trust as 
no national tariff could have taxed it. It is certain that if 
Mr, Chamberlain’s policy had been promptly carried into law 
our whole food-supply, wheat and meat alike, would have 
been freer and cheaper. We have still further diminished and 
discouraged our rural population without benefit to the con- 
sumer, and we have limited Colonial development to strengthen 
American monopoly. 

There are many other topics which can only be glanced at 
in passing. The Economist, as we have seen, declares that labour 
has been injured, and attributes it to the war. Repudiating 
this latter reason, Lord Rothschild declares that capital has 
rushed away from the country, and he attributes this to the dread 
of Socialistic measures.* But both opinions establish the facts 
while offering contradictory explanations of them, They agree 
in disposing of the colossal exaggeration as to our unparalleled 
well-being under the late boom. Lotd Rothschild declares 


* See the valuable pamphlet upon the éxodus of capital recently published 
by Sir Joseph Lawrence. 
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that no less a sum than £150,000,000 of British capital has 
left this country during the last three years for investment. 
Why has that prodigious amount fled from the country under 
the boom? Why has it fled from this country at all? Why 
has the pactolean stream gone to irrigate the protected nations ? 
Why has all this capital been in haste to put the whole width of 
the sea between itself and the only country which rejoices in 
free dumping? The rate at which we are losing our gold lends 
point to the desperate suggestion of the Daily Chronicle that we 
can always cling to our tin! There has been of course for 
many years a steady exodus of money from France, but the 
reason is quite different. France increases without ceasing her 
productive power, but does not increase her consuming power 
—owing to her stationary population and wonderful thrift— 
and her vast annual savings must go largely to support enter- 
prise abroad. The three countries which may be compared in 
respect of industrial energy and equipment are the United 
Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. Capital has 
decamped in only one of these cases, and it has fled from free 
imports. 

This brings us close to our last point. What does Lord 
Rothschild mean when he tells us that the exodus of capital has 
been caused by dread of Socialistic measures? He means for 
all practical purposes nothing but this, that we have refused 
to broaden the basis of taxation. It is certain for several 
reasons that our national expenditure is entering upon another 
period of rapid increase, despite the profligate promises of 
economy which were lavished upon the country before 
Ministers came into power, And though broadening the 
revenue by levying upon foreign imports will ultimately be 
found a necessity which no party can avoid, capital will suffer 
sharply in the interval, and will make still further efforts to 
escape. Free imports now mean a system of revenue which 
bans capital and penalises enterprise. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s colleagues are committed to vast schemes of 
expenditure upon socialreform. Yet they have been flinging 
away revenue with both hands. Their folly in abolishing 
the Coal Tax was not so extreme as the folly of the late 
Unionist Government in abolishing the Corn Duty, but by 
both means we have got rid already of five millions of indirect 
revenuc, every penny of which will have to come out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers, though a very large part of it was 
formerly extracted from what the Westminster Gazette calls “ the 
foreigner.” Sir Robert Giffen, though a Free Trader, has told 
us emphatically that the Registration Duty “ was wholly unfelt.” 
It is also beyond doubt that a moderate duty on meat imports 
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would be paid by the Chicago Trust, which is met by pro- 
hibitive agrarian tariffs everywhere else in Europe, and must 
sell in this market or cannot sell at all. With a moderate tariff 
we and not the Trust would hold the trumps in this question. 

But, since it is neither possible for this Government to 
repudiate nor grant old age pensions on any consistent principle, 
let them be introduced upon an opportunist system of instal- 
ments certain to lead to the grossest auctioneering competition 
for the Democratic vote by which politics have ever been 
debased, rather than that a great and simple scheme should be 
established under which the mass of those who are to benefit 
would pay their just share of contribution through the tariff in 
the best and easiest way. Many foreign interests would con- 
tribute with them. Let capital go; and in departing transfer 
to other countries the employment it provides rather than that 
a fairer, more powerful, more elastic system of national taxation 
should be adopted. Let sea-power perish in the element from 
which it rose, and let our dominion go down with it, and let 
honour sink with our sun rather than that our fiscal system 
should be modified. For this is the final epitaph on the boom. 
It is not ours. Mr, Haldane has said it and drawn the true 
moral from all the open confessions. He should be our 
Minister for War, and he is our Minister for Words. He tells 
us not obscurely that we shall be crushed by the numerical 
preponderance of the chief protectionist nations, ‘Germany 
had a population of nearly 60 millions to our 44 millions; the 
United States would before long have a population of 100 
millions ; and it would be very hard for us with a population 
of 44 millions to maintain a two-Power standard against two 
nations with a combined population of 160 millions. We 
might not be able in days to come to depend wholly nor 
absolutely upon our Navy with the completeness of to-day.” 
Within less than a decade it will be impossible to maintain our 
naval supremacy upon a basis of Free Trade finance. It will 
be impossible to promote social efficiency without new sources 
of revenue, It will be impossible to retain preference without 
reciprocity. It may be impossible to hold our dominions even 
nominally together without the federation in trade and arms of 
those white peoples of the Empire who do not realise one and 
all as they should that our sea-power is the life of their life. 
Even upon the most inveterate of Mr. Chamberlain’s opponents 
it is beginning to dawn that he did not sit eight years in the 
Colonial Office for nothing, and that if he has passed through 
shadowy hours his vindication is rising the brighter. 


J. L. GARVIN, 


CANON LAW AND THE DECEASED 
WIFE’S SISTER’S MARRIAGE ACT 


Wuat is Canon Law ? Its characteristic feature, as distinguished 
from other kinds of law, is that it is clerical law. It is some- 
times called Church Law; but it cannot be rightly so called 
except on the hypothesis that the clergy are the Church, or at 
least are the rulers and lawgivers of the Church, to the exclusion 
of the laity. In England, as will presently be shown, there is 
now no such thing as either Church Law or Canon Law, apart 
from the sanction of the Sovereign ; but in England before the 
Reformation Canon Law was, as elsewhere, in the whole scope 
and standard of its provisions, predominantly clerical, Even 
when it touched the discipline and property of the laity its 
touch was clerical : clerical in idea, clerical in effect. 

Some Canons owe their origin to Church Councils, and over 
these Councils Emperors or their representatives occasionally 
presided; but the vast body, generally the whole body, 
of those over whom they presided were clergy of divers 
degrees. What are called General or Gcumenical Councils 
were, in fact, clerical councils on a large scale. They 
were not Councils of the Church, if within the Church be 
included the laity ; but merely assemblages of clerical per- 
sonages from the widespread dioceses of Christendom, whose 
decrees reflected the mind and were essentially the work of the 
clergy. In ages when the clergy represented such knowledge 
as then existed and the laity possessed it not, it was of course 
natural and good that the clergy should take into their own 
hands the direction of Church affairs. But it is a lamentable 
fact that the clergy never sought to educate the laity in know- 
ledge and aptitude for Church administration. Having obtained 
controlling power, their ane object, their unresting ambition, 
was to keep the laity subject by the extension of that power. 
This object is patent throughout the whole course of the 
development of Canon Law from its first enactments to its 
practical completion under Clement V. and John XXII. In 
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the canons of both General and Provincial Councils ; in the 
decrees, decretals, and rescripts of the Bishops of Rome; in 
the constitutions of popes and cardinals combined ; in bulls 
and briefs, encyclicals and extravagants ; in the adoption of 
customs and the interpretation whether of customs or laws— 
everywhere throughout the huge mass of agglomerated ecclesi- 
asticism called the corpus canonici juris the same note rings 
clear, the same purpose is perspicuous, viz., the aggrandisement 
of the clergy, not infrequently at the expense of the laity. The 
code of Pope Gregory IX., compiled by the Dominican jurist 
Raimond da Pennaforte in the early part of the thirteenth 
century [in consequence of the legislation of the Emperor 
Frederick 1I., compiled by the Imperial Chancellor Peter de 
Vinea, and intended, among other aims, to set some bounds to 
Canon Law] affords irrefragable evidence of the independence, 
even supremacy, assumed by ecclesiastical over civil law. 
Gregory’s code, partly old and based on the audacious inven- 
tions of the false decretals attributed to Isidore, and partly of 
his own making, did not hesitate to set the Church (by which 
the Pope means himself and his clergy) above the State, and 
to claim for the Roman Pontiff an authority not only higher 
than that of any single Sovereign, but of all the Sovereigns of 
the world combined. It even went the length of pronouncing 
that “all temporal jurisprudence was bound to frame its 
decrees with due deference to the superior ecclesiastical 
jurisprudence.” 

The Constitutions known as those of Ottobuoni, passed in 
1268 at a Council held at St. Paul’s under the presidency of 
the Cardinal Legate, and deemed for some time as peculiarly 
the Canon Law of England, use similar language. They 
admonish “the king, and princes, and all under their authority 
to yield obedience with great humility to archbishops and all 
other bishops.” 

Thus Canon Law itself declares itself to be clerical law pure 
and simple; specially binding on the clergy, but binding also 
on the laity in so far as they were spiritual subjects of the 
Church, although they themselves had been suffered to take 
neither part nor lot in its enactments. As far as the laity were 
concerned, Gregory’s decretals and Ottobuoni’s constitutions 
meant nothing less than abject servitude under a tyrannous 
ecclesiastical despotism. From those days to our own, Rome 
has abated neither jot nor tittle of her claims, but has con- 
siderably enlarged them by the decree of Infallibility fulminated 
in 1870—a decree which, were it as operative as it is impotent, 
would put an end to all liberty of religious thought among the 
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laity ; although in the twentieth century many of the laity are 
as intelligent, as well educated in religious matters, and possess 
means of acquiring knowledge and arriving at sound judgments 
not unequal to those of the bulk of the clergy. 

Such was Roman Canon Law ; which in theory was English 
Canon Law also until the denationalising usurpations of the 
papacy were flung to the winds in the sixteenth century. In 
theory, I say, because for centuries before the Reformation the 
claims of Rome on England, especially its financial and legis- 
lative claims, had been frequently disputed, and not seldom 
wholly denied. But during the course of the Reformation, 
among other wholesome changes which were wrought, came a 
great change in the basis of the authority of Canon Law, 
The dream was for ever dispelled that English Canon Law was 
immune from civil authority. For bya statute of Henry VIII. 
it was enacted that in cases of litigation, when any part of the 
corpus juris canonict was appealed to, the appellant was bound 
to prove that the part quoted had been received and acted on 
in England ; otherwise his appeal was void. Not only so; it 
was further enacted that only such canons as were neither 
“contrariant nor repugnant to the laws, statutes, and customs 
of this realm shall now still be used and executed as they were 
afore the making of this Act.” These provisions, which are 
still in force, make it abundantly clear that no canon contrariant 
to statute is now valid in the Church of England; and that 
canons acknowledged to be valid derive their executive validity 
from the civil power. Without civif sanction they are in no 
effective sense of the word “laws,” In the original sense of 
the Greek word “canon” they may continue to be rules, or 
standards, for the measurement and adjustment of the con- 
victions, the ideals, the desires of individuals, or combinations 
of individuals; but until the civil sanction has been given 
to a canon, or after that sanction has been withdrawn, the 
canon has neither the nature nor the force of law. No 
court can administer it, No authority can execute its 
sentences. 

It has been part of the strength and stability, the pride and 
glory of the Church of England since the epoch of the Refor- 
mation that the clergy cannot make laws binding on the laity 
without the ratification of Parliament; and not even binding 
on themselves without the assent and consent of the Crown, 
Before Convocation can even proceed to consider the formation 
of a canon the Royal consent must be obtained ; and after the 
canon has been framed it has no legal force until the Crown 
has sanctioned its promulgation. It would be as constitutional 
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to hold that the bills of Parliament are Statute law without the 
seal of the Sovereign, as that the canons of Convocation are 
Church law apart from the Royal sanction. 

It is impossible to express more clearly and exactly this 
integral necessity of the action of the Crown, both for the 
framing and the authorisation of canons, than in the language 
of the preamble of King James I. to the Constitutions and 
Canons Ecclesiastical of 1603: 


Forasmuch [it is written] as the Convocation of Canterbury [Yerk is not 
mentioned in this preamble but is included in the Letters Patent] having 
by virtue of our authority granted unto them, treated of, concluded, and 
agreed upon certain Canons, Orders, Ordinances, and Constitutions, to 
the end and purpose by us limited and prescribed unto them; and 
have thereupon offered and presented the same unto us, most humbly 
desiring us to give our Royal assent unto their said Canons, &c., according to 
the form of a certain statute, made in that behalf in the twenty-fifth year of 
Henry VIII., and by our said prerogative Royal and Supreme Authority in 
Causes Ecclesiastical to ratify by our Letters Patent under our Great Seal of 
England, and to confirm the same ; [therefore the Canons are] published for 
due observation by his Majesty’s authority under the Great Seal of England. 


In so far then as the English canons have the force of law, 
it is the authority of the Sovereign under the Great Seal which 
supplies that force. Where the Royal authority has not been 
given no canon has any force. Whatever may be the case 
elsewhere, in England, at least, and for the members of the 
national Church, no such thing exists for the laity as Church 
Law in any constitutional sense of the term, apart from the 
authority of Parliament; nor for the clergy (and possibly 
Church officers, though this is doubtful) apart from the autho- 
rity of the Crown, To speak of the acts of Convocation, a 
purely clerical assembly, as Church Law until and unless these 
acts have been ratified by the Crown is both a misuse and abuse 
of terms—a baseless misuse and a misleading abuse. 

What, then, happens in case the sanction of the Crown has 
been subtracted from any particular canon, as, e.g., in the Act 
recently passed (August 28, 1907) to amend the law relating 
to marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and “ enacted by the 
King’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal and Commons in 
Parliament assembled?” This Act, as all the world knows, is 
an Act for legalising a marriage between a man and his sister- 
in-law, and for rendering such “a marriage neither void nor 
voidable, as a civil contract, by reason only of such affinity.” 
In contrast with this Act, the 99th Canon adjudges “ all 
marriages so made and contracted as incestuous and unlawful, 
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and consequently to be dissolved as void from the beginning, 
and the parties so married by course of law to be separated,” 
There can be no sort of doubt about the direct and unmistak- 
able oppugnancy of these two declarations. The Canon of 
1603 declares marriage with a deceased wife’s sister “ unlawful, 
void from the beginning,” and so to be dissolved. The Statute 
of 1907 declares them neither “void nor voidable” by reason 
of the affinity of the contracting parties. 

Now if the Canon of 1603 still holds good as Church Law, 
then the Act of 1907 has created a state of clear and absolute 
contradiction, not to say a state of war, between the law of 
the Church and the law of the Realm. But I venture to 
submit the question: Can the ggth Canon any longer be 
considered a law of the Church? By the Act of 1907 the 
King’s Majesty has declared these sister-in-law marriages to be 
neither “ void nor voidable by reason of affinity.” This de- 
claration obviously withdraws from the 99th Canon the Royal 
sanction to the contrary declaration that these “ marriages 
are unlawful and void from the beginning.” The Royal sanction 
no longer supports the Canonical declaration in this particular 
instance. And without that support how can the declaration 
be any longer considered as part of Church Law? True, the 
Canon has not been formally and technically repealed. I 
suppose it can only be so repealed by the action of Convoca- 
tion, moving under the authority of the Sovereign. But 
although not explicitly repealed, has it not been repealed 
implicitly? In order to maintain a negative answer to this 
question it is necessary to maintain not only that Church Law 
may be contrariant to statute law, which is forbidden by 25 
Henry VIII., but also to maintain, first, that the King’s Majesty 
has declared two opposites to be concurrently true, viz., that 
these marriages are at once lawful and unlawful ; and, secondly, 
that Church Law in England can rest on Convocation alone, 
without the support of either Crown or Parliament. In other 
words, that the Church of England means to go back to the 
condition of things before the Reformation, when Church law 
meant merely clerical declarations—declarations in which the 
laity had neither share nor voice, 
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No doubt large numbers of persons strongly disapprove of 
the new Marriage Act. For myself, personally, I entertain a 
strong regret at its enactment. But I have no desire to argue 
over again the case against it. That was done by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury with the utmost force, lucidity, and 
temperateness in the House of Lords during the recent debates. 
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The real and only practical question for Churchmen, now, is: 
How shall they behave towards the Act? Shall they continue 
to resent it: or shall they gradually learn to treat it with the 
loyal respect due to the laws of the land ? 

It must not be forgotten that the Act is no sudden parlia- 
mentary freak, It is not a bit of legislative flotsam tossed on 
the shore by a tempestuous wave of parliamentary impulse, 
The question of these marriages has been before the country 
for at least half a century, It has been frequently debated in 
the press; several times nearly passed through parliament, 
The majorities in its favour have been large, and not confined 
to any single political party. Many Churchmen in the House 
of Commons have consistently supported it. The House of 
Lords, of which the overwhelming majority are Churchmen, is 
on its side, Great numbers of lay Churchmen have urged 
their parliamentary representatives to vote for it. I am bound 
also to add my surprise at the largeness of the number of 
devout Christian wives who have expressed their approval of it 
as being in the best interests of their husbands and children in 
case they themselves should be removed by death, These 
marriages cannot, therefore, be considered as a wholesale viola- 
tion of the Anglican conscience. Biblical scholars are practic- 
ally agreed that they are not anti-Scriptural, The Act, therefore, 
not being contrary to Scripture, and having been deliberately 
passed after some fifty years of debate, and largely at the desire 
of Church people, is there not something strange in the attitude 
not merely of disapproval and regret, but of resentment and 
animosity with which a section, though only a section, of 
Church people continue to defame the Act ? 

On the other hand, it should be remembered in their behoof 
that marriages of affinity were previously prohibited not only 
by Canon Law, but by Statute Law also, The Table of pro- 
hibited degrees was inserted within the covers of the Prayer 
Book ; and although not truly a part of the Prayer Book, nor 
even part of the King’s Ecclesiastical Laws till 1835, it has 
been for generations incorporated with that book, and its 
authority has in consequence been popularly taken for granted. 
Moreover, by canonical command, the Table was ordered to 
be publicly set up in every church and fixed at the charge of 
the parish. For four centuries it has so stood before the eyes 
of the people on every visit to their parish church, Then, too, 
many devout Christians still believe that although not explicitly 
and expressly forbidden by Scripture, these marriages are yet 
implicitly and inferentially so forbidden, Others, too, are 
profoundly convinced that the new Marriage Act is a perilous 
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invasion into the shrine of the domestic circle, and contrary to 
the ideals of marriage maintained for centuries by the Christian 
Church, To all such pains and scruples the tenderest charity 
is due. It would be a sorry prospect for both Church and 
Country if earnest thoughtful men and women were expected 
to change their deep lifelong convictions in a moment ; and at 
the turn, however slow, of the parliamentary helm. In a free 
Nation and a free Church disapproval, even of laws, so long as 
it does not amount to disobedience, has an inalienable right to 
free and full expression, To challenge this right is to strike a 
deadly blow at the root of both civil and religious liberty. 

But this disapproval has created a singular and extraordinary 
position in reference to the celebration of these marriages and 
the parties contractingthem, According to the general, though 
not unanimous advice of the bishops to their clergy, these 
marriages ought not to be celebrated in churches ; yet accor- 
ding to their still more general advice the contracting parties 
are not, by reason of such marriage, to be excluded from the 
Holy Communion. Of the former part of this advice I wish 
in this article to say nothing except to express my conviction 
that, although disagreeing with it, 1 am sure it has been given 
in every instance with a most anxious desire to deal wisely 
with a very difficult and delicate situation and to make the new 
Act, if possible, run smoothly. 

But the second part of the advice has a very close and direct 
bearing on the sanctions of Canon Law; and particularly on 
the ggth Canon now under consideration. Not only, as we 
have seen, has the Royal authority becn implicitly subtracted 
from that Canon, thus depriving it of any real claim hence- 
forth to be in any juridical sense entitled “law”; but 
the action of the Episcopate in recommending, with a 
practically unanimous voice, that the parties contracting these 
marriages shall not be debarred from the Holy Communion, 
has inferentially taken away any remnant of episcopal authority 
attaching to the Canon, though not technically repealing it. 
For if the Canon be not implicitly abrogated, how can these 
parties be recognised as rightful partakers of the Holy Com- 
munion ? 

Doubt may be admitted as to the precise meaning of the 
word “incestuous” applied by the Canon to these marriages: 
but there is no possibility of doubt as to the clear sense of the 
words “unlawful,” and “ void from the beginning.” We know 
that these words are no longer true according to Statute Law. 
But are they any longer true even according to Church Law? 
If they are, then it would seem a very serious thing indeed to 
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admit the contracting parties to the Holy Table of the Lord. 
Either the Canon is no longer admissible as Church Law, or 
approach to the Holy Communion ought to be inadmissible, 
But seeing that the counsels of the Episcopate have, as I be- 
lieve, most thoughtfully and tenderly and rightly pronounced 
on behalf of admission to the Holy Communion, have they not 
also, inferentially at least, declared that the Canon is no longer 
Church Law? It is to be hoped that under his Majesty’s 
authority Convocation will take an early opportunity of either 
revising or repealing a Canon which no longer possesses either 
Royal sanction or effective Episcopal approbation, 

It is sometimes said that to admit to the Holy Communion 
persons forbidden to marry by Canon, although empowered to 
marry by statute, and yet to advise that their marriage should 
not be sacredly celebrated in church, is to swallow a camel and 
strain at a gnat. Illogical the position assuredly is. But is 
logic always the best ruler of conduct? Is not compromise 
sometimes not only safer in its consequences but better in itself 
than syllogism ? The assent of logic is not always necessary 
to the consent of wisdom. Regarded, therefore, simply as a 
compromise, a method of tiding over the acute stage of a great 
difficulty, these contradictory counsels may, and I| trust will, 
ultimately prove (although I cannot see my way to adopt one 
of them) to be beneficial and statesmanly, 

Temporary in any case, I hope, will be the advice not to 
celebrate these sister-in-law marriages in church, thus driving 
the contracting parties to the registrar’s office. By slow degrees, 
the Canon having been either removed or modified—nay, even 
though it should remain untouched—it is devoutly to be de- 
sired, in the interests of religious charity, that no ecclesiastical 
brand should be permanently affixed to these marriages. For 
the true and deep objection to the brand is not that it is 
illogical, nor that it is inconsistent with the liberty allowed by 
statute, but that it is cruel to conscience—not, indeed, the 
conscience of those who burn in the brand, but of those in 
whom the brand is burnt. The persons who henceforward 
contract these marriages will contract them conscientiously, 
They will say Holy Scripture does not forbid these marriages, 
the law of the realm legitimatises them, their own conscience 
approves them. Why, then, should they not be celebrated in 
church? There is nothing in the way of hindrance except an 
ancient English Canon no longer supported by Royal authority, 
nor in the hallowed matter of Holy Communion sustained by 
the Episcopate, and therefore in no true sense English Canon 
Law, far less English Church Law. And is an obsolete and 
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practically abrogated Canon to lock church doors and bar all 
access to the marriage altar, and silence the voice of the 
Church’s benediction? Are statute and conscience to be 
thus over-ridden ? No Nonconformist Church in England is 
so ungenerous. Nor the Roman Church, which frequently 
grants its dispensations and bestows its blessings on these 
marriages. Is it likely that persons thus thrust at their 
marriage from the altars of the Church of England will after- 
wards seek to kneel for the Holy Communion at the very altars 
from which they have, without regard to their conscience and 
the liberties of the law, been banished at one of the most solemn 
critical hours of their life? Will they not either absent them- 
selves from that Blessed Sacrament altogether, or seek it in 
some other Church less stern and more kindly than their own ? 
Will they not begin to doubt the Scriptural doctrines of a 
Church whose discipline is willing to brand what Scripture has 
not branded? For the sake of the Scriptural liberties, the 
Scriptural charities, the Scriptural verities enshrined in the 
English Church, let this brand, which may be possibly of some 
use for the passing moment, be by the English Church wiped 
away directly the moment has passed. 

It will not do in this instance to plead that, although 
no longer forbidden by English Church Law, these 
marriages are still forbidden by Catholic usage; for they 
are allowed in a large part of Christendom. Even in the 
Roman Church dispensations are granted on such easy 
terms as to leave no difficult barrier in the way of their 
sacred celebration. In this, as in other instances, genuine 
historic Roman Catholicism is far more liberal and wise than 
its modern imitator, Anglo-Catholicism. When it does not fill 
them with indignation, it must amuse those true Roman Catholics 
who obey the discipline of the Pope, and enjoy the liberties of 
his dispensations, to watch the doings of those Anglo-Catholics 
who dread the papal discipline yet cannot enjoy the papal 
dispensations. As sister-in-law marriages, therefore, may be 
celebrated by Roman dispensation, and are allowed by many 
other Christian communities, it is idle to contend that they 
are contrary to Catholic usage —if by Catholic be meant 
universal and Christian, and not partial and ecclesiastical. 

The new Marriage Act makes more clear than ever before 
the necessity for a revision of the Canons of 1603. Some of 
them are altogether obsolete ; still more are so archaic that it 
is impossible for either Church loyalty or common sense to 
consider them binding. There is not a clergyman in the world 
who obeys them in their integrity. Men pick and choose from 
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them according to their several tastes and predilections, em- 
phasising what is said about Copes (Canon 24) if they like them; 
but remaining silent about the King’s power being ‘the highest 
under God,” and about the duty of preaching four times a year 
upon the causes why the Pope’s jurisdiction “has been 
abolished in England” (Canon 1), because they do not like 
saying anything on such disagreeable topics as the sacredness 
of secular powers or the secularism of papal usurpations. This 
mischievous picking and neglecting, choosing and contemning, 
will continue to go on to the great detriment of the Church of 
England so long as the Canons remain unrevised. What any 
ecclesiastical section disapproves it will dub obsolete ; what 
suits its purposes, however obsolete, it will stickle for under 
the majestic pseudonym of Church Law. Hence the peremp- 
tory requirement of revision. But whenever the revision takes 
place, it is essential that a strong body of laymen should be 
among the revisors, because most of the Church’s troubles in 
the past have been due to the absence of laymen in the counsels 
and administration of the Church, and one of the greatest 
hopes for the Church in the future depends on their presence 
in its counsels and their power in its administration. 


J. W. CARLIOL. 
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GREATER FRANCE 


In fifty years a marvellous subject of study will be opened to 
philosophers devoted to the analysis of social conditions, for they 
will be able to continue the work of Taine, and complete Les 
Origines de la France contemporaine in its historical aspects as well 
as in its practical results. They will be able to estimate the 
economical effects of the working-class movement and the 
political consequences of Republican evolution. It is safe to 
predict that one of the forces, which will have most effectually 
contributed to destroy the fatal centralising and arbitrary organi- 
sation, invented by the Jacobins and the Bonapartists, and to 
renew the social customs and the moral ideas of the France of 
to-morrow, will be—besides the industrial awakening and the co- 
operative movement—Colonial Expansion. It is, therefore, 


advisable to seek the origin and to investigate the results of this 
remarkable movement.* 


1 

The Revolutionary Assemblies endeavoured to conserve and 
to organise the remains of the Colonial Empire, originally founded 
by the early French navigators, aggrandised by Richelieu and 
organised by Colbert. The Revolutionary Parliament was 
anxious to tighten the ties which bound the Colonies to the 
metropolis, but the policy of the Constituent Assembly differed 
from that of the National Convention. The former, while. con- 
tinuing the work already sketched in outline under the Ancien 
Régime, on the eve of the Revolution (when the following steps 
were taken, viz., the organisation of a colonial army, 1763; the 
representation of colonial elective Assemblies in the Tribunal of 
Commerce at Paris, 1788; the permission to the Colonies to 

* The figures and facts cited in the present article have been gathered from 
the following works: Chailley-Bert, Dix Années de politique coloniale, 1901. 
G. Charmes, Politique extérieure et coloniale, 1885. L. Deschamps, Histoire 
de la Question coloniale en France, 1901. E. Fallot, L’ Avenir colonial de la 
France, 1901. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, De Ja Colcnisaticn chez les Peugles 
Modernes, 5th ed., 1902. Ed. Petit, Organisation des Colcnies frangaists, 
1893. Vignon, Z’Z£xdansion de la France, 1901. 
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establish Custom Houses, 1766; and to trade more freely with 
foreign nations, 1784) contemplated a system under which local 
autonomy would be combined with the federal principle for such 
common purposes as defence and commerce. While empower- 
ing the Colonies to elect local Legislatures, the Constituent 
Assembly was anxious for their reunion with the Mother 
Country by political, judicial and commercial ties. Accordingly 
colonial delegates were permitted to sit on its benches, a Colonial 
Committee was organised, a Ministry of the Colonies was pro- 
jected (1791), and a right of appeal from local tribunals to 
French Courts was granted. Finally, while to a large extent 
emancipating the commerce of the Colonies with foreign nations, 
the Constituent Assembly laid down the general principle, 
“Colonial trade should be regarded as a family business, as con- 
ducted between one part of the nation with another part of the 
nation” (July 28, 1791). After the devastating disorders in the 
Antilles, which were evidently unprepared for the régime of 
liberty, the National Convention proceeded to curtail colonial 
autonomy, and propounded the theory of assimilation, and 
tightened the control of the metropolis. ‘The Colonies form an 
integral part of the Republic, and are subject to the same con- 
stitutional laws. They are divided into departments.”* Slavery 
was abolished (1794). Customs duties between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country were swept away, but colonial trade might 
only be carried on under the French flag (1793). 

This twofold attempt at colonial federation was destroyed by 
Napoleon I. The Constitution of the 22 frimaitre An VIII had 
placed the Colonies under a special system. Subsequently bya 
series of decrees the First Consul restored the administrative and 
political organisation of the Ancien Régime ; and in the year 1802 
the Emperor simply abandoned our over-sea possessions. As a 
result of this policy, by the year 1815, the French flag only floated 
over 150,000 square kilometres of territory over-sea. France had 
in fact fallen into the lowest rank among colonial Powers. The 
Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 secured wider frontiers and less 
precarious liberty for French Colonies. The decree of the second 
Bonaparte of the year 1854, somewhat attenuated in 1866, was a 
last effort to thwart the colonial aspirations of free Governments, 
It restricted to three privileged possessions (Martinique, Guade- 
loupe, Réunion) the régime of law, while establishing everywhere 
else the régime of arbitrary decrees. While diverting public 
attention anew towards European fields of glory, Napoleon III. 


* Constitution of the Year 111, 
48 
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stifled, both in our distant possessions and in the Mother 
Country, that free atmosphere without which these old trees, as 
modern nations are, can neither raise their heads nor shed from 
their spreading branches the seed of future trees on fresh ground. 

In founding a Colonial Empire and in endowing it with an 
organised system of liberty, the Third Republic has simply 
continued in a particular sphere its struggle against its eternal 
enemy the Napoleonic system, while reviving further afield the 
traditions of the Revolutionary period. 

The origin and the landmarks of this further period of 
colonial expansion merit brief recapitulation ; it establishes a 
fact without precedent in French history, and marks the extent 
to which political liberty has happily transformed our customs 
and awakened our people. The movement which ultimately 
captured public opinion and Parliament was originally the 
handiwork of a handful of writers and politicians. It was in the 
years prior to the Franco-German War, after the campaign of 
Cochin-China (1858-1867), the reconstitution of Senegal by 
Faidherbe (1855 to 1865), and the propaganda of Consul Roches 
in Tunis (1863), that this scanty band of proselytisers commenced 
their colonial agitation. Those who contributed most effectually 
to rouse the slumbering consciousness of the nation belonged 
almost exclusively to that little group of cultivated Liberals who 
founded the Third Republic. Among them were two Economists, 
M. Jules Duval, who after having expounded and vindicated the 
grievances of the Algerians, extended his valuable studies to all 
our other Colonies ; and M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, now Professor 
of Economy in the Collége de France, who wrote his famous 
treatise on La Colonisation chez les Peuples modernes in 1874. The 
other “ agitators ” had made their names both in politics and in 
letters, one being M. Edouard Charton, one of the founders of 
the Third Republic, who succeeded in interesting the country in 
geographical exploration by such publications as Le Tour du 
Monde and Le Magasin Pittoresque. Another was the brilliant 
author of a book which exercised a profound influence. He was 
a famous writer on the Fournal des Débats, who encountered a 
tragic fate through his inability to bide his time—lI refer of course 
to Prévost Paradol. La France Nouvelle (1868) closed with these 
striking words: 


France has two alternative futures before her. Either we shall stew in our 
own juice, wearing ourselves out in feverish and impotent agitation, while the 
world around us is rapidly transformed, and we shall fall into a contemptible 
insignificance on a planet peopled by the posterity of our ancient rivals, 
speaking their language, dominated by their manners and customs, and 
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mohopolised by their affaits, whether they remain united in order to exploit 
the rest of mankind, or whether they fall out and fight among themselves, 
quite oblivious of our interests or even of our existence. The other alternative 
is the constitution of an Empire comprising from eighty to a hundred millions 
of Frenchmen, strongly established on both sides of the Mediterranean, in the 
heart of that ancient continent, maintaining throughout the ages the name, 
the language, and the legitimate rights of France. 


From 1870 to 1880 France was entirely absorbed in the work 
of recuperation, and during this period the colonial ideas which 
had been planted by certain bold sowers before the Franco- 
Prussian War seemed to have borne no fruit. Nevertheless there 
were some premonitory symptoms that the seed had fallen on 
fertilesoil. Thus in 1871 the National Assembly granted 100,000 
hectares in Algeria to emigrants from Alsace and Lorraine—an 
enterprise which was promoted by a society called La Société 
de Protection des Alsaciens-Lorrains. But some brilliant 
achievement was, however, required to arouse our saddened 
and discouraged public. Francis Garnier wrote the required 
epic with his blood. In 1873 Garnier, supported by Admiral 
Dupré, the Governor of Cochin-China, took possession of 
Tonkin on the occasion of the Dupuis incident. His travels, his 
triumphs and finally his death, electrified the public imagination. 
Geographical societies were founded, and in 1873 the first 
Geographical Congress recalled France to her colonial réle, and 
educated her as to her rights in Tonkin. Shortly afterwards the 
journeys of Savorgnan de Brazza, and the pacific conquest of the 
Congo, the mission of Captain Gallieni in the Soudan (1880), the 
tragic career of Flatters in fhe Sahara, excited fresh interest and 
fresh sympathies. The colonial conception now entered the 
imagination of the French people ; henceforward it was bound 
to live and to develop. 

This incipient colonial enthusiasm was encouraged by states- 
men, illuminated by travellers, and supported by various associa- 
tions. Gambetta realised that the painful memories of 1870 
could only be effaced by a policy of colonial expansion, which 
would stir the imagination, stimulate the initiative and awaken 
the ardour of the Republic. He gave evidence of his sympathies 
and desires by founding the Under-Secretaryship of the Colonies 
in 1881, and the scheme which had been outlined by Gambetta 
was developed by Jules Ferry with all the purpose and tenacity 
which mark the real statesman. But public opinion was so little 
ripe for the policy of colonial expansion that Jules Ferry was 
compelled to appeal to the national amour propre and the honour 
of the flag, in order to secure the occupation of Tunis in 1881, 
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and to carry to a successful conclusion the bloody war of Tonkin 
(1882 to 1885). He paid the penalty of political pioneering by 
incurring considerable unpopularity, not to say odium, and the 
nation would never have consented to the sacrifices of men and 
money exacted not only by the occupation of Tonkin, but by 
the interminable conquest of the Soudan (1887 to 1898); the 
Dahomey expedition (1892) ; the Madagascar expedition (1895) ; 
the occupation of Central Africa (1898 to 1900), had it not on 
the one hand been “enthused” by the stirring adventures of 
Binger, Monteil, Crampel, Mizon, Hourst, Toutée (1880 to 1900), 
and on the other hand enlightened by an unremitting Press 
campaign and an unprecedented number of meetings and 
lectures. While the Fournal des Débats and Gabriel Charmes, 
and later on Harry Allis advocated the whole Liberal Colonial 
programme, numerous private associations were formed to send 
out missions. In 1889 the first Colonial Congress assembled in 
Paris, and its numerous sittings had an electrical effect. Among 
its fruitful results we may notice the creation of a fresh group of 
societies. In 1890 the Comité de l'Afrique Francaise was founded, 
In 1892 the Protestants started the ColignySociety, and the Catholics 
Pionniers d’ Afrique, with the object of directing immigration to 
Algeria. In 1893 L’Union Coloniale Francaise had its first 
meetings. This association, under the auspices of the adopted 
son of Paul Bert—one of those Republicans who, together with 
the first Governors of Algeria, for instance, Chanzy, Tirman, 
Cambon, and other statesmen such as MM. Etienne, Aynard, &c., 
had done most to promote M. Jules Ferry’s campaign of colonial 
education—devoted itself to the development of the material 
resources of our new Empire. It arranged lectures, started a 
current of immigration, and distributed pamphlets and advertise- 
ments. The Comité Dupleix, founded by the explorer Bonvalot 
in 1894, endeavoured with the assistance of journalists such as 
Jules Lemaitre, and historians such as E. Lavisse, to effect that 
change in the customs and above al] in the education of our 
universities without which we should have been unable to pro- 
vide the necessary personnel for developing Greater France. The 
recent organisation of secondary education and the development 
of technical instruction is regarded as completely satisfactory 
by the party of reform. Thanks to the simultaneous action of 
these various factors, the enthusiasm of private associations, the 
influence of writers, and the courage of statesmen, France has 
been able, in a period of less than twenty years, from 1881 to 
1900, both to acquire and to develop an Empire which in 1870 
consisted of only a million square kilometres, containing only 
eight millions of inhabitants, and which to-day comprises an 
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area of no less than 9,412,000 square kilometres and a population 
of 55,890,000 souls. 
2 

In order thus to extend, either peacefully or otherwise, the 
frontiers of our second Colonial Empire, it was not only neces- 
sary to find the men and the money, but it was, above all, 
essential to overcome the objections which a century of colonial 
inactivity had graven upon the minds of the mass of our people. 
Apart from the arguments derived from internal or external 
politics—the danger of supplying the reactionary minority with 
arms, the necessity of devoting our entire resources to social 
progress, the urgency of concentrating our whole national force 
on the gap in the Vosges—two economic objections were 
especially formidable, viz., the stagnant state of our population, 
and the unsatisfactory condition of our commerce. In France 
the mean birth-rate during the years 1834 to 1876 was 26 per 
thousand. It had constantly decreased to the level of 22 per 
thousand, while certain years (1890, 1891, 1892, 1895) were 
actually signalised byan excess of deaths over births. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century the French people consti- 
tuted 38 per cent. of the aggregate population of the great 
Powers of Europe. Even at the end of the Revolution France 
was still 25 per cent. But to-day the French race is only 12 per 
cent. of the population of the six leading European Powers. To 
some minds this suggested some racial infirmity such as must 
inevitably place our people in an inferior physiological condition, 
and was held to preclude us from indulging in colonial dreams, 
The first of these objections may be refuted by a triple argument. 
Our birth-rate is not due to racial decay, but to economic causes, 
such as the subdivision of real and personal property, inadequate 
salaries and small profits, which create an atmosphere of 
moderate prosperity unfavourable to the joyful insouciance of 
bulky families. No sooner is the race transplanted to a fresh 
and less encumbered soil than it recommencesas of old to cover 
its corner of the globe with young shoots. While the mean birth- 
rate of the French population at home is only 22 per thousand, 
among the Algerian French it is 34 per thousand, and among 
French Canadians it is 36 per thousand. It is therefore obvious 
that the best way of multiplying our race is by judicious emigra- 
tion—a task which should be facilitated by the increase of popu- 
lation revealed by the last census. While the French nation 
had only increased in 1896 by 174,000, and in 1891 by 124,000, 
in 1gor the increase had risen to 445,000. It must also be borne 
in mind that, with the exception of Algeria and Tunis, our 
Colonies are not colonisable by white people ; they are Colonies 
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of exploitation. Under the auspices of a few well-paid func- 
tionaries a certain number of colonists possessing initiative and 
capital, the native population—thanks to improved sanitary con- 
ditions, and the construction of canals and railways—is speedily 
able to produce those raw materials which are necessary for 
our industry, and become in turn the purchasers of our goods. 
Thanks to the propaganda of private associations, and the creation 
of colonial schools, we can count henceforward on being able 
to furnish the human elements necessary to effect this trans- 
formation. The white population in French Indo-China (5009) 
and in Madagascar (3000) is relatively to the size of the 
country and its native population proportionately greater than 
the British population in India, or the Dutch in Further India. 
Nor must it be imagined that we have obtained trivial results in 
those of our Colonies which are colonisable. Leaving out New 
Caledonia—whither the Union Coloniale alone has despatched 892 
emigrants, possessing a capital of 3,421,515 francs, in the six years 
1895 to 1900—let us glance at the last census of Algeria. In 
Igor its European population had reached the respectable figure 
of 650,000, of whom 324,000 were of French birth, 71,900 were 
French by naturalisation, the remaining 219,000 being foreigners, 
of whom 155,000 were Spaniards, 38,000 Italians, and 12,000 
Maltese. During the twenty years 1876 to 1896 the European 
population had nearly doubled (310,000 to 600,000). Compare 
such results with those obtained by other countries in their 
Colonies. We find, for instance, that the whole population of 
Australasia in 1850—z.¢., sixty-three years after the foundation of 
the first British settlement—consisted of 505,000 persons. In 
1896—i.e., sixty-six years after the capture of Algiers—the Colony 
of Algeria had attracted to its soil no less than 600,000 
Europeans, in spite of the special difficulties which confronted 
our occupation in the shape of the brave and numerous native 
population. 

The first fruits of the exploitation of our Empire conclusively 
demonstrate the inanity of the objection, which opponents of 
colonial expansion deduced, twenty years ago, from our alleged 
commercial incapacity. It must be admitted, however, that at 
this time the condition of our export trade warranted the most 
pessimistic forecast, which, however, has been steadily falsified by 
the steady progress between 1893 and 1901. But even if this 
improvement had not taken place, the commercial statistics of 
our Colonies during the last fifteen years prove that the French 
people have not lost those qualities of enterprise, to which they 
owe their improved réle in the commercial history of the world, 
and which permit them to survey without excessive apprehension 
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the threatened American or Germaninvasion. Take, for instance, 
this general summary of the combined exports and imports of 
the French Colonies since the year 1887 : 


Colonies ex- 
Years. cludingAlgeria} Algeria. Tunis. | Total, 
and Tunis. 
| 
Millions. Millions. Millions. | Millions. 
1827 439 385 46 871 
1888 410 419 49 878 
1889 401 437 50 890 
1890 402 508 68 g8o 
1891 400 491 77 970 
1892 465 467 76 1009 
1893 452 461 68 g22 
1894 499 501 78 1079 
1895 474 539 84 | 1099 
1896 477 500 80 | 1058 
1897 520 541 go } 1152 
1898 576 555 97. | ~—s«*1229 
1899 655 635 105 | 1396 


The total of our colonial trade was 850,000,000 francs in 1881, 
and it had risen to 1,750,000,000 in 1901. That this increase is pro- 
gressive is shown by the fact that during the ten years from 1891 
to 1go1 the total commerce of the French Colonial Empire 
had more than doubled, having gained nearly a milliard 
(£40,000,000) in the interval. These are respectable results, 
especially when it is remembered that the external trade of 
France is only eight and a half milliards (£260,000,000). It 
should also be noted that the figures which help to swell the 
total of 1,396,000,000 in 1899 are largely contributed by Colonies 
in their earliest economic stage. Tunis only became a French 
Protectorate in 1881, Tonkin and Annam in 1884, French 
Guinea, the Ivory Coast and Dahomey only received official 
recognition in the Customs statistics in 1891, and Madagascar in 
1896. These recent acquisitions are already responsible for an 
aggregate of 193,000,000 francs in the total of 1899, whereas 
our older Colonies (Senegal, Antilles, Guiana, Réunion, India, 
St. Pierre, Mayotte, Tahiti) only contributed 273,000,000. 

Algeria contributed 50 per cent. of the whole commerce of 
Greater France, which significantly indicates how far our Colonies 
are from having attained that degree of economic enterprise 
which we are entitled to expect. Algeria only contains a popula- 
tion of under 5,000,000, among whom, as we have seen, there are 
over 600,000 Europeans. But what are the 4,000,000 Algerian 
natives compared to the 20,000,000 natives in Indo-China or the 
30,000,000 who inhabit Madagascar or West Africa ? It is surely 
permissible to believe that if the exploitation of the new Frances 
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arising in different parts of the world be scientifically pursued 
their aggregate of exports and imports will have doubled in the 
next twenty years, and will exceed the figure of £80,000,000 
sterling. 

It may be prudent to forestall a possible inquiry. Has the 
volume of commercial business between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country increased proportionately with the growing 
volume of their trade with foreign countries? In other words, 
is the development of these new countries an essentially French 
undertaking ? The appended table answers this question : 


Colonies other French 
than Algeria Algeria. Tunis. Colonial 
and Tunis. Empire. 


Trade 
with 
France. 


Total Trade Total Trade Total Trade Total 


with with with <8 
Trade. Sreeee. Trade. Sainte Trade. France, Trade. 


Millions. Millions.} Millions.} Millions.} Millions.) Millions.| Millions.| Millions. 
1887 165 439 | 287 385 
1888 170 410 331 419 
1889 176 | 401 379 | 437 
1890 17I 402 403 
1891 172 400 393 
1892 188 465 384 
1893 198 | 452 327 
1894 | 219 | 499 | 406 
1895 194 | 474 | 448 
1896 | 207 | 477 | 414 
1897 115 520 454 
1898 263 576 449 
1899 | 313 | 655 | 531 


These figures show that the trade between Colonial France 
and the Mother Country had increased between 1887 and 1899 
by over 400 million francs—the total increase of colonial trade 
for this period being, as we have seen, 500 million francs. In fact 
France's percentage in the total of colonial exports and imports 
has grown in a remarkable manner. From 1887 to 1899 the 
Mother Country’s share in the trade of Algeria, Tunis and the 
other Colonies respectively, rose from 74.5 to 83.6 per cent., 39 
per cent. to 57 per cent., 37.5 to 47.7 per cent. The Mother 
Country’s share in the whole commerce of the present French 
Colonial Empire has risen from a percentage of 52.9 to 64.8. 

Let me summarise this lengthy digression. In 1899 the 
percentage of our trade with Algeria, Tunis and the other 
Colonies was 64.8 per cent. of their entire trade. In the same 
year Great Britain’s share in the exports and imports of her 
Colonial Empire was, according to the Blue Book (cd. 1199, 
P- 31, 35), 45 per cent. and 4o per cent. respectively. Surely the 
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remarkable figures I have cited completely refute the objection 
of the opponents of colonial expansion which was founded on 
the reputed commercial ineptitude of the French nation. 
3 

France enjoys so large a share of the business of her Colonies, 
owing to the closeness of political, military and physical ties, 
rather than to the administrative or commercial organisation 
with which these communities have been endowed. Indeed, the 
administrative machinery of our Colonial Empire may be open 
to criticism on account of its complexity, which is due to the 
fact that it was created piecemeal by ephemeral Governments. 
The Third Republic found itself compelled to construct ab initio. 
In the first place it was necessary to place the Colonies which 
had been administered from the Admiralty under an Under- 
Secretary (1881), and some years later a Colonial Ministry was 
established (1894), while between the fifteen years 1887 and 1902 
a complete administrative system was gradually built up. The 
systematic creation of an administrative system on the lines of 
the British Crown Colonies régime partially accounts for the 
rapid development of our newly acquired possessions, which 
was also promoted by the methodical advertisement of their 
value. The “ Exposition permanente des Produits coloniaux,” 
which had been instituted at the end of the Second Empire and 
reorganised in 1870, developed under the auspices of Monsieur 
Delcassé, who it should not be forgotten was, prior to being the 
ablest of our Foreign Ministers, the most active of our Colonial 
Ministers—an organisation analogous to the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Bureau of London. We may also note as an incident of 
the year 1894 the creation of the “Service des Renseignements 
commerciaux de la Colonisation,” to which was subsequently 
attached a consultative Chamber, consisting of delegates from the 
Colonial Chambers of Commerce, a body which has rendered 
conspicuous service by the steady dissemination of information 
concerning the needs of our Colonies. Among other duties 
devolving on the home authorities was the necessity of training 
a personnel to manage colonial railways, banks, harbours, 
telegraphs, &c., the foundation of schools of agriculture at home 
and abroad, and of commerce in which the special interests of 
the Colonies would be properly recognised, as also the creation 
of Colonial Institutes and experimental gardens in Paris and 
elsewhere. In ten years private agencies had practically pro- 
vided France with the teaching staff necessary for the training 
of future colonists. During the same period the Government 
devoted itself to building up colonial credit and laying down 
colonial railways, and the activity displayed may be gathered 
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from the following figures. The first railway was built in 
Algeria in 1862, and the length of line had risen from 1154 
kilometres in 1880 to 2948 in 1900. In Tunis the first line was 
laid down in 1872, and the railways had grown from 225 
kilometres in 1880 to 925 in 1900. In the Soudan between 1881 
and 1900, 241 kilometres of railway were built; in Senegal 
between 1883 and 1900 264 kilometres ; in Obock between 1899 
and 1900 122 kilometres ; in Tonkin between 1885 and 1900 236 
kilometres. Further railway developments are under way in 
Northern Africa, Guinea, Dahomey, Madagascar and Tonkin. 
Up to the year 1900 the Third Republic had laid 3136 kilometres 
of railways in Greater France. It was likewise necessary to 
establish regular steamship communications between these new 
centres of economic activity and the Mother Country, and 
accordingly the Legislature sanctioned the creation of fresh 
communications to link up our Colonies in Africa and America 
with the metropolis. Madagascar and Indo-China, which had 
hitherto been served bya single line from the Port of Marseilles, 
are now connected by other lines from Northern and Western 
French ports, such as the East Asiatic Line running to Tonkin, 
the Chargeurs Réunis and the MHavraise Peninsulaire to 
Madagascar. M. Doumer, the Governor of Indo-China, who 
laid the Amoy cable, had already linked Indo-China to the allied 
Russo-Danish Cable Company, while M. Trouillot subsequently 
introduced a Bill which would render Senegal and its depen- 
dencies as independent of foreign lines as Algeria or Tonkin. 
But shipping companies and cables are insufficient to unify 
old and new France in such a close union as Great Britain in 
her Imperial dreams is seeking. The intellectual union between 
Anglo-Saxons to which Cecil Rhodes aspired ; the Supreme 
Court of Appeal for which Mr. Haldane is working ; the military 
bonds which the Imperial Federation Defence League seeks to 
establish between Great and Greater Britain ; or the commercial 
union of which Mr. Chamberlain has constituted himself the 
apostle ; and even the political ties of Imperial Federationists— 
all have their counterparts in the Colonial Empire of France. 
To the Third Republic belongs the honour of organising secon- 
dary education in the Colonies, of which Paris is recognised as 
the intellectual centre, as the Superior Council and the Service 
of General Inspection of Public Instruction in the Colonies has 
its seat in the Metropolis. It is to our home Universities that 
colonial students wishing to finish their scientific, literary or 
legal studies must have recourse ; and to enable deserving young 
men of moderate means to come to France, a Decree of 
February 1888 (twelve years before Mr, Cecil Rhodes’s concep- 
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tion) established an elaborate system of scholarships. Besides 
being the supreme seat of learning and exercising control over 
the conferment of decrees throughout Colonial France, the home 
country is also the supreme seat of justice, the Cour de Cassation 
being the final Court of Appeal. Then again the military ties 
between France and Greater France have also been developed of 
late years. The French military law prevails throughout our ald 
Colonies, such as Martinique, Guadeloupe, Guiana, all French 
citizens being liable to three years’ service in French regiments, 
while those who get off with one year, perform their duties locally. 
In all the other Colonies French citizens are compelled to spend 
a year in the army of occupation. In 1902 M. Doumergue 
founded a Committee to supervise the defence and supply of our 
distant possessions, and by so doing anticipated some of the most 
advanced British military reforms. 

This brief reference to the various links uniting the French 
Colonial Empire would be incomplete if we omitted all reference 
to the Custams Union and the purely political ties. Our fiscal 
system, although based upon a single conception, divides the 
Colonies into four groups with special régimes. In the first place 
there is Algeria, which is completely assimilated to France, and 
shares her Customs House. Since 1867 all the produce or 
manufactures of Algerian origin enter France duty free, similar 
privileges being accorded to French produce in Algerian ports in 
return. This fiscal assimilation, which is facilitated by the 
proximity of the African coast to the French shore, naturally 
gives an immense preponderance to French commerce, which 
represents no less than 83.6 per cent. of the imports and exports 
of Algeria. Since 1890 Tunis has enjoyed substantially similar 
advantages. In return for preferential privileges accorded to 
French produce, Tunis enjoys reduced duties on her agricultural 
exports, while she has also a minimum tariff on the remainder of 
her produce, but on three conditions. The exporter must estab- 
lish the Tunisian origin of these favoured goods, they must be 
carried in French bottoms, and must not exceed a certain fixed 
quota. According to the latest available official statistics this 
preferential policy has resulted in an increase in Tunisian exports 
from 50 millions in 1889 to 105 millions in 1899, while the 
exports from France to Tunis during the same period have risen 
from 19 to 60 millions. French Colonies other than Tunis have 
since 1892 been placed in two categories for fiscal purposes. One 
class, consisting of Antilles, Guiana, Réunion, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, Indo-China, Madagascar, Gabon, and New Caledonia, 
impose the general French tariff with certain special exemptions, 
and enjoy free entry into France, except as regards certain special 
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commodities such as spices, cocoa, &c., which pay half the French 
duty. The second group (West Africa, Djibouti, Tahiti, and 
India) have a special local tariff, and get the benefit of the 
minimum French tariff with a further reduction on a certain 
aggregate of special commodities. In both these groups French 
goods enjoy the right of free imports, though slight harbour 
dues are authorised. Under this legislation colonial trade 
rose from 400 million francs in 1891 to 655 millions in 1899, the 
French share of which increased from 172 millions to 313 
millions, or from 43 to 47.7 per cent. 

The material union effected by these economic ties is morally 
strengthened by political ties. The right of the Colonies to be 
represented in the home Parliament was recognised at the Revo- 
lution, it was abolished in 1800, refused by the Restoration and 
the July Monarchy, revived by the Constitution of 1848, to be 
abolished anew by the Decree of February 2, 1852. It was vainly 
demanded by Jules Simon in 1869, and was only finally estab- 
lished by the Republican Constitution of 1875. Apart from 
Algeria, which is fully represented in both Houses, Martinique, 
Guadeloupe and Réunion elect three Senators and five Deputies $ 
India, Senegal, Guiana, Cochin-China, four Deputies. There is 
moreover another body sitting in Paris which represents oversea 
France more thoroughly than the Legislature, viz., the Conseil 
Supérieur des Colonies, which was organised on its present basis in 
1890 and 1891. It comprises Parliamentary representatives of 
the Colonies, triennially elected Delegates from other possessions, 
seventeen officials of the Colonial Office, as well as representa- 
tives of the Chambers of Commerce of Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Bordeaux, Rouen, Havre, Nantes, as well as various Geogra- 
phical and Colonial Societies. Any bold statesman could easily 
transform this consultative body into a Federal Assembly, which 
would be at once more competent, more vigilant, and more indus- 
trious than the Palais Bourbon. Upon it would devolve the duty 
of re-casting our colonial system, and strengthening the French 
Law in French Colonies, and of controlling the local Budgets 
and the policy of colonial Governments. All the machinery for 
such a change is ready to hand. 

4 

It is time to finish this lengthy survey. In thirty years, or rather 
in twenty, the French Republic has founded a Colonial Empire 
of about 9,400,000 square kilometres, inhabited by over fifty-five 
millions of human beings. Having surmounted the objections 
which partisan and pessimistic critics deduced from the stagnant 
condition of our population, and our alleged incapacity for 
colonial expansion, France has succeeded, thanks to the activity 
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of a handful of competent administrators, in conferring upon 
Greater France a political and economic organisation which 
enabled her in twelve years (between 1887 and 1899), in spite of 
the fact that the greater part of her oversea possessions are still 
unexploited, to raise the total figure of her trade with the Mother 
Country from 470 million francs to 960 millions. The trade of 
Greater France with the whole world has risen during the same 
period from 871 million francs to 1396 millions, 

The Third Republic has revived the conception of the First 
Republic by seeking to develop its colonial policy on federal 
lines. It was unconsciously captivated by the same daring 
dream as Great Britain, and at about the same time; but Republi- 
can France has been able to realise the conception earlier than 
the British monarchy, in spite of its youthful inexperience and 
the political hostilities which it encountered. This common 
ideal is a free union, combined with harmonious consolidation. 
Although her colonial possessions are still in their infancy, and 
have had to be conquered, explored, organised and developed, 
France has already succeeded in forging the bonds of a close 
political, commercial and military federation. 

The British public is little familiar with the colonial efforts 
and the colonial triumphs of France ; but they are surely worthy 
to be known and appreciated. It is, indeed, to my mind impos- 
sible for any English reader, who has a natural admiration for 
resolution and perseverance, to read the volumes which I have 
cited at the opening of this paper without experiencing some 
little sympathy and no little respect for the dreams of political 
liberty and colonial expansion, which have simultaneously 
awakened France. They show that, though an old nation, 
France retains her youth ; though vanquished, she is virile ; and 
that, in spite of the melancholy catastrophes of 1815 and 1870, 
and of the impoverishment she has suffered at the hands of 
Imperial adventurers, France still aspires to astonish the world 
in a new birth. John Stuart Mill noted as among “the many 
valuable . . . . elements in the French character ....a great 
individual energy which, though less persistent and more inter- 
mittent than in the self-helping and struggling Anglo-Saxons, has 
nevertheless manifested itself among the French in nearly every 
direction in which the operation of their institutions has been 
favourable to it.”* Political liberty has restored its will-power 
to the French race. Colonial expansion is but one of the signs 
of this joyful and pregnant awakening. A new era is on the 
horizon. 

JACQUES BARDOUX. 
* Representative Government, ch, iii. pi 72 
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THE PLEA FOR A FORTH AND CLYDE 
SHIP CANAL 


‘Tue idea of cutting a ship canal between the Forth and Clyde 


is not new, but has been brought forward on several occasions 
during the last forty years, It is only lately, however, that the 
question has reached a national importance which was not 
dreamt of by the early promoters of the scheme, an importance 
which justifies the earnest consideration of any serious British 
Government. It is a platitude to say that within the last six 
years the storm-centre of European politics, from a naval point 
of view, has shifted from the Mediterranean to the North Sea, 
where this country is faced by a strong, concentrated naval 
power whose ports of issue are situated directly opposite our 
East Coast. 

To be prepared for war, it is necessary for the Fleet to have 
a repairing port as near the probable scene of action as possible, 
with docks of sufficient size to enable the largest units to make 
good damage after an action and resume their places in the 
line as quickly as possible, 

Assuming that the North Sea will be the probable scene of 
future operations, Chatham-Sheerness is too far south to meet 
the above requirements comprehensively, especially if an action 
were fought in the neighbourhood of the Skaw. This is almost 
the only port with docks of sufficient size to take a Dominion, 
and the only one with facilities for repairing a large number of 
ships. Chatham also has the disadvantage of being up a river; 
the bar at Sheerness can only be crossed by large vessels at 
high water, which is a serious handicap, as after an actiona 
damaged ship might be drawing eight feet over her proper 
draught. There is only one other dock on the East Coast 
capable of taking a Dominion or a Dreadnought, viz., that 
belonging to Robert Stephenson and Co. on the Tyne. 

When we were facing France it was found necessary to have 
five war harbours in the Channel ; and it is clear that in view 
of the distribution of naval forces in Europe at the present time 
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one naval port on the East Coast is not enough for our needs, 
Rosyth, on the Firth of Forth, which has been selected as a 
future naval base, is at present merely a locality; practically 
nothing has been done, owing presumably to laziness or lack 
of money. 

Thirty miles from the Firth of Forth is one of the finest 
repairing ports in the world, namely Glasgow, with the Clyde 
shipbuilding yards. 

If the State is at present unable to afford sufficient money 
to make a first-class naval base at Rosyth, or at some other 
suitable place on the East Coast, why should it not in the mean- 
time assist private enterprise in making a ship canal between the 
Forth and Clyde? Rosyth could be made, at a comparatively 
small cost, into a supply base immune from torpedo attack, and 
when later on it was found possiblé to convert it into a first-class 
base, the canal would still be an asset of enormous strategic 
importance, 

The strategic advantages of a canal cutting Great Britain in 
half at this point are very great. It would increase the mobility 
of the Fleet ; squadrons could be moved from sea to sea in case 
of need without incurring the danger of an attack from torpedo- 
boats or submarines which might be delivered during a voyage 
N. or S. through the North Sea. It constitutes another 
channel fromthe Atlantic to the North Sea, and one which 
would be entirely in our own hands. This might conceivably 
alter the whole course of a war. 

It would connect the defended waters of the Firth of Forth— 
at present the only fortified refuge on the East Coast north of 
Chatham—with a secure and efficient repairing port by a water- 
way of about thirty miles. It would give a vessel damaged 
in action access to the Clyde and save the dangerous voyage to 
Chatham, when a crippled and probably slow ship might incur 
great risks. 

As regards the route, construction, and probable cost of a 
canal, Mr. Douglass, in 1904, made a careful survey of the 
country between the Forth and Clyde. In his report of that 
survey he suggested three possible schemes : 

(1) A canal starting from Alloa in the Firth of Forth, and 
proceeding vi@ Stirling and Loch Lomond to the Clyde near 
Dumbarton. 

(2) A canal between Grangemouth on the Firth and Yoker 
on the Clyde, at Sea Level. 

(3) A canal between Grangemouth and Yoker at High Level 
with six locks at either end. 

The advantages of the first route—that by Stirling and Loch 
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Lomond—are that the canal would be at sea level, with no 
locks ; that the country is low-lying and easy to cut through; 
and that the western entrance would be far enough down the 
Clyde to be clear of the large volume of traffic which continu- 
ally passes up and down the narrow river at Yoker. 

On the other hand, the route of the canal would be ten and 
a half miles longer than the other route, its total length being 
forty miles. It would pass through no trade centre except 
Stirling, and the country it would traverse, having no minerals, 
is in this sense valueless, 

The ideal route from every point of view, except the finan- 
cial, is the Grangemouth to Yoker sea-level route. This was 
very carefully considered, but found to be impracticable owing 
to the cost of excavating to the required depth. The cost of 
making a canal at sea-level comes out at about ten million 
pounds more than the high-level scheme, which traverses 
practically the same route, 

Now we come to the consideration of the high-level route 
between Grangemouth and Yoker. This scheme is considered 
by many people to be the one most likely to turn out profitable 
from a business and commercial point of view. 

The canal would start from the foreshore at Grangemouth. 
It would pass by the Carron ironworks, by the towns of Larbert 
and Bonnybridge, past Binkier’s Distillery, by Kilsyth, Kirkin- 
tilloch, down the Kelvin Valley to the Clyde at Yoker ; total 
distance 294 miles, At Bonnybridge there would be three 
sets of locks, and a little further on another set of locks, 
making six sets at the Forth end of the canal. At the twenty- 
seventh mile there would be a flight of six 1 .cks, bringing the 
canal down to the level of the Clyde. The estimated cost is 
£10,000,000, This canal would pass through the black 
country of Scotland where coal and other minerals abound, 
and close by large factories and trading-centres. The 
engineering difficulties are small, there is plenty of water to be 
had, and labour can be easily obtained. The route is shorter 
than that by Loch Lomond. 

Against these advantages, however, must be put two grave 
objections. Firstly, there are twelve locks to negotiate, which 
would involve great loss of time ; secondly, and most important : 
Mr. Douglass’s Report provides for a depth of thirty feet, which 
is not sufficient from a naval point of view. Six feet more, 
which would be the minimum, would add considerably to the 
cost. 

The distinguished engineer—who was deputed to survey the 
country in case it might be considered possible to commence 
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this great national work—dismissed the claims of the Loch 
Lomond-Alloa route in a few words, as he considered the 
advantages of opening up the rich country of coal mines and 
factories, in spite of the delay caused by locks, to outweigh 
the advantages of a sea-level canal through a comparatively 
unfruitful country. There is certainly no doubt that one 
result of the high-level canal would be an increase in the 
prosperity of the towns through which it passed. Against 
this, however, must be put the fact that for ocean-going 
steamers making a passage, and for his Majesty’s ships in war- 
time, the time taken in passing through the canal would be of 
the utmost importance ; and serious consideration would have 
to be given to this point. 

It has been ascertained that opinion in shipping circles is 
distinctly favourable as to the probable commercial success of 
a ship canal between the Forth and Clyde. There is little 
doubt that a scheme would be financed by private enterprise 
if the Government for strategic reasons would take the lead, 
and let it be known that they are willing to provide State aid 
either in the form of money down or of a guarantee of some 
return for capital invested. 

The following question, which bears directly on the probable 
number of ships likely to use the canal, was asked in the House 
of Commons on April 16 by Mr. Ainsworth, member for 
Argyllshire : “ To ask the President of the Board of Trade for 
a return of the vessels which entered and cleared the Clyde 
ports, Ardrossan, Ayr, Belfast, Liverpool, and Manchester for 
the ports of Germany, Hoijland, Denmark, Norway, and all 
ports of the Baltic east of the Skaw during the year 1906, 
both vessels trading direct and vessels trading vid United 
Kingdom ports.” 

From this return a very clear idea was obtained as to the 
number of vessels which would use a ship canal with moderate 
dues in preference to taking the routes by the Channel or 
North about. In several cases shipowners were personally 
asked which route they would prefer. Some took exception 
to the amount of navigation there would necessarily be in 
narrow waters; the majority, however, preferred the canal route 
for reasons of economy in connection with coal expenditure, 
provided that the cost of proceeding through such a canal were 
moderate. 

The number of the vessels came to 2500, all steamships 
trading between Northern Europe and the ports of the Clyde, 
North Ireland, Liverpool, and Manchester during the year 
1906. It should be borne in mind that an ocean highway such 
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as a ship canal between the Forth and Clyde would become, 
would attract, besides ships of war, many ocean-going steamships 
bound to the American side from Europe. 

Whatever may be the scheme and route eventually decided 
upon, there can be no doubt that Great Britain’s naval policy 
at the present time makes it desirable that this ship canal should 
be built, independently of what may be done as regards Rosyth. 
It is surely a pity to let any opportunity slip whereby we may 
improve our strategic position in the North Sea. Such an 
opportunity, I am firmly convinced, is before us now. The 
idea of a Forth and Clyde Canal, which has been for many 
years a mere dream, is now taking a firmer hold of men’s 
minds. The money necessary for its construction would be 
forthcoming were the State to come forward and guarantee 
some return until the canal should be in full working order 
and profits begin to come in. 

I am much indebted to Professor Paul Reclus of Brussels, 
Professor Geddes, and to Mr. Douglass, civil engineer, of Vic- 
toria Street, London, for allowing me access to plans and 
papers, without which it would have been difficult to bring this 
matter clearly before your readers. 

R. N, 


“THE CANT OF UNCONVENTIONALITY” 


A REJOINDER TO LADY ROBERT CECIL 


THE article which appeared under this title in the November 
number of the National Review does not seem at first sight to 
call for a serious reply, since it presents no thesis, unfolds 
no orderly argument. Its writer appears to have founded her 
remarks upon the curious supposition that convention and 
decency are interchangeable terms: and to believe that our 
more intelligent literary critics, in entreating young authors to 
cast off the shackles of the British Convention, are merely in- 


viting them to assume the more deadly fetters of the “ porno- 
graphic school.” 


This ancient fallacy has little but its simplicity to recom. 
mend it. The convention which has had so disastrous an 
effect upon the British novel consists, not in this or that 
code of morals, but in an avoidance of the real issues of 
life, English fiction has been contented, as a rule, to deal 
with the hard crust which forms upon the surface of existence 


and hides the great forces below, It is easier and pleasanter 
to describe this outward appearance of things—the amiable 
interchange of sentiments between admirably trained young 
people, the artificial and superficial relations by which society 
is held in leash—than to ignore the pretty dance of shadows, 
and deal at first hand with the realities from which they 
come. 

But this encounter with life is the price which fiction must 
pay if it is to rise from a craft into an art; and the fetters which 
keep it from that encounter are those limitations that are im- 
posed from without by the prejudice of the reader, not from 
within by the instinct of the writer. This is what we mean by 
the British Convention. Every art must, of course, have its 
convention ; but this must be dictated by the artist and not by 
his public, because it is the natural result of the conflict be- 
tween tool and material—in the art which we are here con- 
sidering, between literature and life, The other, the false 
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convention, results from the conflict between truthful inter- 
preter and cowardly audience ; that audience whose opinion is 
voiced by Mrs, Grundy, and which is everlastingly defending 
the frail virtue of its sons and daughters against the disastrous 
effects of a sudden encounter with truth. 

The panics and opinions of Mrs. Grundy can hardly be of 
interest to those persons whose real concerns are with literature, 
Unfortunately, however, Lady Robert Cecil has seen fit to 
fasten her remarks on this subject round a somewhat violent 
attack upon a writer who occupies an honourable place in 
contemporary English letters. Miss May Sinclair is the author 
of four remarkable and individual books: a fact which could 
hardly be deduced from Lady Robert Cecil’s article, in which 
she is presented to us as amongst the last and least successful 
imitators of a moribund French tradition, As a matter of 
fact, Miss Sinclair has been hardly affected by French in- 
fluences ; such un-English qualities in her work as are not due 
to her original and characteristic way of seeing life come 
rather from Scandinavian than from French influence. The 
naughty Parisian novel, its monotonous theme and imaginary 
artistic influence, are favourite weapons of attack with unpro- 
fessional critics, who seem unaware that much of the best 
French fiction of the last decade deals with subjects unconnected 
with adultery. 

It is a further hall-mark of the unprofessional critic that he 
invariably judges any work of art (a) by other works of art, 
(6) by comparison with the superficial aspects of those people 
and that phase of life with which he is most familiar—ze., the 
habits and ideals of his own set, (c) by his personal likes and 
dislikes. One regrets to find that “The Cant of Unconven- 
tionality” presents examples of all these peculiarities. Taking 
them in order, under heading (a), as we have seen, the fact 
that the characters of The Helpmate share with the rest of hu- 
manity the disabilities of sex suggests to the writer that they are 
products of the Anglo-French school. Under (4) we note that 
they belong to the commercial classes of a northern industrial 
town ; a region which is not remarkable for its observance of 
the Fine Shades. Under (c) we have the more important fact 
that Lady. Robert Cecil has conceived a personal dislike for 
Walter Majendie, the chief male character of the novel. He is 
a vulgar, virile, unspiritual person, who does not share his wife’s 
taste for parochial life and daily evensong, and is sincere 
enough to say so. Lady Robert Cecil is not of those who 
would say to such an evil-doer, “Go in peace!” She is 
clearly of opinion that no Christian wife could or should look 
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charitably upon these failings, and that the forfeiture of con- 
jugal rights is a small price to pay for them. 

This being so, the scale of values adopted in The Helpmate 
becomes, of course, unacceptable and even repulsive; for 
Miss Sinclair, seeing life with that breadth and sanity which 
constitute her peculiar claim to our respect, has perceived and 
brought home to her readers the fact that Majendie’s cha- 
racter, in its intense humanity, its strength and weakness, is 
not ‘“‘one of Creation’s mistakes,” but contributes to the great 
purposes of life and has its roots in the very scheme of things. 
Here it is, of course, that author and critic part company. 
Miss Sinclair, in common with all sincere artists, is busy about 
the foundations of existence. Lady Robert Cecil is chiefly 
concerned with the social behaviour of the Majendie family : 
Mr. Majendie’s reprehensible, if human, habit of veiling his 
shyness at sacred moments by weak and injudicious jokes, his 
ridiculous loyalty to the vulgar friends who have helped him 
in the past, his sister’s unmaidenly obstinacy in forgiving black 
sheep unto seventy times seven. These tiresome idiosyncrasies 
are the matters with which her criticism really concerns itself ; 
for when she draws near the deeper problems of the story, she 
seems unable to deal in any coherent way with the principles 
involved in them, and takes refuge in sarcasms at the expense 
of “unconventional” morality. 

The truth is, however, that the convention which Miss Sinclair 
has refused to obey in this book has nothing to do with sexual 
morals; else would a large part of English literature, from 
Restoration comedy to the works of George Eliot, stand con- 
demned also. Her real offence is that she has ignored the 
first demand of the uncultured reader, that all heroes and 
heroines must either be perfect ladies and perfect gentlemen, 
or clearly labelled as social pariahs. Lady Robert Cecil her- 
self admits that this is so. She is evidently afraid that Miss 
Sinclair does not know how often her hero’s conduct falls 
Short of perfection; how wrong, for instance, it is to be 
sleepy, and fail in ardour and tenderness, when one is awoke 
to unexpected accusations at 4 A.M. In her opinion, “the 
apple of discord in the Majendie marriage is not the man’s 
moral fault in the past, but his unspeakable ‘ bounding’ in the 
present,” 

This language has at any rate the merit of defining its 
writer's attitude. We have to do with a critic who finds 
it impossible to extend sympathy to a character which 
does not happen to be perfectly well bred. Here, of 
course, Lady Robert Cecil has allowed her judgment to 
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be warped by a purely social prejudice. She has thus 
placed herself at a disadvantage in dealing with writing 
which either is, or aspires to be, a work of art. The critic 
who is cast into a condition of blind rage by a book which 
dares to describe with sympathy the cravings and failings of a 
perfectly ordinary member of the middle classes—rather 
better bred than his friends, not quite so well bred as his 
wife—lowers himself, so far, to the level of the essentially 
uncultured reading public of this country, which always 
demands, as the first necessity of a pleasant story, that the 
characters should be “people one likes reading about.” 
‘‘People one likes reading about” generally means people 
whom one would be willing to entertain. This limitation 
presses hardly on writers in search of popularity, and the more 
sincere novelists of our generation have resolutely ignored it. 
The only exceptions to this rule which are allowed for popular 
purposes are the pathetic or the mildly humorous poor. The 
middle classes, if described at all, must either be idealised 
until they conform to the standards of the -best society, or 
treated in a frankly farcical spirit. Their more disconcerting 
attributes must at all costs be omitted, and their social position 
must be clearly defined. 

Hence this large intermediate population has remained for 
the novelist a “ virgin soil.” In it we find the “rather dread- 
ful” people; the people who inhabit the great provincial 
centres of industry, whose social position persists in remaining 
indefinite ; of whom one sees a good deal at election times, 
but not much, perhaps, at other seasons, But these—the 
great monotonous blur of the middle classes—are the material 
with which life works: therefore the artist, who is life’s 
auxiliary, may work with them too. There are many advan- 
tages in such a choice of subject. Whilst both the aristocratic 
and labouring classes have ceased, for literary purposes, to be 
the objects of first-hand experience, and tend more and more 
to become conventional types, about this intermediate class no 
convention has yet been adopted. If its members are to be 
drawn at all, they must be drawn from life. We shall not 
find them waiting ready to our hands, crisply defined and 
instantly recognisable, with the witty dowager, the well-born 
adulteress, and the good-hearted millionaire. Further, they 
have none of the engaging little ways of these stock characters. 
If they are to be made interesting, their more deeply human 
characteristics must be exhibited. Here, then, is tempting 
material for the sincere writer, as well as a deeply interesting 
field for the genuine student of life. 
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The true business of the novelist is to show eternal things 
in and through temporal things. This, and this only, gives 
permanent value to his work. If he prefers to choose for this 
purpose temporal things of an imperfect kind, one can only 
admire his courage and acknowledge that he is within his 
rights. A novelist is under no obligation to attribute virtuous 
or even polite behaviour to the chief personages of his story. 
It is the favourite vice of British fiction that it too often panders 
to its readers in this respect, and tries to ensure sympathy 
for its characters by assuring us on every page that they are 
“ nice,” 

Men, even of sterling character, do not always behave 
with tact and refinement when under the influence of great 
passions. They cannot always conceal their prejudices, even 
though they be in love. Nevertheless, they are capable of 
devotion, generosity, despair ; of all the great acts of the soul 
from which tragedy and drama are built up. That these acts 
are forced to express themselves under sordidly material con- 
ditions is a circumstance which can hardly deceive any 
thoughtful student of humanity, though it of course gives 
unrivalled opportunities to shallow criticism. Of these oppor- 
tunities the author of “ The Cant of Unconventionality ” avails 
herself ; perhaps with more eagerness than discretion, since she 
thereby betrays her unwillingness to recognise basal and 
eternal truths beneath their superficial and temporal expres- 
sion. 

She finds herself confronted by a novel in which a number 
of obviously imperfect people, who combine good and bad 
qualities and impulses in the most natural and exasperating 
way, work out their destinies in a series of actions which it is 
impossible for any respectable person to approve. Further, 
these terribly provincial persons, with all their imperfections, 
follies, and lapses from good taste, are described with sincerity, 
intelligence, and mercy; and perhaps it is not inappropriate 
to observe in this connection that mercy is pre-eminently the 
quality which distinguishes the great writer from the mean 
one. Now, conscious as we all are of the shortcomings of 
other people, we do not care as a rule to sce those shortcomings 
described, unless a little venom be imported into the process, 
To act in any other way, to treat the failings of human nature 
as a part of human nature, to extend sympathy to that large 
and tiresome class which is neither wholly good nor wholly 
evil, but which struggles and suffers in the temperate zone of 
the moral world—this, in Lady Robert Cecil’s opinion, is 
unconventional, offensive, and subversive of morality. Here, 
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oddly enough, the champion of respectability is seen taking 
sides against the Christian ethos, and pleading very eloquently 
for the condemnation of all publicans and sinners. In par- 
ticular, the idea that Walter Majendie, the typical publican, 
can be “in it” (e., in the spiritual sphere) as much as his 
wife, the typical Pharisee, strikes her as at once false, novel, 
and repulsive, 

Yet the basal truth upon which the story of The Helpmaite is 
built is just this, that the greatest of all sins is the Pharisee’s 
sin against love—hardness of heart, unkindness, inability to 
forgive and forget. These are spiritual crimes, and greater 
than any carnal lapses, because the spirit is greater than the 
flesh. Lady Robert Cecil quotes with amusement a reviewer 
who has perceived and stated that ‘‘the lesson of The Helpmate 
is that we must have more charity.” One is surprised that she 
should find this statement humorous, since its ancestry alone 
should command for it a certain respect. Evidently it is not 
an opinion with which she finds herself in agreement, or the 
analysis to which she has subjected Miss Sinclair’s novel had 
hardly appeared in print. 

It seems scarcely worth while to deal in detail with this 
analysis, since any reader of The Helpmate can verify for himself 
the way in which passages have been torn from their context 
and twisted from their meanings in order that they may serve 
the writer's end: the misrepresentation of incidents; the 
omission of vital facts ; the cheap satire, unworthy of any 
serious criticism ; finally, the amazing conjuring trick which 
deduces from this story the moral of “the wickedness of the 
good and the goodness of the wicked.’”’ One or two examples 
of the methods of conventional criticism may, however, prove 
instructive. 

In Lady Robert Cecil’s description of Majendie’s character 
we find this passage : 


To his invalid sister he is an angel of goodness. True, he had not always 
been precisely a saint: there was, for instance, the unfortunate Lady Cayley 
episode ; but that, rightly understood, was only a part of his goodness—he 
had to lift her—oh ! he was a martyr; and anyhow that is past. He really 
is angelic now, and if Anne thinks he needs an introduction to his Maker, to 
the circles of the spiritual ¢/¢e, why, Walter “is in it as much as she.” 

Next comes the testimony of Lawson Hannay, Walter’s most intimate 
friend. ‘‘ Bayard,” says Hannay with solemn enthusiasm, “chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche, a saint, the best man, the most particular man I’ve ever 
known.” (“The Cant of Unconventionality,” 386.) 


Looking in The Helpmaie for the originals of these statements, 
we find first a scene in which Edith Majendie is reasoning with 
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the outraged young wife, Anne, and trying, naturally enough, 
to find extenuating circumstances in her brother’s “ past.” 


“It’s what happens,” says Edith, “over and over again. He thought her 
a vilely injured woman. He may have thought her good. [Walter was 
twenty-two at the time—an age at which even young men who are not 
“ bounders” make these mistakes.] He certainly thought her pathetic. It 
was the pathos that did it.” 

“ That—did—it ?” 

“Yes. Didit. She hurled herself at his head—at his knees—at his feet— 
till he Aad to lift her. And that’s how it happened.” (Zhe Helpmate, p. 39.) 


Nothing here about martyrdom and angelic goodness ; merely 
a charitable and broad-minded woman’s interpretation of a 
young man’s fall. As for Mr. Hannay, the novelist makes it 
clear that his testimony to Walter Majendie’s virtues was given 
under the influence of drink; it can hardly, therefore, be used 
by any serious critic in estimating his character. 

Finally, consider the episode of Majendie’s intrigue with 
Maggie Forest as described by Miss Sinclair and as epitomised 
by Lady Robert Cecil. In this epitome, perhaps the most 
glaring example of her critical methods, we are told nothing of 
the long period during which Majendie’s relation to Maggie was 
innocent, chivalrous, pure ; nothing of the scene in which his 
wife drives him from her presence; nothing of his struggles 
against growing temptation; nothing which indicates that the 
critic recognises or allows for the relentless natural forces which 
determine the issue of such battles as these. Of the “ idea- 
plot” on which the story of The Helpmate is built Lady Robert 
Cecil betrays, indeed, no comprehension. This idea-plot is of 
course the infinitely pathetic history of that war between the 
body and the soul, between the animal and spiritual natures of 
man, which is plaited up in the very constitution of humanity. 
To condemn this subject as “ unconventional ”—which, in the 
mouths of the conventional, is only another way of saying “ un- 
clean”—is to condemn, not the individual artist, but the great 
Artist of all life. The character of Walter Majendie, in its very 
imperfection, has been selected and presented to us with the most 
consummate skill, because it shows the whole process of that 
battle, its gains and losses, its eternal results, as no other type 
could do. Were he either a saint or, as Lady Robert Cecil 
suggests, ‘a good-humoured, shallow-hearted bounder with a 
blunted moral sense,” there had been no battle; were he 
possessed of an aristocratic self-control, we could not have 
followed the fortunes of war. But he was an ordinary man, an 
immortal spirit subject to all the disabilities of mortality ; 
capable, therefore, of combining an ideal fidelity to the 
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spirit of love with a physical unfaithfulness to its material 
expression. 

The tragedy of Zhe Helpmate consists in the circumstances 
which forced upon Majendie this divorce between love. and 
passion, between the spirit and the flesh. He was right in 
declaring that it was really love for his wife—the unsatisfied 
love, ‘as simple as hunger and thirst,” which Lady Robert 
Cecil finds so disgusting an ingredient of our nature—that 
drove him into the arms of Maggie Forest: that exqui- 
site, elemental thing whom we should all have acclaimed as 
a grande amoureuse were it not for the accident of birth which 
made her a florist’s assistant. Maggie is one of the triumphs 
of The Helpmate ; never has her type been presented with greater 
delicacy and truth. One can imagine how the defender of 
conventionality will deal with such a creature, and such a 
situation ! 

“It was a great and terrible mystery,” says Miss Sinclair of 
Anne Majendie, “ that the sin of his [7.e., Walter’s] body should 
be the saving of her soul.” Here the novelist, obedient to the 
highest traditions of her art, lifts up the sensual and shows it to 
us in the light of the supersensual ; connecting earthly sins and 
earthly struggles with the mighty and esoteric doctrine of sub- 
stitution. This doctrine—that one should be sacrificed in order 
that another may be saved—is a thought which is older than 
Christianity, and is of course the kernel of that faith. Lady 
Robert Cecil, however, is not to be deceived by a logical ap- 
plication of this essentially religious idea. She examines the 
mystery of Walter’s sin and Anne’s salvation with an evident 
determination to reduce all the elements of human life to their 
lowest common factor ; and, with a realism and finality which 
are beyond the power of many an unconventional novelist, labels 
the episode of Maggie Forest as “adultery with a little shop- 
girl.” It seems vain to address to such a mind an invitation to 
look with simplicity upon the stupendous forces of man’s 
nature, to ignore the trivial accidents which attend their trans- 
lation into material life. In some such spirit might a critic of 
Greek tragedy describe Phzdra as a married woman with an 
unfortunate weakness for boys. 

In this life, the spiritual must be made manifest through the 
material; hence most serious students of humanity will be dis- 
posed to agree with Miss Sinclair that “ there is no spirituality 
worthy of the name which has not been proved in the house of 
flesh.” Rightly understood, this profound statement contains 
within itself the essence of allsacramentalism, But here again 
respectability, true to its cardinal principle of refusing at all 
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costs the inner facts of life, has a surprise in store for us. 
Lady Robert Cecil views this doctrine with a peculiar abhor- 
rence ; even committing herself to the amazing opinion that it 
teaches “ the innocence of unchastity ” and “ spiritual redemp- 
tion by way of fleshly sin.” It is against such an attitude as 
this—presented to us in Zhe Helpmate in the person of Anne 
Majendie, the loveless and respectable wife—that Miss Sinclair 
wars, but apparently in vain. 

“If you could only see how divinely sacred the human part 
of us is—and how pathetic!” says Edith Majendie—whom 
even the canons of respectability must allow to be a saint—to 
her pharisaical sister-in-law. May one be permitted to offer 
these words for Lady Robert Cecil’s consideration? They ex- 
press the Jet motif of The Helpmate, the governing idea which 
runs through it like a thread—namely, the sanctity and necessity 
of mortality, the fact that for those souls which are immersed 
in human life the spiritual is best attained by a faithful a¢cept- 
ance of material things. This lesson is enforced by Miss 
Sinclair herself, and also by the characters of her book, in 
language which minces matters no less—but certainly no more 
—than the Book of Common Prayer. No one has yet suggested 
that the English Marriage Service should be ranked amongst 
the works of the Fleshly School; and where the Established 
Church is not ashamed to notice the patent facts of existence, 
surely the novelist may venture to speak. 

“IT wonder if you ever realise what the thing we call 
purity, is?” says Anne Majendie to her husband. One 
imagines the author of “The Cant of Unconventionality ” 
stating her final complaint against The Helpmate and its 
writer in some such terms as these. Were iu quogue a 
form of argument permissible outside the school-room, Miss 
Sinclair might well address the same question to her critic. 
It is a common experience of all writers that the maxim, 
Omnia munda mundis, is of no effect in literary criticism. 
The pure-minded author suffers his worst misinterpretation 
at the hands of the pure-minded reader, who can and generally 
will deduce from any novel improprieties of which its creator 
never dreamed, Hence one is not surprised to find that the 
author of “ The Cant of Unconventionality ” sees the marriage 
tie under one aspect only—the aspect which, as she frankly 
Says in describing Majendie’s reconciliation with his wife, “ has 
its roots deep down in the animal nature ”—surely the most 
unconventional definition of normal wedlock which has ever 
been produced by a champion of British respectability, 

Curiously enough, a reference to the pages of Zhe Helpmaie, 
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which Lady Robert Cecil so industriously misquotes, suggests 
that Miss Sinclair’s view of married love is less crudely 
materialistic than that of her critic. There the peace between 
Majendie and Anne appears as no triumph of physical passion, 
but is described to us in these beautiful terms: ‘‘ In her eyes 
he saw love risen to immortality through mortal tears, She 
looked at him, and she knew him as she knew her own soul.” 
These are the last words of The Helpmate. One wonders what 
better and more spiritual basis of reconciliation could have 
existed between any husband and wife; even though they had 
been the really refined, conventional persons whom it is the 
true business of the British novelist to describe. 


EVELYN UNDERHILL. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, Dec, 10, 19072 


CONGRESS convened a week ago yesterday, and the next day 
officially listened to the President’s views on a great variety 
of subjects that required nearly 30,000 words in the telling. 
That is to say, constructively and theoretically the members of 
Congress were present and listening ; actually they were either 
busy about their own affairs outside the precincts of the two 
Houses, or if they were in their seats they paid very little 
attention to the monotonous droning of the clerks. 

Thirty thousand words, four or five pages of the average 
newspaper, must be extremely interesting to hold the attention 
of the average man, Mr. Roosevelt makes the mistake of 
writing too much. For the first time in many years many of 
the newspapers do not print the Message in full, and it has 
become a tradition of journalism that everything that the Presi- 
dent says or writes is to be printed verdatim. But this year 
several leading newspapers came to the conclusion that better 
use could be made of their space than to give it tothe Message, 
and the reader is forced to content himself with a summary. 
So far as heard from, readers have not risen in their wrath and 
protested against being deprived of this entertaining literature. 

The American newspaper is generally, and rightly I think, 
supposed to know what its readers want, and to cater to them 
accordingly. Two years ago, on the reassembling of Congress, 
the Message was printed in full, and no newspaper entertained 
the thought of abridging it. That they have done so this year 
may mean one of two things. Either that Mr. Roosevelt is 
a less popular “feature” than he has hitherto been, or else 
that the Message was not worth printing. The inordinate 
length of the Message—longer than any Mr. Roosevelt has 
hitherto sent to Congress, and far longer than any of his pre- 
decessors—is due partly to the incorporation of copious 
extracts from previous Messages and speeches, and to the well- 
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known fondness of the President to preach to his fellow. 
countrymen and erect a moral code for their guidance. 


Mr. Roosevelt is different from the men who have preceded 
him in the chair of the magistracy and his previous Messages 
have been unlike theirs. All of his former utterances have 
been characterised by a virility, an audaciousness, a defiance 
almost, that have given them a tone peculiarly their own— 
their reading gave one a very clear mental picture of the man 
—bold, unconventional, scornful of fate, as if he felt he was 
too much the child of destiny to stand in fear of fate. But 
the Message this year, public men and the newspapers quickly 
noticed, rings in a lower and more subdued tone. It reads as 
if the President were no longer so sure of destiny, and was 
slightly troubled about fate; as if he had suddenly become 
cautious and had weighed his words with exactiude ; trying to 
please every one and offend no one, a feat which no man, no 
matter how wise, has yet been able to accomplish. In short, 
the Message, judged by the comments of the newspapers, is a 
disappointment, because it is too radical to please the Con- 
servatives and too conservative to please the Radicals. It 
goes too far in one direction and not far enough in the other, 
The party organs either approve it perfunctorily and in stereo- 
typed phrases, as they are compelled to do for political reasons, 
or indulge in glittering generalities that mean nothing. 

It is one of the constitutional obligations of the President 
“from time to time to give to the Congress information of the 
state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration such 
measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient,” and it is 
this clause that is the warrant for the President sending a 
message to Congress at the opening of every session. The 
Constitution makes it mandatory that the President shall 
“recommend” ‘such measures as he shall judge necessary 
and expedient,” which by custom has been interpreted that 
while the President may recommend broadly whatever he 
thinks is for the good of the country he may not infringe upon 
the prerogatives of the co-ordinate branch of the government, 
the legislative, and go into details. He may think it advisable 
that a new fiscal system should be established, and give the 
reasons why in his judgment a change is necessary, but the 
method by which that change is to be carried out is a right 
solely to be employed by the legislature. Congress may 
hearken as much or as little to the admonitions or advice of 
the Chief Executive as it sees fit ; the President has performed 
his duty when he recommends, 
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The President has made many recommendations, but Con- 
gress will give serious consideration to few if any of them, the 
reason for which is twofold. It has become a well-established 
political principle that the less Congress does in the session pre- 
ceding a Presidential election the better it is for the party in 
power and the greater its chances of carrying the election, be- 
cause important legislation invariably arouses excitement, and 
its results are not always what were anticipated, Hence it has 
come to be recognised that the time to legislate is not before 
the election but immediately afterwards, and the session of 
Congress, which seldom lasts less than six months, is to a large 
extent wasted. Certain routine business must, of course, be 
transacted. There are the supply bills to be voted on and 
minor legislation to be enacted, but the great bulk of the 
session is devoted to the delivery of political speeches, which 
later on can be used as “ campaign documents.” As all speeches 
delivered in Congress are reported verbatim in the official Con- 
gressional Record, which can be sent through the post free under a 
member’s frank, it is self-evident why these speeches are made. 


There is another reason why Congress will pay very little if 
any attention to the President’s recommendations, At this 
time in the career of every President his power is either rapidly 
waning or else he is more powerful than ever, and that depends 
whether he is nearing the end of his official existence or is 
about to begin it anew. If he has served two terms he must, 
under the unwritten law, retire; if he has served only one 
term and is facing political extinction, he may be served, but 
he cannot command; but if the party still follows him and 
has determined to re-elect him then he must be obeyed, for to 
the party he is not only President that is, but also President 
that is to be. 

Now, Mr. Roosevelt, so far as his party in Congress is con- 
cerned, is in a peculiar position, He has served his two terms 
in effect, and under the unwritten law is debarred from being 
further considered as a candidate, and yet, as I have pointed 
out more than once, there is a feeling throughout the country 
in favour of his renomination. On the other hand, the poli- 
ticians, a majority of the members of Congress who sit on the 
Republican side of the House, are opposed to him, and most 
of the men who compose this majority believe that he will not 
be nominated. It is a tradition in American politics that the 
politicians are usually wrong and the people are usually right, 
and that the more a President incurs the enmity of the 
politicians the stronger he is with the people. There is 
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Jackson, they say, who was furiously fought by the politicians, 
but the more venomously they attacked him the greater became 
his hold upon the country, which has none too high an opinion 
of its politicians and enjoys the spectacle of a President 
trouncing them instead of meekly submitting to be bullied by 
them, which is the average American’s conception of the 
relations existing between the President and Members of 
Congress ; there was Cleveland, against whom the politicians 
rose in revolt, but he became their master and made them 
yield to him because the country was behind him ; there is to- 
day Roosevelt, they tell you, who has been frequently likened 
to Jackson, who has adopted the Jacksonian methods and 
defied the politicians, and in defying them has won the 
enthusiastic gratitude of the people. 

All this may be true, but it is not capable of precise demon- 
stration, It would seem as if the Member of Congress ought 
to be fairly representative of the sentiment of the community 
that has elected him, but it is undeniable that the Washington 
view is not always the view of the country. Despite the high 
level of intelligence of the American people and the avidity 
with which they read newspapers and magazines—perhaps 
because of it—the country at large, especially the dwellers in 
rural communities and small cities, have a curiously distorted 
view of national politics and the men who make them. They 
may believe in the individual integrity of their own represen- 
tative, but in the collective integrity of politicians they have 
little faith. To the rural mind Washington is a city of abomi- 
nations, and men who go to Washington are quickly corrupted, 
and to gratify their illicit desires forget honour. America at 
heart is still Puritan, tempered although the old Puritanism 
has been by alien strains and a broader outlook on life ; but 
to men and women living in small communities, narrow, self- 
centred, provincial in the true sense of the word, where Sunday 
is a day of gloom and soul-searching, it can well be understood 
how their conventional minds are shocked when they read 
that Sunday in Washington is an even greater day of social 
enjoyment than the other six days of the week, and that their 
Member of Congress, at home the type of village propriety 
and smug prejudice, is a guest at an elaborate Sunday dinner, 
which in itself is shocking enough, but the offence is made a 
thousand times worse because “wine was served at every 
course,” and the women smoked. No “decent” woman 
smokes, according to the moral code of rural America. In 
these thrilling melodramas that so delight the denizens of the 
smaller towns it is never necessary to label the adventuress; 
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she is known by her cigarette, just as the poor but proud 
heroine is at once spotted by her tattered shawl and the 
frequency with which she uses her handkerchief. 


Members of the Congress are in a somewhat embarrassing 
position, If they were positive that Mr, Roosevelt would not 
be nominated they would treat him with scant consideration, or 
if they were convinced that he is destined again to be the party 
leader, they would accord him that deference to which he is 
entitled by virtue of his position, but their embarrassment 
comes from the fact that they arein a state of great uncertainty. 
Every politician is much more anxious to tie his little chariot 
to a comet than to a falling star. If Mr. Roosevelt shall pass 
off the stage the year after next, and Mr. Hughes, for example, 
shall succeed him, the member of Congress who shouted for 
Roosevelt and sneered at Hughes has made his political capital 
an unrealisable asset. Politicians are anxious above all things 
to avoid political bankruptcy. 

The present temper, therefore, of politicians is adroitly to be 
all things to all candidates present or prospective until the 
uncertainty no longer exists. If Mr. Roosevelt is the nominee 
he will have no more loyal supporters than the members of 
Congress who are now denouncing him, and if their judgment 
is sustained and he retires, they will be equally zealous in their 
support of the candidate. 


The reassembling of Congress, bringing politicians together 
from all parts of the country fresh from contact with their con- 
stituents, enables one to obtain a clear idea of the political drift, 
and this has been made still more clear by the meeting of the 
Republican National Committee, which convened last Friday. 
The National Committee is the General Staff of the Republican 
Party, It is composed of one member of each state and terri- 
tory, and is the executive authority of the party, its chief 
function being to manage the campaign, and in the intervals 
between campaigns, to adjust party differences, and, like a well- 
organised General Staff, to prepare for the next war. The 
members of the committee are elected at the time when the 
President is nominated, and hold office until the next conven- 
tion meets, so that the committee is always in sympathy with 
the President at the time of his election. The present com- 
mittee, therefore, is nominally a “ Roosevelt” committee, and 
yet I unhesitatingly declare, based on knowledge derived from 
personal conversations, that considerably more than a majority 
of the members of the committee are opposed to the renomina- 
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tion of Mr. Roosevelt, Here again it may be that politicians 
do not voice the people, but it is worth noting that many of the 
members who are antagonistic to the President frankly admit 
that the sentiment of their States is largely in favour of his 
nomination. That is what I have been told by many men, 
who have also added in answer to my question that thus far 
they have been unable to discover that the recent money panic 
has damaged Mr. Roosevelt’s prestige, although they couple 
this with the further statement that if the industrial depression 
that is now so greatly feared is widespread and severe, Mr. 
Roosevelt personally will suffer, and the party will feel the con- 
sequence in an ever greater degree. One member of the 
committee cynically observed: ‘There is only one way of 
escaping Roosevelt, and that is by the greater calamity of 
Bryan,” meaning that hard times would in all probability 
result in Republican defeat. 

I recently talked with an eminent authority on industrial 
crises in this country whose experience runs back half a century 
or more, and who has been a careful student of American in- 
dustrial and financial history. According to this man every 
panic in the United States began with a money stringency, 
which assumed an acute phase and then relaxed, and was 
followed for a few weeks by a seeming return to normal con- 
ditions, after which followed the second stage, the industrial 
depression, resulting in the enforced closing of mills and 
factories, and throwing thousands of men out of work. “I do 
not like to utter Cassandrical prophecies,” this man said, “ but 
unless all past experience counts for nothing, it is as easy to 
prognosticate what will happen in the next few months as it is 
for a skilled physician to determine his prognosis. I do not 
see how it is possible to escape hard times as the result of in- 
dustrial depression, although their duration may be shorter than 
has usually been the case. That, however, is purely speculative, 
and there are no dataon which to base any calculations. If the 
crops next year are good, the pinch will be felt much less 
severely ; if unfortunately there should be any shortage of 
consequence in our great cereals, we can hope for no recovery 
until the following year at the earliest.” 

In this connection an interesting statement was made at a 
dinner the other night by a scientist in the Government 
service. Something having been said as to the world’s pro- 
duction of wheat, he remarked that in the United States in the 
last seven years, the precipitation—the rainfall, in ordinary 
language—over the great cereal-producing section had been in 
excess of the average, and that a bountiful, but not an excessive, 
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precipitation produced bounteous crops. The meteorological 
records of the United States show that for every ten-year 
period there has been an average precipitation, and that while 
in some years there has been an excess and in other years a 
deficiency, the mean has been constant. “ Now, the only con- 
clusion to be drawn from these observations,” he said, “‘ is that 
for the past seven years the precipitation in the cereal belt has 
been above the average, which, if maintained for the next three 
years, would be contrary to all our past experience. I am 
therefore constrained to believe that the next three years will 
be ‘dry’ years—-that is, the precipitation will be below normal 
so as to bring about the general average—and that will mean 
short crops. It is rather striking when you come to think 
about it,” this scientist added, allowing his fancy rein, “that in 
this country the building of railways, the deposits in the banks, 
peace and contentment, depend upon the precipitation, the 
drops of rain falling upon the wheat- and corn-fields of the 
West ; that just enough rain brings happiness and wealth, and 
too much or too little means distress and starvation.” 

The scientist was asked if the ten-year period was based on 
any law, or if natural causes explained the phenomena of 
periodicity. He said it was based on no law that had been 
discovered, but the fact was established, and up to the present 
time no exception had been noted. 


These things—industrial contraction, crop failures, a general 
curtailment of wealth-producing sources—are in the air, and 
their effect is seen in the somewhat changed attitude of 
Republicans. That chastened spirit which seems to have 
possessed the President when he wrote his Message is typical 
of the party at large. A year ago it had only contempt for 
its opponent and looked upon a Democratic victory next year 
as something so improbable that it was unnecessary to give it 
serious Consideration, but Republicans now talk in a somewhat 
different strain. The men who are endeavouring to bring 
about the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt say that unless he 1s 
made the candidate Mr, Bryan will be elected, and the par- 
tisans of other Republicans contesting for the nomination, 
while they will not admit that Mr. Roosevelt is the only man 
who can be elected, concede that the fight will be stubborn, 
with the chances too nearly balanced for comfort. If the 
Democrats could unite they would have a magnificent chance 
for success, as there exists a great deal of dissatisfaction in the 
Republican party. 

Should Mr. Roosevelt be nominated he will find only luke- 
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warm support in certain quarters. If Mr. Roosevelt sees fit to 
reject the nomination, it has been semi-officially announced, 
he will endeavour to control the Convention so as to bring 
about the nomination of a candidate on whom he can rely to 
perpetuate his policies and to prevent the nomination of a 
“reactionary.” If he can do this, if he can dictate the 
nominee, that will be almost as offensive to certain interests as 
if he were himself nominated and as damaging to party success. 
But suppose that he should find his power gone and that he is 
not the master spirit of the Convention, then a great many 
men think the Radical wing of the Republican party will 
believe that the President has been defeated by “ the interests ” 
and in revenge will turn to Bryan, of whose Radicalism there 
is no question. Or suppose again that Mr. Taft should be 
nominated. There is a bitter factional fight waging in Ohio, 
and it is so bitter that no matter who is nominated it may 
cost the Republicans the electoral vote of the State. If in 
addition to all these things there come hard times and any 
considerable number of men are thrown out of work, their 
natural inclination will be to vote against the Republicans for 
having managed affairs so badly and destroyed prosperity. 
These are the odds against which the Republicans will have 
to contend in the next campaign and make heavily in favour 
of the Democrats, were it not for the fact that they have even 
heavier odds to overcome. Mr. Bryan, it is conceded, will be 
nominated, and his nomination will be sullenly acquiesced in 
by those Democrats who correspond to the Republicans who 
are hoping that neither Mr. Roosevelt nor a man of his type 
will carry the Convention. The conservative Democrat has 
no profound admiration for Mr. Roosevelt, but forced to elect 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr, Bryan, I verily believe that he 
will take the former, whom he regards as no less Radical and 
dangerous than the latter, but as the lesser of two evils, 
because the Republican party at heart is more Conservative 
than the Democratic; and Mr. Bryan if elected would feel 
that he owes nothing to the Conservative wing of his party and 
is under obligations only to the Radicals, Given a united 
party Mr. Bryan ought to win, but when a leading southern 
paper says bluntly, “to nominate him would be simply to 
throw the election away,” and the New York World, perhaps 
the leading exponent of Democracy, asks why the south should 
“consent to a nomination that will further imperil the very life 
of their party,” the outlook for harmony is not hopeful. 
Mr, Bryan has publicly announced that while he is not seek- 
ing the nomination he will accept it if it is offered to him, In 
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all probability he will be nominated, but it will be with the 
foreboding of many influential Democrats that his nomination 
once again presages defeat. That is not the spirit in which 
campaigns are won. 


It is very discouraging to business men and others, who 
hoped Congress would without delay place the currency ona 
sound and scientific basis, to learn that there is no hope of 
immediate action, and the best that can be expected is another 
makeshift. Few members of Congress have either the time or 
the inclination to make a serious study of economics, although 
that does not restrain them from discussing it, or offering 
remedies at a minute’s notice; and when the country was 
suffering because money had been driven into hiding nearly 
every member had a plan of his own and was impatiently 
longing for the meeting of Congress, so that his plan might at 
once be enacted into law. But now that Congress has met, 
the few men who really understand the subject, and who in 
addition control legislation, have decided that haste shall be 
made slowly because of the enormous difficulties in the way. 
The only real remedy, as these men recognise, would be the 
destruction of the present system and the creation of a new 
one; but that is impossible, because it would violate tradition 
anc shock conservative prejudice, It is not easy to uproot a 
system that has been in existence for three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. At that time there was an opportunity to establish a 
National Bank, and had that been done the ever-present menace 
of the American fiscal system would not now threaten the 
world. But the politicians inflamed popular sentiment against 
a thing so dangerous to the liberties of a free people asa 
National Bank, and the Treasury was made the custodian of 
all public funds, and so shackled by legal restraints that the 
Secretary of the Treasury is deprived of the power to render 
assistance to the business world in times of emergency, which 
is one of the important functions of a Government Bank. 

The Government receipts are paid into the Treasury, and 
the money thus received must remain there until it is dis- 
bursed in accordance with law. So long as the Treasury 
retains merely a working balance, that is not objectionable; 
but when the Government has a heavy surplus it is guilty of 
the very thing the President so severely condemned in his 
Message—it hoards. To overcome this, in a measure, Congress 
passed a law permitting the Secretary of the Treasury to 
deposit certain receipts in “ National Banks,” which are not 
Government Banks, but are national only in the sense that 
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they are chartered by Congress and are similar to the joint- 
stock banks of Europe. But before the banks are permitted 
to receive these deposits they must lodge with the Secretary of 
the Treasury security in the form of Government bonds. Ifa 
bank has Government bonds as part of its assets the transac- 
tion is merely a transfer from its vaults to the Treasury strong 
rooms; but if the bank has to buy bonds in the market, the 
transaction is profitable only when interest rates are high, as 
the bonds always stand at a premium and the rate of interest 
they pay is low. 

But there comes a time when there is an unusual demand 
for money, and that is where the system goes to pieces and 
America at once begins to draw on Europe for gold. Currency 
is issued both by the Government and the National Banks, the 
volume emitted by the latter being subject to fluctuation. 
National Bank-notes can be issued only on the security of 
Government bonds deposited with the Treasury, and when a 
bank desires to increase its circulation it must deposit additional 
bonds. This takes time, and, as I have already pointed out, 
the operation is not profitable unless discount rates are high. 
In the recent money stringency the banks had no scarcity of 
sound assets, but they could not be used in the place of cur- 
rency. The consequence was that the banks had to resort to 
the expedient of clearing-house certificates, and instead of 
settling their balances in money they used certificates, which 
did not, however, get into the hands of the public, as they 
passed current solely between the banks. Secretary Cortelyou, 
to meet a great national peril, issued Exchequer notes, which 
was perfectly justifiable in view of the circumstances, even 
though the law under which he acted was given a forced con- 
struction. But it is doubtful if any succeeding Secretary of 
the Treasury will feel warranted in again resorting to this 
method of relief. 

There is still such pronounced opposition to the establishment 
of aGovernment Bank that no attempt will be madeto establish it. 
All that it is proposed to do to bring about “ currency reform” is 
to permit the National Banks to issue “ emergency currency ” 
in times of stringency by depositing certain securities—Govern- 
ment bonds preferably, but perhaps other approved stocks and 
bonds—with the Secretary of the Treasury, and against this 
collateral issuing their notes. It is another makeshift and is 
not real reform. It will no doubt afford some relief, but at 
the best it can only be regarded as a crude attempt to remedy 
the evil, The United States will continue to be a disturbing 
factor in world finance until an archaic system is replaced by 
one more in keeping with modern progress, 
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Some of the newspapers ironically suggest that Congress 
will be derelict in its duty unless it makes an appropriation for 
gambling paraphernalia for the White House, so that grave 
questions of State may be properly settled. The sarcasm is 
to record an extraordinary incident that took place at the 
White House a few days ago. The two senators from South 
Dakota—Kittredge and Gamble—had rival candidates for the 
same offices, and as both insisted upon their right to name the 
appointees the President made chance the arbiter. Some of 
the offices were disposed of by lot, and this proceeding was 
varied by the President tossing a coin in the air and the choice 
depending on whether head or tail turned up. 

The Press is both amused and shocked by this departure 
from precedent. The papers that treat it lightly say that it is 
only another evidence of Mr. Roosevelt’s unconventionality and 
dislike of hampering precedent when common sense points a 
short cut, but the more serious papers condemn the President 
for having disregarded the cause of civil service reform, whose 
champion Mr. Roosevelt is popularly supposed to be. High 
Federal officers, these papers point out, are supposed to be 
appointed because of their mental and moral qualifications, but 
to make their appointment depend upon chance is even more 
destructive to public morals than frankly to revert to the 
“spoils system,” when the qualifications of a candidate were 


never considered, and only the political influence of his sponsor 
had weight. 


Since I last wrote a new State has been added to the Union, 
which shows the marvellous growth in wealth and population 
of the United States. Oklahoma, only a few years ago 
inhabited by Indians, unknown, and in which few whites had 
ever set foot, is now a State with a population of 1,500,000, 
probably the most densely populated territory ever admitted 
to Statehood. In population it now ranks above three of the 
original thirteen States—Connecticut, Rhode Island and South 
Carolina—as well as several of the older members of the 
Confederation. The new State has both agricultural and 
mineral wealth ; it is crossed by 5000 miles of railways, and 
700 banks provide for its commercial needs. With that keen 
appreciation of education that is one of the strongest qualities 
of the American, the Constitution of the State has provided 
for the common schools by setting apart 2,000,000 acres of 
valuable lands, from the sale of which educational institutions 
are to be supported. And only seventeen years ago this 
State, with the exception of the land on which cattle grazed, 
was a barren waste ! A, MAURICE Low, 


BIRDS IN CHRISTIAN LEGEND AND 
SYMBOL 


R. S. HAWKER, the Vicar of Morwenstow, invented the saying 
Ubi aves, tbt angeli, which, as his manner was, he attributed to 
St. Basil. The phrase well expresses the idea of the sacred- 
ness of birds, which seems to have been a part of all religions. 
In Greek temples two thousand years ago the birds were sacred 
guests, as they are in Mohammedan mosques and Hindoo shrines 
to-day. So, too, among the Jews, since David’s swallow 
found her a nest where she might lay her young within the 
hallowed ground. Shakespeare speaks, by the way, of the 
“temple-haunting martlet.” 

By the Christians of the early and middle ages this 
feeling was fully shared. The folk-lore of Christian lands is 
full of the birds. To the man of medizval England, the 
waggoner who brought Dick Whittington to London, the 
wooden-legged soldier home from the wars in France, because 
of the meanings and associations which he saw everywhere the 
world was more pleasant and more alive. Our forefathers had 
not our modern privileges, our cheap press, our tinned foud ; 
they believed in miracles and knew little about machinery ; but 
they were able to find joy in the red of a robin’s breast, to see 
in it a sacred meaning, and to weave lovely fancies round it, 
What would that little patch of crimson feathers suggest to a 
board-school child in one of our large towns to-day? It is 
a curious fact, showing how they lived with nature in a way 
which we have ceased to do, that in old England the birds 
had each their Christian name. Some of these have survived, 
as Jack Daw, Tom Tit, Robin Redbreast, and Jenny Wren. 
In Plantagenet and Tudor England the sparrow was Philip 
Sparrow. So in French the kingfisher is Martin Pécheur. 


Many folk-rhymes express the sacredness of familar birds. 
In Sussex they say : 
The martins and the swallows 
Are God Almighty’s scholars. 
The robins and the wrens 
Are God Almighty’s friends. 


BIRDS IN CHRISTIAN LEGEND 
Another rhyme runs: 


The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


The same thing is found in Scotland: 


The laverock and the lintie 
The robin and the wren, 

If you harry their nests 
You'll ne’er thrive again. 


This coupling together of the robin and the wren as the 
special friends of God may perhaps be connected with the 
legend that a wren was in the stable at Bethlehem at the time 
of the Saviour’s birth, and again that as He hung on Calvary 
a robin endeavoured to staunch with her breast the flow of 
blood from His side; so that the robin and the wren were with 
Him at the beginning and the close of His earthly life. In parts 
of Wales they call the robin the “ breast-burned bird.” There 
is a compassionate Celtic legend that his breast was scorched as 
he approached too near the flame, carrying to the souls in 
torment drops of dew in his tiny bill. 

The sacred mythology of the Nativity and the Passion 
sprang up everywhere among the people before the myth- 
making faculty had disappeared, and when their minds con- 
stantly dwelt upon the Faith in a spirit, not of controversy, but 
of devotion. It seems, too, that there was in the Christianity of 
the earlier ages something which we may perhaps call a Pan- 
theist element, which has since disappeared. It was always, of 
course, in abeyance, but one finds it again and again, as in St. 
Francis, and more especially in Celtic versions of the Faith, 
St. Patrick, for instance, in the hymn known as his “ Breast- 
plate,” after the usual professions of faith in “the strong 
Name of the Trinity,” the Death on the Cross, and the rest, 
“binds to himself” the living forces of nature, with all their 
saving and healing powers. To the medieval myth-makers the 
world was not a dead machine, but a living and growing 
thing. 

Amid the changes of the sixteenth century the faculty seems 
to have been lost. The violet of a legend never bloomed 
amid the arid wastes of Puritan controversy. The sacred lore 
of birds and flowers can only blossom in an atmosphere of 
spiritual leisure and content. What would John Bunyan, for 
instance, have made of the legend of the Crossbill? It might 
have appealed to his imagination for a moment, but he would 
sternly have put it away as a piece of Popish folly, which in no 
way helped to answer the agonised question which every man 
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had to wrestle with in the solitude of hisown soul. The name 
“Crossbill” tells its own tale. The bird twisted its beak in 
striving to draw out the nail which transfixed the Saviour’s 
Hand. In Sweden they say that on the first Good Friday it 
circled round and round the Cross, endeavouring to encourage 
the Sufferer by its cries. A like loving office is ascribed in 
Spain to the swallows. 

For swallows on Mount Calvary 

Plucked tenderly away 


From the brow of Christ two thousand thorns, 
Such gracious birds are they. 


So the swallows carry with them the blessing of God, and it 
is a happy house beneath whose eaves they build. The swallow, 
indeed, is the most purely delightful of all winged things. The 
swift is known as the adji, the pilgrim, in Eastern lands, 
and has the pilgrim’s claim on the hospitality and kindness of 
all the faithful. The swallows bring with them the very spirit 
of adventure and romance, the charm of distance, the appeal of 
the unknown, or the nostalgia of the known and loved. To 
the good knight in prison in heathen lands they must have 
brought the landscape that he longed for—the white Picardy 
road, with its windmills and Calvaries, amid open rolling 
country, running between hedgeless fields of flax and beans 
and beetroot. To us, amid homely scenes, they bring the 
East, and all their lands of travel. They have seen the Lombard 
belfries. They come, the pilgrim swallows, from far-off shores ; 
they have seen new mountains and new seas. I remember 
seeing at Siena a fresco of the Annunciation in which a swallow 
has alighted in the cottage of the Virgin. Here it is a type of 
the Divine Promise of the Incarnation, travelling down through 
the long ages. 

I do not know that many sacred associations have gathered 
round the sparrow, the companion-bird of David's text, though 
in French he is called the mozneau, the “ little monk,” because 
of his brown coat. But he appears more than once in the 
Psalms, and the old commentators did not fail to find in him 
a holy meaning. ‘“ Ave, Passer salutaris,” one old hymn says. 

The wren is usually looked upon with a tender regard, There 
is a Scotch saying : 

Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 
That harry the Lady of Heaven’s hen. 
Nevertheless, there exists in some places a cruel custom called 
‘hunting the wren.” The verse repeated on these occasions runs; 
The wren, the wren, the king of all birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the furze, 
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The tradition, by the way, of how the wren became the “king 
of all birds,” though not specifically Christian, is a good ex- 
ample of the myth-making faculty which so lovingly wove its 
fancies round the Christian Faith. Itis preserved in the names 
given to the wren in almost every European language. He is 
BactXickxog in Greek, regulus, rex avium in Latin. He is ré di 
siepe, ‘‘king of the hedge,” in Italian; reysuelo, the “little 
king,” in Spanish ; rottelet, rot des oiseaux, in French. In 
German, again, he is Zaunkénig, the “hedge-king.” The story 
is that the birds having agreed that the bird who could fly 
highest should be elected king, the wren hid himself in the 
eagle’s feathers. The eagle having outdistanced even the lark, 
and ceasing to soar, the wren flew out and flew above him, and, 
flying higher than all, was declared king. 

The eagle, however, has not been altogether dislodged from 
his proud position. He is often spoken of as “the king of 
birds.” Medizval writers delight in all sorts of wild and won- 
derful tales about his renewing his youth by gazing at the sun, 
and plunging into a clear stream, and allegorise at length on 
the Waters of Baptism and the True Sun, Jesus Christ. The 
Evangelistic Symbols of the man, the lion, the ox, and the eagle 
are almost as old as the Gospels themselves, The eagle is the 
symbol of St. John, the evangelist of Jz Principio, “che sovra 
gli altri com’ aquila vola,” as Dante says—“ who like an eagle 
soars above the rest,” and gazes on the Sun of the Divinity. 

The fantastic natural history of the early and middle ages, 
the wonderful tales brought back from the East by Crusaders 
and pilgrims and travellers like Friar Odoric or Sir John Man- 
deville, strongly coloured Christian allegory and symbolism. 
Chief among the types of the Redeemer is the pelican feeding 
its young with blood from its own breast. The following verse 
is a specimen of medizval devotion: 


The pelican his blood did bleed 
Therewith his nestlings for to feed ; 
This betokeneth on the Rood 

How our Lord fed us with his Blood 
When He ransomed us out of hell 

In joy and bliss with Him to dwell, 
And be our Father and our Food, 
And we His children meek and good. 


This idea has passed into the offices of the Church. 

Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine, 

Munda me immundum Tuo Sanguine, 
says the hymn. “ Fountain of goodness” is the colourless 
rendering in modern books, Sometimes the pelican is repre- 
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sented over the head of the Saviour, perched on the summit of 
the Cross. 

The fabulous bird, the phoenix, has been a Christian symbol 
from the Catacombs onward. The rabbis explained its im- 
mortality by saying that all the other birds ate together with 
Eve of the forbidden fruit, except the phoenix, who therefore 
remained immortal. In the middle ages this deathless bird 
was believed to inhabit the sacred garden of the Earthly Para- 
dise, together with other living things, birds and animals of rare 
and surpassing beauty. The name “bird of paradise” tells 
its own story. Another symbol of the Resurrection was the 
peacock, with its glorious tail outspread, Probably, however, 
the reference was to the supposed incorruptibility of its flesh 
in the wild natural history of ancient times. The peacock in 
general has a bad name, It is the creature typical of the 
deadly sin of pride, having for its six companions the goat, the 
pig, the toad, the snake, the leopard, and the tortoise. Its vanity 
has become proverbial, as in our “proud as a peacock,” and 
words like the Italian pavoneggiarsi. 

There are some birds which are popularly disliked ; others 
are disliked, but yet admitted to have some good points, and 
treated with a certain respect. Prominent among the first is 
the owl. An old English carol, celebrating the praises of the 
holly, so loved of our forefathers, thus taunts the ivy : 

Holly hath birdis, a full fair flock, 
The nightingale, the popinjay, the gentle laverock ; 
Good ivy, what birdis hast thou ? 
None but the owlet that crieth ‘How! How !” 


Yet a kindiy Spanish legend asserts that the owl was once the 
sweetest of singers, and that, being present when our Lord 
expired, from that moment he has shunned the daylight, and 
uttered only a harsh, monotonous cry, In Andalusia they say 
he repeats the word “Cruz! cruz!” 

The raven is looked upon with divided feelings. He is the 
“bird of evil omen” par excellence, ‘Corvo di mal augurio” 
is, indeed, the Italian equivalent of the phrase, and 
“Ungliicksrabe” the German one. According to the fathers, 


- he is the emblem of procrastination, with his cry of ‘ Cras, 


cras,’—‘‘ To-morrow, to-morrow.” His not having returned 
to the Ark has always been remembered against him, Yet 
he too is a pious bird. One of our earliest lessons was 
the story of the ravens bringing food to Elijah. The Golden 
Legend tells us of a raven which guarded the dead body of St. 
Vincent, thrown into the field to be devoured by beasts, 
‘‘which drove away all other birds and fowls bigger than he 
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was, and chased away also a wolf with his bill and beak.” It 
is said, by the way, three times in Scripture that God “ feedeth 
the ravens’”— in Job, in the Psalms, and by our Lord in St. Luke 
—and twice that they “call upon Him.” 

The raven, too, played his part in the Christmas Mystery. 
It was said that at the hour of the Great Birth the cock crowed 
“Christus natus est,” the raven croaked “ Quando ?” the rook 
cawed “ Hac nocte,” the ox mooed “ Ubi?” the sheep bleated 
“ Bethlehem,” and the ass brayed “ Eamus.” This is found 
as early as the fourth century. There is a fresco of it at 
Linchmere, in Sussex. 

The tradition of the cock crowing on Christmas night is 
recorded by Shakespeare : 


Some say that ever ’gainst that season comes, 
Whereon our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long. 


It was surely a devout and happy thought to see in the cheery 
cock-crow an annunciation of the Good News, There isa 
Russian proverb quoted by Tolstoi in “ Resurrection” that 
“The cock crows early on all joyful nights.” 1 have myself, 
again and again, year after year, heard it at midnight upon 
Christmas Eve. Our forefathers heard it, no doubt, on 
their way to the midnight Mass—which, by the way, is called 


in Spain the Misa del Gallo, the “Mass of the Cock.” A 
medizeval rhythm says about the cock : 


Quasi rex in capite, gallus coronatur, 
In pede calcaribus, ut miles armatur. 


“The cock wears a crown on his head like a king; his feet 
are armed with spurs as a soldier.” The Italian word for 
“cockscomb”’ is “regalia.” Though often regarded as an 
emblem of pride and boastfulness, his association with the 
story of St. Peter gave him something of a sacred character. 
He was looked upon as the admonisher of Christian souls, and 
placed upon the steeple as a continual reminder to the faithful 
to watch and pray. He is an especial type of the priest. But 
above all a world of cheerful association hangs round him as 
the harbinger of day. He is the bird of day, as the owl is 
the bird of night. The Jewish morning prayer begins, 
“Blessed be God Who hath given power to the cock to dis- 
tinguish light from darkness.” Prudentius, the fourth-century 
hymn-writer, calls him ales died nuntius, “the winged herald 
of the day.” Of the sacred associations of the hen I need 
hardly speak. ‘He shall defend thee under his wings, 
and thou shalt be safe under his feathers” (Ps. xli. 4), and 
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“How often would I have gathered thy children together 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings” (St. Matt. 
Xxili., 37). 

With a mention of the most sacred bird of all I will bring 
these notes toa close. To Christian souls the dove is among 
birds what the lamb is among beasts. The dove returning to 
the Ark at evening with the olive-leaf, the dove of the Psalms 
that “ is covered with silver wings and her feathers with gold,” 
the dove that flees away and is at rest, who gets her away afar 
off and remains in the wilderness, making haste to escape 
because of the stormy wind and tempest, has given us some 
of the most beautiful passages of the Old Testament ; and in 
the New we have that more sacred dove of the Annunciation 
and the Baptism under whose image Christian children think 
of the Spirit of God. 

R. L. GALEs, 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


THE relations between a ruling race and its feudatories must 
be a subject of absorbing interest to any student of the great 
Comédie Humaine, as played by nations as well as by individuals, 
and an opportunity of seeing something of the play from 
behind the scenes is never a chance to be lost. So when the 
offer came to me of the post of lady-in-waiting to the wife of 
one of the first Hindu princes of India, during a short tour in 
Europe, I gladly accepted it, and set out at short notice to 
join “her Highness the Maharani” at a winter resort in 
Switzerland, 

The group of Orientals looked strangely out of place in a 
Continental hotel, often as such groups are seen nowadays. 
Shorn of his native dress and the splendour—slovenly though 
it may be—of his home surroundings the Indian potentate is a 
more pathetic than imposing figure. The fact that he can 
spend a year at a time away from his kingdom, is a significant 
reminder that his Resident, or Political Agent is entirely able to 
administer his affairs of State; his physique is frequently an 
object-lesson in the results of generations of child-marriage 
and self-indulgence ; the attempt to imitate Western modes of 
life and manners involves too often the loss of Oriental dignity. 
But on points where the men of the party were lacking, the 
Maharani was wisely tenacious. She wore her native dress, 
indoors at least, and though she had emancipated herself and 
her daughter from the shadow of the purdah, she adhered 
strictly to her own caste rules of food and ablutions. These, 
combined with English habits of outdoor exercise, had pre- 
served her figure admirably—at thirty-four she was still 
young. She was tiny, but beautifully made, with the prettiest 
little hands and feet, her complexion was fairer than that of 
an average Italian, she had large dark eyes bright with 
intelligence, and a most charming smile. She sent her maid 
to me on my arrival with a message that, as I was no doubt 
tired after my twenty-four hours’ journey, she would not 
require my attendance that day—for which I was sincerely 
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grateful. The first week passed with some formality, after 
that the ice was broken, or rather began to thaw. The day’s 
programme did not admit of very great variation on a 
Swiss mountain top. The gay crowd of visitors skated and 
tobogganned all day, danced and played bridge every night, 
and the Maharaja plunged valiantly into each form of amuse- 
ment, escorted by a French aide-de-camp and his young son’s 
English tutor, while the Maharani looked on. She would go 
across to the hotel rink, and watch her lord and master as he 
scuffled and scrambled round the ice between the azde-de-camp 
and the skating instructor. He never learned to skate, and I 
sometimes longed to give him a hand when I encountered him 
in my “off-duty” moments on the ice. But this etiquette 
forbade, apart from the risk of giving him a fall. 

On most fine days I accompanied the Maharani on her 
morning walks. In thick boots, and with her sarz tucked up 
under a heavy tweed cloak, she would trudge for miles in the 
snow. Sometimes we had another walk in the afternoon, but 
more often she would rest after lunch. Unless they had 
visitors I was seldom in attendance at meals—-when I was, the 
ordinary hotel fare was offered me in case I preferred it to 
theirs, but I used to give private orders on my own part, that 
no form of beef or pork should be brought to me at their 
table, and no wine. On the latter point there was not the same 
restriction of courtesy, but a stronger one of reason, since the 
men of the party were only too ready to make English guests 
an excuse for breaking their own laws inrespect of fermented 
liquors, and I would not have their loss of caste on my con- 
science. My chief duty was to keep the Maharani amused as 
far as might be; she liked trying different kinds of needlework 
—I taught her knitting and the beginnings of pillow lace, 
For a whole week she made a serious effort to learn French 
with me, and was a most quick and industrious pupil. But 
she was tired of everything in turn, and new fancies followed 
each other with bewildering frequency. Incidentally I drew 
her out, and listened for hours to her ideas of things and 
people, her experiences of life, and deductions therefrom, 
which revealed much of the curious upside-down mode of 
thought of the Eastern, mixed with the eternal feminine of 
instinct and impulse, 

If the Maharaja joined us in our walks, I fell to the rear 
with the aide-de-camp. The presence of a second-rate French- 
man in the last capacity puzzled me at first—the explanation 
of this and other things I did not understand transpired by 
degrees. These Hindu royalties were playing truant. They 
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had been given the plainest hints to remain in their own 
country and do their duty in that state of life to which they 
still nominally belong ; the Viceroy had intimated his intention 
of including their capital in the progress of his autumn tour; 
it was even whispered that they might be honoured by the 
presence of a still more august guest, but to all these sugges- 
tions the Maharaja turned a deaf ear. His susceptibilities had 
been hurt at the last State function he had attended, he was 
not to be cajoled by a minor decoration or coerced by veiled 
threats of the displeasure of the sovereign power. He would 
assert his independence, and travel when and where the spirit 
moved him, and his attitude had the Maharani’s warm applause 
and sympathy. She, in fact, was the livelier rebel of the 
two, for in addition to her keen resentment of the slight— 
real or imaginary — offered to her husband, she had a 
feminine grudge of her own against the Viceregal Court. 
But that, as Rudyard Kipling says, is another story. 

And so they set out for Europe like a pair of disobedient 
children, exulting in their defiance of authority, and anticipating 
much amusement from their semi-incognito travels, unhampered 
by the protective vigilance of an English staff. For since 
they went without leave, no official notice could be taken of 
their movements. The disagreeables, to Orientals of their 
rank, that were bound to ensue in the absence of official 
recognition, were undreamt of until they occurred. If a 
crowned head of Europe chooses, for his own amusement to 
travel in a modest coronet, or even less assuming head-gear, 
there is nothing but the chance of unwelcome recognition to 
prevent him from staying at whatever hotel he may prefer, in 
any country where hotels are to be found, But a dark skin 
requires an official passport in Paris and Vienna, if not in 
London, and without it the United States is a land to avoid. 
A very short experience was enough to prove that some 
minimum of European escort was indispensable, but nothing 
would induce the Maharaja to apply to the India Office in his 
difficulty. So he picked up a stray Frenchman—how or where 
I never discovered, and the Maharani begged various English 
acquaintances—including her stepson’s young tutor, to recom- 
mend her a lady-in-waiting. She was offered a bewildering 
number immediately, and determined to try as many of them 
as possible, each for a month in turn. Her experiences, to 
judge from a few stories told to me, would make an amusing 
book, if she could be persuaded to write it. All this, I need 
hardly say, I gathered by degrees, and knowing something of 
the East—though more of Mahommedans than Hindus—I 
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could sympathise on some points, discount undue bitterness, 
and to some extent understand their feelings, The native 
Princes of India have often been compared to hothouse plants, 
things artificially preserved from the rude winds of Heaven. 
Our strong suzerain power shelters them from the struggle for 
existence, and thereby, while it undoubtedly saves the majority 
from being swept away, deprives them of the strength that 
comes by fighting for life. In return for the protection of 
England, they must needs accept her tutelage, and though 
they do so for the most part with a good grace, the leading- 
strings are irksome at times, Criticism of our methods, and 
discontent with them, are hardly to be wondered at on their 
part, and that friction, when it arises, is secretly fostered by 
our enemies in and outside of India, is a matter of common 
knowledge. 

The rest of the suite consisted of the Maharaja’s half-brother, 
who acted as courier and general factotum, a Hindu doctor, 
two secretaries, one of them a Brahman, and a few servants. 
The doctor was a typical Babu, possessed of a very fair know- 
ledge of English, an astonishing flow of language, and was 
always ready to pour out a flood of cheap sedition to an 
audience of two or three ladies and the sympathetic Frenchman, 
who would applaud any abuse of “perfide Albion,” but his 
eloquence was speedily quenched by a little chaff. The revolu- 
tionary utterances of the Babu tribe and their newspapers 
(some of which the doctor would read aloud, translating them 
for my benefit) are not to be taken very seriously, and in this 
case were chiefly significant as showing the reflection of 
sympathy in the mind of the master whom it was the doctor’s 
main business in life to please. On one occasion, after 
listening to an impassioned article, taken from the vernacular, 
on the future of “ United India” when it had “ thrown off the 
alien yoke,” I ventured to ask the Maharaja what he really 
thought about it, and what he supposed would happen if every 
Englishman left India to-morrow. 

‘“We should do very well,” broke in the Maharani, with a 
toss of her head. “ We should all be at each other’s throats,” 
said the Maharaja placidly, “and the strongest would take 
everything.” 

“The time is not yet ripe,’ put in the doctor officiously, 
‘‘ we have not yet learned to stand alone, but when all classes 
are sufficiently educated———” 

“ You talk too much, doctor,” said his master ; ‘‘ you can be 


very brave here in Europe, but if war came where would you 
be?“ 
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The wretched little physician cringed, with a deprecating 
smile, 

‘““No,” the Maharaja continued sadly, “we have forgotten 
how to rule, we are only puppets now, and can do nothing 
without permission. All is by order of the Viceroy and his 
Council ; how should we know how to rule ourselves, we are a 
conquered people ?” 

‘‘But if it is Kismet that a white race should rule in India, 
would you not rather it was the English than another European 
Power ?” I asked, endeavouring to soften the bitterness of his 
conclusion. I saw glances exchanged between the four, the 
Maharaja, his brother, the Maharani, and the doctor. 

‘“You English think yourselves superior to all the world,” 
said the Maharani half-maliciously ; “but in what are you 
better ?” 

“ We have a better reputation for the art of government than 
most,” I returned, with perhaps pardonable Jingoism. ‘ What 
Other nation could replace our Indian Civil Service ?” 

‘“India demands a Native Administration,” said the irre- 
pressible Babu ; “ why should she not have it ?” 

I did not want to be ungenerous, but he really seemed the 
native Press incarnate, and as such deserved a snub. “If you 
had a case to be tried,” I retorted, answering him in Eastern 
fashion with another question, “‘ would you sooner bring it 
before an Englishman or a native magistrate?” He hesi- 
tated. “ You might have to give your countryman a present 
before he attended to you, whereas you would not dare to offer 
the poorest Englishman a bribe. Is it not true ?” 1 demanded, 
appealing to the other men. The Maharaja nodded, his brother 
made an affirmative click, 

“It is true,” said the latter, “the English are just, and in 
that lies their strength.” It was a curious admission on the 
part of aman who himself took his “squeeze” from every 
hotel bill. 

““Your ways may be very good for an Englishman,” said 
the Maharani, “but we like our own better, And the poor 
people also like them better.” And this is indeed the difficulty, 
that most of them at heart prefer to be ground down by rulers 
of their own blood, than to live under the sway of the most 
beneficent alien, 

“What is the use of discussion?” said the Maharaja, “the 
English are rulers of India, and will remain so in uur day, and 
our sons’ day. For the most part they are wise, but sometimes 
they do not understand, and do harm when they think to do good, 
and so our people suffer hardships, Consider, for instance, 
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these samashas, of which there have been too many of late 
years. India is a poor country, yet look what we are forced to 
spend, we native Princes, whether we like it or not, on these 
displays. The Delhi Durbar cost us many lakhs of rupees, 
more than I can count; and now this Royal visit, what will 
it not cost in festivals? And all the while the poor people 
are starving by the hundred. You ask why we do these things 
on such a lavish scale; it is expected of us that we follow 
tradition and entertain magnificently, We cannot afford it, and 
our people are taxed to supply the money until often they sell 
all that they have to the moneylender, even their seed-grain. 
Yes, we are fools to do it, but it is our pride; we will not say 
that we cannot afford it. Just as the poor ryot, who has no 
food to give his wife and children, will wax his moustache 
before he goes out, and put a grain of rice on it, that his neigh- 
bours may say he has been eating pillau, so we pretend we are 
rich, and it does not ma'ter how much we spend, It is said 
that these durbars and these Royal tours are for the pleasure of 
the peuple of India ; all that they mean to the masses of India 
is that they have to pay heavier taxes. Do they care that one 
of the English gentlemen who drive past them is the future 
King and Emperor? Let them feel some good from his com- 
ing, then they will care. It was the old custom in India that 
whenever the ruler went about his kingdom, he gave some good 
thing to the place he visited, or he lightened the taxes. Now, 
if some portion of the salt-tax could be remitted in honour 
of the Prince’s visit, then the poor people would feel and under- 
stand that it was the son of the great King. As it is, they only 
know that their burdens are heavier in order that the great 
people may feast.” 

‘“‘Surely these things could be represented to the Viceroy, or 
even to the King himself? Why does your Highness not do 
so?” I asked. 

The Maharaja shrugged his shoulders. “Iam in what you 
call ‘hot water,’” said he; “how should any one listen to 
me?” 

There were days when the ludicrous side uf the situation 
outweighed all else, and I felt as though I had been suddenly 
thrust into an opera-bouffe, in which I was a trifle uncertain of 
my part, The Maharaja would be seized with a new inspiration 
for renovating his State on Western models, such, for instance, 
as an idea of establishing country-houses as seen in England, 
and their customs into his Indian domain. He ordered a 
copy of the Country Life illustrated series, depicting a number 
of weil-known houses, and chose out those that pleased him, 
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getting me to draw rongh ground-plans of a few that I hap- 
pened to be acquainted with. These sketches and pictures were 
sent off to his Court architect with directions to prepare de- 
signs and estimates for their erection, and he then proceeded 
to question me minutely—a secretary laboriously recording my 
replies—on the routine of English country life, the household 
details, and the etiquette of visits. This last particularly in- 
terested him, because he said, “For political purposes such 
visits might be very useful.” ‘ Let us begin at the beginning,” 
he said, like a child that wants a story told to him; “ when 
the guests have been chosen for a party, who writes the invita- 
tions ?”’ | told him the lady of the house, and we went through 
every detail from that point. When it came to the accommo- 
dation to be offered to each guest, he seemed surprised that 
they should not be given private sitting-rooms. ‘“ How can 
they see each other alone, if they wish to talk?” I told him 
that opportunities for private conversation were seldom lacking 
when wanted, and we passed on to the programme of an 
ordinary “shoot,” or Saturday to Monday party. The difficulty 
of reconciling Eastern laws of courtesy with modern ways 
cropped up here and there. What was to be done if one of 
the guests did not want to shoot or hunt, or go to church, as 
the case might be. Was the host obliged to remain with him ? 
No, he was left at home with the ladies, such as might be 
indoors. But if he had not wanted to hunt or shoot, he would 
not have come. As for going to church, I explained that a 
week-end visit did not necessarily entail any obligation in that 
respect. 

“You are not obliged to do anything, it seems—you just 
please yourselves ; it must be very pleasant.” 

“It can be pleasant,” I agreed, 

“But I fear it might not improve the morality of my upper 
classes,” he concluded, and there the subject dropped. I never 
heard whether designs for those Elizabethan mansions saw the 
light of day, or whether the Maharaja’s court ever wrestled 
with the rules laid down for informal entertainments in 
the country. But, like the Maharaja, I tremble for the results, 
if they did. 

On another occasion it was resolved to institute an Order of 
Merit in the State of , of which the Maharaja should be 
the Grand Master, his sons knights of the first rank, other 
relatives, and Ministers of the State should be in the second, 
and Associates third. The nature of the services to be thus re- 
warded were not specified, the decoration was to be bestowed at 
the Prince’s pleasure. One of the best jewellers in Switzerland 
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was sent for, and in due course submitted his designs, of 
which the one selected was comparatively simple; the Maha- 
raja’ss monogram on an oval of coloured enamel, set round 
with rays of stones to match those in which the letters were 
set. The Grand Master’s badge was to be entirely of diamonds, 
those for the first rank set with emeralds and small brilliants, 
for the second, rubies and rose diamonds, for the third the 
monogram in pearls, but no rays to the medal. 

I could not help thinking of the Maharaja’s ‘‘ starving 
people” when I was shown these pretty toys. ‘ What will 
your Chancellor of the Exchequer say to these, your Highness ?” 
I ventured to ask, The Maharaja laughed, his ubiquitous 
brother wagged his head. ‘Those who receive them will 
doubtless pay fees,” he suggested, Perhaps they will, but how 
expensive it will be to “acquire merit” in the State of 

Another incident brought out the better side, the innate 
courtesy of the Oriental. The English church was in need of 
funds, and some of the visitors got up an entertainment to 
collect the money. A subscription was also opened, to which 
the Maharaja contributed handsomely. When the rather ill- 
mannered young parson who acted as treasurer approached 
him with, “I suppose we mustn’t ask you for anything,” he 
replied, in his soft, purring voice: ‘Though we are only poor 
heathen, we are very glad to give to those who do good.” It 
was said with a laugh that dissolved any awkwardness, and the 
Maharaja, in addition to his present, took tickets for the thea- 
tricals for himself and all his suite. It was a singularly poor 
performance, and I blushed for my fellow country people 
who could make such an exhibition of themselves. But the 
Hindu party, led by the Maharaja and Maharani, applauded 
every scene warmly, It was not till nearly the end that the 
poor little Prince, bored to distraction, said in a whisper : “ Will 
they think it rude if I go out? If so, I will stay.” I assured 
him no offence could possibly be taken, and he slipped away. 
But his wife murmured to me in an undertone: “ We will wait 
for the end, for they have taken so much trouble,” And she 
even congratulated the performers in her most charming manner 
afterwards, little as they deserved it. 

There is an obvious inconsistency between the antagonism 
the Maharaja and his wife displayed towards English rule and 
institutions, and their anxiety to have their children educated 
in England. They had English tutors and governesses for them 
in India until they were of an age to be brought to Europe, 
and at the time I speak of, the heir-presumptive, the Maharaja's 
son by a former marriage, was at Cambridge, the Maharani’s 
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eldest child, a boy of sixteen, was at Harrow, the second at 
school at Geneva in charge of his English tutor, and the two 
youngest, a boy and girl, were established at Eastbourne, with 
a nurse and governess, and attended classes at private schools. 
I asked why this was done, and the Maharaja’s answer was 
characteristic. 

“] have seen in my time many Rajas deprived of their 
power because of their incompetence,” said he, “and I have 
determined that this shall not be the case with my sons, They 
shall learn all the things that Englishmen learn; they shall go 
to your public schools and colleges, and have the same chance 
as Englishmen,” 

It was quite impossible to point out that they could never 
have the same chance as the sons of the average English gen- 
tleman, since they started handicapped by hereditary unfitness 
for the liberty of English boys, and with the eternal bar of race 
between them and their schoolfellows. I only asked what they 
thought of the Imperial Cadet Corps, and other such recent 
institutions for the education of Indian youths of the upper 
classes in their own country. ‘They learn nothing there 
except drill,” was the answer, “‘ they become a very ornamental 
feature of the Viceroy’s suite, but I do not choose it for my 
sons.” 

This may or may not have been a small ebullition of private 
rancour—personally I think it was. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the succession in the 
Native States is seldom fixed. The heir is nominated by the 
ruler, or, in some Hindu States, by the Brahmans—always of 
course with the consent of the Viceroy in Council. This 
arrangement leaves the door open, as may be imagined, to an 
endless amount of jealousy, heart-burning, and intrigue, but the 
law of primogeniture does not answer with Asiatics as with us, 

One day the Maharani had her hand read by an amateur 
palmist in the hotel, and was told she was the mother of a son 
who would be famous. This pleased her immensely, especially 
as it coincided with the predictions of her horoscope, which 
she told me had been cast when she was about ten years old 
some time before her betrothal. One can imagine the precc 
cious Indian child, listening eagerly to the prophecy concerning 
the destinies of the son who should be born to her in years 
to come. She would talk to me by the hour sometimes of her 
early days, when she and her five sisters played together within 
the walls of her old home, then of the separations, as each 
married, and how when her own turn came, at the age of 
fourteen, she wept so bitterly that her mother entreated leave 
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to go with her to the Maharaja’s palace, but was not allowed 
to remain very long. 

Then I heard of her journey to Europe in the year following 
that of her marriage, 1887, of her terror and shyness in the 
strange land, that made the Jubilee festivities more alarming 
than enjoyable, She dwelt on the kindness of the “Great 
Queen” as she called her, and spoke of her with touching 
affection and respect. 

“She was so kind that I was not frightened any more,” said 
she, in describing her first visit to Buckingham Palace. “Mrs. E. 
(the Political Agent’s wife) went with me to translate, for then 
I only spoke Marathi, and the Queen said, ‘You must try to 
learn English, so that the next time you come, you can speak 
to me yourself.’ And her voice was very sweet, and so I made 
up my mind to learn at once, and I worked very hard. And ten 
years after, when I saw the Queen again, she said, ‘I am glad 
you have learnt to speak English so well.’ And she knew how 
many children I had, and that I had been very ill, she forgot 
nothing,” said the Maharani, content overspreading her face at 
the remembrance. “I saw her once again,” she continued, 
“‘only a few weeks before she died, and she still remembered 
me. She sent for me to see her, and I went alone, without the 
Maharaja. The Queen talked to me for a few minutes, and 
then Princess Beatrice, who was there, said to me that we must 
come away, for the Queen was very soon tired, Then I knew 
that she could not live long, and in six weeks she died, and I 
grieved very much, Never again shall we see such a Great 
Queen.” 

After her glimpse of the big world and its gaieties, the 
secluded existence of a purdah nashin seemed very intolerable 
to the Maharani, She persuaded her husband, although she 
could not have much social amusement in her own country, to 
allow her some outdoor pursuits, He let her ride, and being 
eager to learn, and, astonishing to relate, not in the least 
nervous, she soon became an excellent horsewoman, She 
always rode astride, and attired in a divided skirt, and veiled to 
to the eyes, she accompanied the Maharaja in his morning 
gallops. it amused him to have her company, and she next 
learnt to shoot, and would go out with him after duck and 
pigeon. By the time I knew her, her ambition was to shoota 
tiger, and while we were in London she had a rifle built for 
herself for the purpose. These amusements relieved the 
monotony of her days, a monotony she described to me with 


lively eloquence as she saw it in the lot of many of her friends 
and relations. 
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“They have nothing to do, very little to think of, and 
perhaps no one to speak to but servants all the day long, they 
cannot go out, and it seldom happens that any one comes to 
see them. Think of it.” 

She went on to describe how some took refuge in religion, 
became dévotes, endangered their lives by the severity of their 
self-imposed fasts, and spent whole days in prayer. She spoke 
of matters of religion with a mixture of awe and incredulity. 
The Maharaja and his brother were professedly and practically 
materialists, and so she kept her own beliefs, whatever they 
may have been, to herself, and showed a wide toleration that 
verged on indifference towards those of her neighbours, but at 
the same time, scrupulously avoided offending any prejudices 
they chanced to exhibit. 

Her comments, however, on discrepancies between profes- 
sion and practice were caustic. In speaking of Western 
marriage laws one day, she said that they undoubtedly put 
women in a more advantageous position than did Hindu or 
Mahommedan customs. “But then,” she added cynically, 
“ marriage does not count for very much with you.” I ven- 
tured politely todemur. “Oh, no,” she retorted, “ look around 
you. If you see a man talking to a lady, skating with her, 
dancing with her, you may be sure they are not husband and 
wife. Perhaps he is going to marry her, but afterwards—he 
is always with other ladies, she is always with other men,” I 
tried to explain that our customs and social duties do not allow 
of husband and wife being always together; but she could not 
reconcile this with her conception of domestic bliss. Her view 
of social relations was thoroughly Oriental ; in spite of having 
some acquaintance with the Western world, she judged all 
things by the low standard of Eastern morality, and her infer- 
ences startled me. If such are the conclusions of the Indian 
upper classes, what is the opinion of the ignorant masses likely 
to be of their white rulers ? 

And yet, while she condemned our freedom of intercourse, 
she hankered after it herself, and nothing delighted her more 
than a chat with an Englishman—a pleasure that, on his part, 
the Maharaja seldom permitted her. And, with all her philo- 
sophy as to the latitude to be granted to masculine frailty, 
she was tearfully jealous on occasion. She said one day, rather 
sadly, “A wife must always very much forgive.” And that, no 
doubt, constituted in her education the whole duty of woman. 

My term of attendance was lengthened to three months, 
and might have lasted longer if urgent private affairs had not 
obliged me to go home. 
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It was an interesting episode, and one that gave much 
material for reflection. Is our rule in India really secured, as 
we are so often told, by the grateful loyalty of the subject 
races, or are we hated, as the Babu tribe whispers behind our 
backs? Recent agitation in Bengal and elswhere throw some 
light on both sides of the question. The effete races are our 
enemies, the strong ones our friends—so long as we show 
ourselves strong. And that is where the moral lies. We should 
do better often, for our own prosperity, if we let the laws of 
nature take their course, and sweep away the unfit, but for our 
honour we cannot. We have inherited our responsibility and 
must keep it. We cannot, if we would, reinstate those rulers 
who, through their own or their parents’ sins, are incapable of 
holding the reins of power; we cannot create in the weak 
Bengali the spirit of uprightness by which alone a republic 
stands. Those whom we protect we must rule, and it is not to 
be believed that the disinterested toil, the brave self-sacrifice, 
the lives that have been given by many of the flower of our 
race to establish justice and peace in India, should have been 
spent in vain. And yet so much is lost by the vulgar arrogance 
of the few. Such incidents as occur too often when a crowd 
of pleasure-seeking tourists rushes out to India for some 
pageant, and treats the native Princes at best as “ part of the 
show,” do untold harm, We live in a vulgar age, but let us 
not be more vulgar than we can help. “ India,” to quote the 
Maharaja once more, ‘“‘remains unchanged at heart for cen- 
turies, Our ancestors reigned over civilised kingdoms when 
England was covered with jungle and peopled with savages, 
And it will be the same when England has passed away and 
is forgotten.” 

Perhaps so, but the traces of our rule will survive, and in 
the traditions of that far hereafter will be an indelible record 
of the aspect in which others see us to-day. 


MILDRED ISEMONGER, 


EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 


EVIDENCE BEFORE THE ROYAL COMMISSION 


THREE Blue-books have now been published by this Commis- 
sion, containing the evidence from October 1906 to June 1907. 
The weight of them is three pounds, and they report 12,818 
questions and answers; but the Commission, like unhappy 
Theseus, sedet wternumque sedebit. The representatives of the 
Home Office have expiained the working and administration of 
the Act ; the Anti-vivisection Societies have had a fair hearing ; 
the supply of witnesses to the value and necessity of experi- 
ments on animals is practically unlimited, exceeding the de- 
mand. It is impossible that any further evidence should 
reverse the judgment which the Commission might make to- 
morrow ; the present evidence is final. 

The witnesses are of three groups: (1) Evidence of the 
Home Office, (2) Evidence of Anti-vivisection Societies, (3) 
Evidence on behalf on experiments of animals. 


I. EVIDENCE OF THE HOME OFFICE, 


The representatives of the Home Office were Mr. Byrne, 
Principal Clerk in the Home Office; Mr. Thane, Inspector 
under the Act; Sir James Russell, Assistant Inspector ; and 
Sir W. Thornley Stoker, Inspector for Ireland. Their evidence 
lasted three and a half days, and they answered 1779 questions, 
mostly on the following subjects : 

Granting or Allowing of Licences and Certificates—Every 
licence has to pass four authorities, or sets of authorities, 
before it is granted. These are: (1) Two of that small body 
of presidents and professcrs of learned societies, who alone 
have the right to sign the applicant’s papers ; (2) the Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Medicine by Research ; (3) The 
Inspector ; (4) one or more of the staff of the Home Office, 
Every certificate practically follows the same procedure 
(Q. 208-214). In Ireland the procedure is slightly different, 
but not less careful. ‘I think,” says the Inspector for Ireland, 
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“that the Vivisection Act has been worked with extreme care, 
and with a strictness greatly surpassing that used in the ad- 
ministration of any other Act with which I have been con- 
cerned” (Q. 513). Applications from persons not holding 
scientific or medical degrees or diplomas are mostly refused, 
or are granted only in exceptional circumstances, Thus, the 
manager of a mine, who wished to test the effect of mine-gases 
on birds and small animals, was refused; and so was ‘a 
gentleman of independent means, who was pursuing the study 
of bacteriology for the love of the thing.” Several applications 
of this kind have been refused (Q. 69). 

Registration of Premises.—¥Every place is inspected and 
reported on before registration, The Home Office is averse from 
registering “‘ private premises,” The only “private premises” 
now on the register are the pharmaceutical laboratories of 
Messrs. Wellcome and Co., and of Messrs. Brady and Martin, 
and a tract of heather at Frimley for the study of grouse 
disease (Q. 356). Six licensees are authorised to perform ex- 
periments outside registered places, for the study on the spot 
of outbreaks of disease among animals. Also in three cases 
licensees have been allowed to experiment on “ caisson disease ” 
at non-registered places, viz., the premises of a firm of diving- 
engineers, and the bridge-works at Newcastle-on-Tyne (Q. 
372). | 

Visits of Inspectors—The Inspectors pay surprise visits 
(Q. 447, 533» 799), but do not consider themselves as de- 
tectives (Q. 530, 1145); they have also, of course, the work 
of correspondence with the Home Office and with the licensees, 
“Ido a great deal of work of an evening,” says Mr. Thane, 
‘“‘ after the usual hours of work are over, reading and writing” 
(Q. 1072). To the question whether they think that the 
amount of inspection is sufficient, Sir James Russell answers : 
“T think there is great safeguard. I think the inspection is 
essential to secure for the Home Office knowledge of what 
goes on; and it keeps licensees informed as to what they 
should do, and, as I have said, it has prevented their stupidly 
contravening the law. If the character of the people is not 
such that they would not do wrong, I do not think that any 
amount of inspection—-even staying there all day—would 
secure that they would behave themselves. I am quite satisfied 
with the amount of inspection. I think it is about the right 
amount” (Q, 603, 604). Sir W. Thornley Stoker answers: 
“T think so, Ido not think there are any abuses existing in 
Ireland. I do not think there is any concealment, or anything 
that a dozen more inspectors could find out” (Q. 967). Mr. 
Thane answers : ‘‘I do not think you would get any advantage 
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(by more inspectors and more inspection). I do not think that 
any abuses are going on that you would stop. It would be 
only a satisfaction to the public, perhaps—but that is the only 
advantage it would be” (Q. 1190-1193). ‘But I should, 
of course, suggest that the Inspector’s staff should grow with 
the increased work demanded of it. The subject is growing, 
and | think that additional inspection will soon be required. 
| have managed to keep abreast of it up to the present, but it is 
getting to be more than one man can manage” (Q. 1191, 1074). 

Contraventions of the Act.—In thirty years, since the passing 
of the Act, there have been four cases where a licence has been 
revoked for misconduct, or gross carelessness, or more or less 
deliberate violation of the Act (Q. 38, 177). During the 
same period there have been about sixty instances of slight 
irregularities, or small faults, “the great buik of them being of 
a trifling character.” It is no wonder, seeing the antiquated 
form of the Act, and the strain put on Certificate A, and all the 
necessary business of forms, reports, conditions, extra conditions, 
and so forth, that mistakes are made. “It is curious,” says 
Mr. Byrne, “ that of the sixty contraventions quite a substantial 
number were contraventions indicating a keen desire on the 
part of the operator to provide greater security for the animal 
not suffering than the Act allows him to take” (Q. 248). Mr. 
Thane says the same: “The most frequent irregularity, of 
which we have one or two instances every year, is that a 
licensee holding only Certificate A, or A+E, which allows of 
inoculations being performed without anesthetics, administers 
an anzesthetic to the animal while making the injection. There 
is no cruelty or even infliction of pain in this ; but it is, never- 
theless, an irregularity, because the Act requires a different form 
of certificate, when an anesthetic is used and the animal is 
allowed to recover therefrom, from that which authorises ex- 
periments to be performed entirely without anzsthetics ” 
(0.477). ‘ Next in frequency,” he adds, “is the performance 
of a larger number of experiments, practically always inocula- 
tions, than the certificate was given for ; or performing experi- 
ments which require the authority of a certificate after the 
period for which the certificate was given has expired.” For 
these and the like irregularities, there is warning, or rebuke, 
or even temporary suspension of a licence. “They nearly 
always appear from the return made by the experimenter him- 
self; they are disclosed by himself, which goes to show, if 
further proof were wanted, that they are mostly inadvertencies ” 
(Q. 43, 144). 

General Care of the Animals.—The Inspectors are agreed that 
the general arrangements for the keeping of the animals are 
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satisfactory. Sir W. Thornley Stoker is asked; “ What do you 
find to be the condition of the animals when you make an 
inspection ?” and he says, “I have always found it satisfactory. 
As I have already said, they are well cared for, well-fed, and 
clean” (Q. 835). The evidence of Mr, Thane and Sir James 
Russell is to the same effect. Sir James Russell tells a curious 
story how some dogs, turned out into the yard on the second 
day after an operation, wanted to chase the rabbits and catch 
the guinea pigs (Q. 553). 

Condition of Animals after Inoculation.—Seeing that inocula- 
tions, with a few experiments of a similar kind, are 93 per cent, 
of all the experiments made in this country, it is of the utmost 
importance that we should form a just estimate of the pain 
involved inthem. “It is certain,” says Mr. Thane, “that in 
some cases of this group the infection or injection is followed 
by great pain and suffering. I may mention the injection of 
tetanus-toxin, and the infection with plague ; also the insertion 
of certain drugs. . . . These form but a very small proportion 
of the experiments in question. The investigations on the 
plague are very limited, and I very seldom see animals that 
have been injected with tetanus-toxin,” Of cancer of mice he says, 
‘“‘ It is obviously impossible to say to what extent mice, in which 
such tumours are growing, are suffering pain ; but observation 
of their behaviour and habits does not justify the assumption 
that, so long at all events as the tumour is of moderate size, 
they are suffering acutely or severely. I do not think it would 
be right to speak of these animals as being ‘tortured’” (Q. 
457-466), Here we must take also the evidence of Mr. Henry 
Morris, President of the Royal College of Surgeons. After 
speaking of the “prick of the needle,” which may fairly be 
called painless, he goes on: “Neither is pain suffered by the 
animal in which the transplanted tissue grows even into a large 
tumour. It is only in the exceptional cases, in which the 
tumour ulcerates, that any pain occurs; and, as this condition 
renders the tumour useless for further experiment, the animal 
is at once killed. Evidence as to the painlessness of these 
growing tumours is afforded by the activity of movement, 
sleekness of coat, and general healthy appearance of the mice; 
their indifference to pinching or pressure of the tumour, which 
is not innervated; and further by the fact that, where they 
have been kept in separate compartments of the same cage, they 
have eaten through the partition, mingled with one another, 
and a litter of young ones has been the result. As a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Imperial Cancer Research 
from its outset, I have had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the complete absence of suffering in animals the subjects of 
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these Cancerous tumours, and of observing the extreme care 


: and attention given to all the animals, both in London and at 
’ the farm” (Q. 7726). 
4 Mr. Thane is sure that the great majority of inoculations 
ie involve little or no pain, He sees habitually large numbers of 
‘ inoculated animals ; mostly guinea-pigs, rabbits, mice and rats. 
4 “The general impression that one gets from seeing these 
h animals, is that they have very little or nothing the matter 
with them. It is a constant experience that one cannot tell, 
ic by inspection, whether anything has been done to them or 
t, not. The same thing is experienced at times by the licensees, 
+t and even at times by the attendants, who are naturally the 
" most familiar with the animals, unless there is a systematic 
- separation of the experimental from the normal animals, 
d Without that separation, every one is dependent on the labels, 
sf or perhaps on markings on the animals, In explanation of 
* this, it is to be remarked, firstly, that a large number of these 
n inoculations are negative, that is, nothing follows the injection 
e or inoculation; the animal remains in perfect health. 
t Secondly, in infection with tuberculosis, and in testing anti- 
;, diphtheritic serum, which together make up a considerable 
™ proportion of the experiments in question, the animals do not 
n appear to be in pain, or show any indications of suffering, for 
n at all events a considerable time, if at all, unless a very large 
e, dose of diphtheritic toxin has been administered, and that is 
d not common” (Q. 452). In this last set of cases, the animal 
), shows nothing for three or four days, and then all at once 
y takes ill and dies in a few hours (Q. 455). The evidence of 
“i Sir James Russell and Sir W. Thornley Stoker is to the same 
. effect, that some pain occurs in a small minority of all 
o inoculations (Q. 543, 713, 720, 943). 
e Condition of Animals after Operation—These experiments, 
" which are about 3 per cent, of all experiments, are made 
i under Certificate B, or B+ EE, or B+F: that is to say, the 
1 animal undergoes an operation, under anesthesia, and under 
e the ordinary precautions to avoid suppuration, and is kept for 
t, observation. The evidence of the Inspectors here is of great 
s interest. In Ireland, where very few experiments are made, 
h the Inspector has never, in eighteen years, been present at an 
y operation of this kind (Q. 952). Mr. Thane says of them, 
y “ When the operation has been performed and the wound has 
r, healed, it does not follow that the animal remains in a state of 
r pain or suffering. Indeed, in a large number of cases, the 
h health of the animal is not disturbed, as the affection produced 
g is strictly local, and not of a painful character.” He gives as 
f examples, the division of nerves, the section or excision of a 
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part of the brain, the removal of organs: ‘I haveseen many 
animals in which operations of this kind have been performed, 
and the animals have seemed none the worse for it” (Q. 471). 
In a minority of cases, there may be shock, or illness, or pain. 
“These severe experiments are much fewer than those first 
dealt with ; and, in dealing with the certificates submitted for 
them, full consideration is given to the nature and probable 
value of the experiments, and to the anticipated condition of 
the animals after operation” (Q. 474). The ordinary painless- 
ness of a fistula is described by Sir T, Lauder Brunton and by 
Professor Starling (Q. 7029-7040, 4024). The painlessness 
_ of an operation on the brain is described by Sir James Russell. 
“After the operation (removal of a part of the brain) was 
finished, and the wound dressed with collodion dressing, the 
animal was wrapped in flannel, and put on the floor beside the 
fire to recover from the chloroform which had been given to 
it. I went round the rest of the premises, and came back 
again to the room where the operation was performed; and 
when I came back I found the cat dressing its fur, and then I 
saw it walk across the room to a saucer of milk, I saw it, 
and several other cats that were used in the same way, 
apparently quite well and quite happy, months after. The 
only difference I could see in them was that one cat, when 
the door of the cage was opened, refused to jump down on 
the floor ; it had evidently lost some of its balancing power, — 
and was afraid to take the jump. When it was lifted down, 
it went purring about and rubbing against my legs just like 
an ordinary tame cat. All the others jumped out of the cage 
themselves when the door was opened, and went purring 
round the room” (Q. 540, 650, 654). Mr. Thane’s evidence 
is to the same effect. ‘Only a minority have felt any pain 
at all; and only a very small minority have I seen which I 
thought suffered serious pain. In the great majority of those 
which I thought felt any pain, the pain was not severe. I have 
not seen anything indicating pain so acute as that which 
animals suffer from colic” (Q. 577-579). 

Anesthesia —This subject may best be considered with the 
evidence of the licensees. For the present, it need only be 
noted that Sir W. Thornley Stoker says: “I fear that, 
particularly in the cases of dogs, anzsthesia is not always 
pushed to a sufficient extent, as these animals often die from 
the effects of the anzsthetic if given to a full extent.” 
(Q. 761). He “confesses that he is not an authority” on the 
anezsthetising of dogs, and that he “ has not taken any trouble 
to keep himself informed” of recent investigations, how they 
may best be anesthetised. He says that he “should think it 
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is generally impossible” to keep a dog under full anesthesia for 
an hour (Q. 862, 812, gor). It appears that for many years 
he has seen nothing of animals under anesthesia (Q. 801, 952). 
His opinions here are absolutely contradicted by the evidence 


of Mr. Thane and Sir James Russell, who speak from infinitely 
wider experience. 


2. EVIDENCE OF ANTI-VIVISECTION SOCIETIES. 


There are ten witnesses in this group. Mr. Coleridge, for 
the National Anti-vivisection Society ; Mrs, Cook (‘ Mabel 
Collins”), Dr. Snow, Dr, Arabella Kenealy, and Mr. Graham, 
for the Parliamentary Association for the Abolition of Vivi- 
section ; Miss Woodward and the Rev, L. S, Lewis, for the 
Church Anti-vivisection League ; Dr. Burford, for the World 
League of Opponents of Vivisection; Mr. J. Page Hopps, for the 
Social Purity Alliance; and Miss Lind af Hageby, one of the 
authors of The Shambles of Science. Their evidence lasted 
nine and a half days, and they answered 4586 questions, 
The Parliamentary Association has 222 members, and an 
annual income from _ subscriptions and donations of 
£174 9s. 6d.; the Church League, £54 4s. od.; and the 
World League, 63 members, and {£56 os. 1d. As Mr, Cole- 
ridge elsewhere says, 

A few hundred Anti-vivisectionists divide themselves up into divisions, 
subdivisions, coteries, and cliques, without order, without discipline, without 
cohesion. The Anti-vivisectionists, between them all, contribute but a few 
thousands a year, and dribble them around among multitudinous antagonistic 


associations. . . . The existence of many quite needless Societies cannot be 
justified on any grounds of humanity combined with common sense. 


Of the two medical witnesses, one is in homceopathic practice. 
He knew nothing about the Society which he was represent- 
ing : he was not a member of it, and said that it was perfectly 
immaterial to him whether it had 100 or 1000 or 5000 
members. He had, as it were, just looked in, to say a few 
words on homeeopathy. He had no great dislike of experi- 
ments on animals; indeed, he rather believed in them: only 
he thought that men, not animals, should be used, and that by 
homoeopathic methods, for the testing of drugs. The evidence 
of the other medical witness was practically limited to his own 
disbelief in the work of the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 
He admitted he was getting very rusty as to the general lines 
of cancer research, had never read the Act, and had no personal 
knowledge of cancer in the lower animals, 

Of the three non-medical gentlemen, Mr. Graham, Mr. 
Lewis, and Mr. Page Hopps, who gave evidence on ethics, I 
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shall not waste words over the last named. Arrogance, 
ignorance, and the will to think ill of your betters, are not 
ethics, nor social purity either; and another witness, Sir J. 
Fletcher Moulton, went so far as to find him guilty of ‘ loath- 
some levity” (Q. 12,797). Mr. Lewis’s evidence would have 
been more ethical but for his avowed readiness to commit 
manslaughter on his own begotten child. ‘I would not allow 
my own child to have antitoxin administered to it to save 
its life. I should let the child die” (Q. 8735, 8737). Mr. 
Graham seems to have made a more favourable impression on 
the Commission. Where he was ill-informed, as in the matter 
of the “‘ baked rabbit,” and Lord Lister’s “ experiment on the 
lives of our fellow men,” * he was willing to learn, He hates 
the thought of animals in pain; and there he stops. ‘If 
cruelty can be avoided—certainly avoided and surely avoided— 
I am satisfied. Then, I should rejoice in the experiments ” 
(Q. 5945). 

Miss Woodward’s version of the Bradford story was alto- 
gether wide of the mark ; and she had not troubled to ascer- 
tain the facts. The Furneaux Handbook story, and the Child 
Study Association story, are wholly trivial. The Commission 
hardly troubled to examine her at any length, The evidence 
of Dr. Kenealy was extravagant alike in word and in thought. 
She retired from practice seven or eight years ago, and became 
wholly engaged in literature ; has never seen an experiment 
on an animal ; and is bitterly opposed to vaccination, Three 
of her statements were as follows : 


I think that, if an animal is hypnotised, in stimulating a certain area of the 
brain the operator may unconsciously suggest to the animal, to the sub-con- 
sciousness of the animal, that certain muscles should move in response to the 
stimulation of a certain area. 

When a person is suffering from catarrh, the use of medicated snuff stops 
the catarrhal process in the nasal mucous membrane, and drives it on to the 
stomach and liver. 

In diphtheria, Nature has selected the tonsils as the best route for elimi- 
nating the poison. By giving antitoxin you may relieve the tonsils, but you 
throw the poison back into the blood. 


Mrs, Cook had prepared her evidence with some care. From 
the Journal of Physiology and the Journal of Pathology and Bacte- 
riology, beginning at 1879, she had collected the records of many 
experiments which sounded horribly painful. But she had been 
utterly careless as to the anzsthetics used ; and the Commission 


* For the origin of the “ baked-rabbit” story, see Sir T. Lauder Brunton’s 
evidence (Q. 6784-6829). Lord Lister’s “experiment on the lives of our 
fellow men” refers, I believe, to the first use of cyanide gauze for the dressing 
of wounds. 
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took the extreme course of referring her evidence to Professor 
Starling, who had no difficulty in proving that it was not in 
accordance with facts. (Q. 3496, 3627 seg.) 

Mr. Coleridge’s evidence lasted three days, and he answered 
1378 questions. It was mostly directed against the administra- 
tion of the Act by the Home Office (Q. 10,262-10,691). For 
many years it has been evident that some change is needed, to 
make the Act better suited to the present conditions of experi- 
mental work. The use of certificate A to cover inoculations is 
absurd. The wording of certificate B has already been altered 
once, and might with advantage be altered again (Q. 11,468— 
11,547). Certificate D has long been out of use, or almost out 
of use. Beside the technical difficulties of the Act, there are 
difficulties of administration. All these points were covered by 
Mr, Coleridge’s evidence, and will doubtless be very carefully 
considered by the Commission. The Keble College story, which 
comes into his evidence (Q. 11,444-11,467), has been followed 
by a public apology from its authors in an Oxford newspaper. 

Miss Lind af Hageby’s evidence was in great part concerned 
with certain statements made by her and Miss Schartau in the 
Shambles of Science. UWer evidence must be taken with the re- 
butting evidence of Mr. Thane (Q. 1261-1282). One of her 
answers has a special interest. She was asked (Q. 9236) which 
she thought the most wrong, “in rabbit-shooting, to maim an 
unfortunate rabbit which crawls into a hole to die, or, to per- 
form an operation on a rabbit which you think and hope may 
result in benefit to human beings.” Her answer was; “That 
all depends on the way in which the two actions are done. My 
personal opinion would be that the vivisector (though I ama 
very strong anti-vivisectionist) who honestly thinks he works for 
the good of humanity, or the good of science, and who honestly 
tries to render his experiments painless, is on a higher moral 
scale than the man who seeks his pleasure from maiming and 
hurting animals,” I humbly commend this clear statement to 
the President of the National Anti-Vivisection Society, I am 
well aware that he tries to render his big shooting-parties pain- 
less, and that he seeks his pleasure not in maiming and hurting 
animals, but in killing them. Still, he uses no anesthetics ; he 
takes his chance of leaving maimed animals in pain ; and he is 
amusing himself neither for the good of humanity nor for the 
good of science. 


3. EVIDENCE ON BEHALF OF EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMALS 


Here, where I ought to begin to go ahead, I must begin to 
leave off. The National Review cannot afford space for the 
thrice-told tale of what has been done, or is being done, by 
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the help of experiments on animals, to advance physiology, 
pathology, general medicine and surgery, preventive medicine, 
and the treatment of diseases of animals; besides, there is a 
mass of evidence still waiting for the Commission, if they want 
it, which they do not. Especially, there is a host of facts as to 
the physiology and surgery of the nervous system, pernicious 
anzmia, sleeping sickness, and Malta fever. At present, only 
fifteen witnesses have been heard. In physiology, Professor 
Starling and Professor Schafer; in bacteriology and the infective 
diseases of animals, the Director of the Lister Institute, and the 
Chief Veterinary Officer of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries ; in pharmacology and materia medica, Professor 
Cushny ; in public health, the Principal Medical Officer to the 
Local Government Board; in general medicine and surgery, 
the President of the Royal College of Physicians, the Senior 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, and the President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. The general opinion of men of science 
was represented by the President of the Royal Society, who 
presented a statement from its Council, and by Lord justice 
Fletcher Moulton. The other four witnesses gave evidence 
mostly on special points, Sir T. Lauder Brunton gave the true 
explanation of certain “ platform facts”; the President of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland spoke on ophthalmology ; 
Major Rogers, Professor of Pathology at the Medical College, 
Calcutta, on snake-bite ; and Dr. Dudley Buxton on anesthetics, 

Here, in this group of witnesses—and they are but a few 
out of many—a man may be puzzled where he shall begin to 
read. I advise him to begin thousands of miles from here, in 
the lives of men or cattle saved in India and the Transvaal, 
Then, with his mind full of the problems of preventive medicine 
applied over vast countries, let him next read about the work 
in preventive medicine of the Local Government Board. That 
will set him reading about antitoxins, and sera, and anti- 
septic and aseptic methods. From the general practice of 
medicine and surgery he will be led toward physiology. 

Or he may prefer to take one subject, and to follow it through 
the minds of many witnesses. It may be diphtheria, or cancer, 
or it may be a subject of physiology, such as digestion, or the 
ductless glands. If he will follow it carefully, through minds 
so unlike as those in group 2 are from those in group 3, he 
will see the principles which guide experiments on animals. 
Only, when he comes across records of failure and of error, he 
must not be sure that they are final. Tetanus, diabetes, cancer 
—it is not much that has been gained by experiments on 
animals against these diseases in us, But, in the opinion 
of those who know most of these diseases, the record of their 
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experimental study is, at any rate, more hopeful than the record 
of their clinical study. 

Anyhow, he does not want opinions, he wants facts. 
Especially he wants to know whether, in these operations on 
animals, the anesthetics are sufficient to prevent pain. He is 
sorry, of course, that any pain should ever follow an inocula- 
tion or an operation ; still, when that happens, the animal can 
be put out of its pain. But he is more than sorry, he is justly 
furious, at the image of a dog, bound and conscious, under the 
knife. It is here, just here, that I most hate anti-vivisection. 
The misstatements as to anzsthetics made by Mr. Hughes, 
Dr, Hadwen, Mr. Stephen Smith, Mr. Pirkis’s League, and 
Mr. Berdoe, are, to my thinking, utterly shameful. If the 
Commission does nothing else, it will at any rate give the lie 
direct to them. 

That ether, chloroform, and the A,C.E. mixture can be 
given for hours effectively to animals, and are so given, is 
known to everybody who knows anything about experiments 
on animals. What of morphia and chloral? Seeing that 
people die every year, profoundly anzsthetised, of an over- 
dose of morphia or chloral, we cannot refuse to call them 
anesthetics. But in what doses are they used in experiments 
on animals? Professor Starling’s evidence here (Q. 3607 
seg.) is too long to be copied word for word, but I will not 
change a hair’s-breadth of its facts : 


Urethane is used, in man, as a simple narcotic to produce sleep. A man 
weighing 70 kilos receives from one to five grammes. To an animal we give 
one and a half grammes per kilo—that is, about fifty times as much. We 
give that intravenously. We first give what would induce anesthesia in the 
ordinary way, namely, morphia and chloroform ; then, if for some reason or 
other we do not want to go on with chloroform, we should inject into the 
veins this very large dose of urethane, which would maintain very profound 
anesthesia. If the high blood-pressure with urethane were unfavourable to 
the purpose of the experiment, we might use chloral, which we give by the 
mouth previously ; or we could first anzsthetise the animal with ether or 
chloroform, and then give chloral by a vein directly into the blood. In man we 
give from five to twenty grains, z.c., about 0.02 grammes perkilo. Intheanimal 
we give half a gramme per kilo, that is fifty times as much, and then we get 
complete anesthesia. If the influence of chloral on the vaso-motor system 
is unfavourable to the purpose of the experiment, we have morphia. Morphia 
is generally used as an adjunct to chloroform and ether. In some cases it 
can be used as an anesthetic. When we give morphia as an adjunct to 
chloroform or ether, we give from one-sixth to a quarter of a grain (the ordi- 
nary dose fora man). When we give it as an anesthetic, we give from one 
and a half up to fifteen grains, according to the size of the animal ; that is to 
say, a dose that is practically fatal. Sometimes, in one or two cases, dogs do 
recover from the average amount, if they are kept perfectly warm, but in 
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nearly all cases they die of the dose. It is a fatal dose, and the condition of 

he animal is the same as in opium-poisoning in man. These anesthetics 
are all equally efficacious for preventing pain; that is to say, pain will go, in 
all these cases, first, then sensation, then movement. The question of com- 
plete anesthesia will in each case be a question of the dose, whether you are 
dealing with chloroform or with morphia. 


Mr. Thane (Q. 1631-1638), Professor Cushny (Q. 5049, 
5150), and Sir T. Lauder Brunton (Q. 6801) all say the same. 
‘‘ As to the statements that chloral and opium or morphia are 
not narcotics, and do not remove pain—there is no other 
word for it—it is simply a lie; you may as well say that 
chloroform does not remove pain. If you give any animal a 
sufficiently large dose of chloral or opium, you so completely 
abolish sensibility that there is nothing you can do that will 
awaken its sensibility ” (Sir T, Lauder Brunton). 


Nobody pretends thatno pain ever follows all these inoculations 
and operations. If any measures can be devised which shall still 
further reduce that pain without hindering science and practice, 
such measures will be heartily welcomed by the licensees and 
by the Home Office. The licensees would not mind it if their 
work were inspected by three hundred Inspectors instead of 
three. They would be glad, in reason, to let the whole world 
see them inoculating and experimenting. Mr. Byrne’s evidence 
is apt here. Long ago two licensees, tired, I suppose, of the 
perpetual outcry about the “closed doors of the laboratory,” 
admitted a newspaper reporter to see their work for himself ; 
and the London Anti-vivisection Society forthwith appealed to 
the Home Secretary to prosecute them, on the ground that they 
had broken the Act by giving an exhibition to the public! 
(Q. 232.) The licensees would not mind it, either, if the 
present use, wording, or lettering of Certificates A and B were 
better adapted to the present scope of their work, which is 
more than go per cent. bacteriological. They are content to 
let their work speak for them, knowing that the people who 
call them names are not above taking advantage of its results. 
Only I think that they desire, and deserve, one gift from the 
Commission, They have the right to ask the Commission to 
express in very plain English its opinion of these Anti-vivisection 
Societies. We all know that opinion; there never was a more 
open secret. Still, the Commission ought to give it to the 
world, in that final Report which might well be published 
to-morrow. 


STEPHEN PAGET. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE DAVID 
LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P. 


ONE of the most interesting figures in the present Cabinet is 
undoubtedly Mr. David Lloyd-George, the President of the 
Board of Trade. By his personal efforts and his native force 
he has, while still in the early forties, attained a foremost posi- 
tion in the ranks of his Party and secured a seat in the Liberal 
Cabinet. He has had no advantages of wealth, or lineage, or 
connections. He is the son of a Unitarian schoolmaster. 
He was educated in the Church school of the village of 
Llanystumdwy in Carnarvonshire. He is a solicitor by pro- 
fession. He has enjoyed none of the social advantages which 
help to smooth the path of the political aspirant. There has 
never been a Minister, of whom it might be more truthfully 
said with Shakespeare— 


Being not propped by ancestry, neither allied 
To eminent assistants, but, spider-like, 

Out of his self-drawing web, he gives us note, 
The force of his own merit makes his way. 


He owes his position to his own determination and audacity 
and eloquence, and to these alone. 

Mr. Lloyd-George has secured for himself a unique position 
among the people of Wales. His position is almost as remark- 
able as that of Mr. Parnell, There are men who are jealous, 
and would fain be his rivals, but he stands above them, “ the 
uncrowned king” of Wales. He has conquered his com- 
petitors by outshining them. He enjoys one important 
advantage that Parnell did not possess. He has the gift of 
eloquence. Parnell was a man of a great force of will and 
indomitable strength of character, but he was not an orator. 
Mr. Lloyd-George, though inferior to the Irish leader in 
tenacity and determination, can charm huge audiences with 
‘the witchery of his tongue” His eloquence is backed up by 
his knowledge of the Welsh people. Bishop Burnet, the 
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historian, in speculating on the extraordinary influence of the 
first Lord Shaftesbury, and explaining how a statesman so 
inconsistent in his conduct and so false to his confederates 
should have so powerfully controlled his country, observes, 
“His strength lay in his knowledge of England.” A similar 
remark might be made about the President of the Board of 
Trade. His strength lies in his knowledge of Wales. He 
knows his countrymen, their virtues and their foibles, their 
weak points and their strong points, to a nicety. This know- 
ledge is one of his most valuable assets. 

Mr. Lloyd-George may be said to have come to the front 
during the South African War. He opposed the views that 
were held by the majority of his countrymen. His boldness 
in proclaiming his unpopular opinions made him the centre of 
much attention. His attacks upon the Government of the 
day gradually led the Liberal Party, forlorn and dejected, to 
look upon him as one of their principal champions. When the 
Education Act of 1902 was introduced, Mr. Lloyd-George 
recognised that this measure afforded him a brilliant oppor- 
tunity for still further damaging the Government. By distorting 
its objects and misrepresenting its provisions he aroused and 
excited that hostility to the Church of England which always 
lies latent in the minds of a certain section of the people. 
To adopt the language of Burke, he sounded the tocsin of 
fanaticism and raised the war-whoop of religious discord. In 
Wales, where Nonconformity is powerful, he found a rich field 
for his labours: he sowed his crop of misrepresentations, and 
in due cour.e he saw a harvest of enmity and opposition 
towards the Church and the Education Act. This Welsh 
Catiline inaugurated among his countrymen what is popularly 
known as the Revolt Policy, or, as its supporters dubbed it, 
the Welsh National Movement. He held large conferences, 
which he addressed in the most fiery terms suited to the palate 
of his audiences. He induced the Welsh County Councils to 
unite in refusing to obey the Act. He inaugurated a policy of 
warfare against what he was pleased to call “the rotten little 
schools” of the Church. The Board of Education was 
thwarted and defied, Teachers were left with their salaries 
unpaid. Children were even left without fires in the schools 
in winter. The administration of education was reduced to chaos. 
The present writer, who was a member of the education 
authority of a town which was made one of the principal cock- 
pits of the struggle between the Welsh revolters and the Board 
of Educatio1, can speak with experience of the havoc done by 
the revolt movement. To Mr, Lloyd-~George, however, it was 
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all gain, and in due course he received his reward, A grateful 
Liberal Premier could do no less than admit the Welsh leader 
into the circle of his Cabinet. 

Mr, Lloyd-George is essentially pugnacious and aggressive. 
He is not the man to hide his light under a bushel. He likes 
to be the cynosure of the public eye. He recalls the descrip- 
tion of Mucianus given by Tacitus: Omnium quae dixerat 
feceratque, arte guadam ostentator (“He had the showman’s 
knack of drawing public attention to everything he said or did”). 
Mr. Lloyd-George loves the strife of war. He delights in the 
sound of the trumpet and the clash of steel. He has no scruples 
about his methods of attack. Daniel O’Connell was not more 
bitter. The President of the Board of Trade said at Liverpool 
a year ago that he could fight as keenly as anybody “and 
probably as bitterly.” During the campaign against the 
Education Act he displayed the most bitter and inveterate 
animosity towards the Church of England, If he spoke of 
the Roman Catholic Church, it was generally to compliment it, 
because it was desirable to do nothing to alienate the Irish vote. 
But he never spared the Established Church. He urged on his 
followers to the attack as a man might urge one terrier to 
attack another. One could almost imagine one heard him 
hissing. “Democracy has come to the conclusion,” he said, 
plagiarising from Gambetta, “that clericalism is the enemy.” 
He tried to invest the opposition to “the enemy ” with some- 
thing of the character ofa religious crusade. There is a picture 
of Our Lord disputing with the doctors in the Temple to be seen 
in the Cathedral at Antwerp, in which a Catholic painter has 
given to the doctors the features of Erasmus and Calvin and 
the Protestant Reformers. This is one method of depreciating 
one’s Opponents, and Mr. Lloyd-George represented and 
described the clergy of the Church as “ the forces of darkness.” 
To deprive the Church of her schools was to clear ‘the 
Jebusites ” ‘out of the holy places,” and to stand “ bet ween the 
child and the priest.” Disporting in the region of imagination, 
he drew lurid pictures of Nonconformist children persecuted 
by the Church, as nonsensical as they were fictitious. There 
was no regard for any susceptibilities of Churchmen ; no con- 
sideration for the feelings of theclergy. Noscruplie of chivalry 
or tenderness restrained his language. Casting truth to the 
winds, he abandoned himself with gusto to unmeasured denun- 
ciation of the national Church. 

Many specimens of invective eloquence might be culled from 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s orations. Criticising the action of the 
Lord Londonderry as Minister of Education, he called 
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him a “plucked marquis,’ because he failed to pass some 
examination at college. He told one of his audiences that “ the 
Church’s one foundation” was the beer barrel. He once 
described the Bishop of St. Asaph’s as the yahoo of Welsh politics. 
He has even held up to ridicule the beautiful language of the 
Book of Common Prayer. Two characteristic gems of his oratory 
may be cited. Speaking of Mr. Brodrick, now Lord Midleton, 
he said: ‘* Why, there was not a little grocery store in Cardiff 
that would engage Mr.Brodrick as an assistant. (Loud laughter.) 
He could not be trusted. He would be selling the provisions 
at half the price they cost, and then running after the customers 
to pay twice as much as they were worth to him,” No politi- 
cal difference, however acute, would justify one who claims to 
be a gentleman in using such language as this of an opponent. 
Again, speaking of the Church school where he was educated, 
he said : 


In that school with him was a boy who was now a learned Canon of the 
Church in that county. At that time he was a frantic Calvinist, while he [Mr. 
Lloyd-George] was an equally fanatical Whole Baptist. But there was a 
startling change, and the future Canon’s faith in Calvinism suddenly vanished. 
(Laughter.) What had happened? He had become a teacher, and in order 
to become a teacher his whole faith in “‘ Cyffes Fydd ” vanished, as he could 
not become a teacher without it. If he had stuck to the “ pum pwnc,” he 
would have been still a miller with his father. (Loud laughter.) These things 
in school filled their little souls with disgust, and what could be said of this 
barter and sale of the greatest gift that God had given to man—this barter 
and sale for money and a career? 


This last utterance was so grossly unfair and unjust to “ the 
learned Canon” who was the object of it that the Bishop of 
St. David’s protested against it in a letter to the Z%mes, which 
made even Mr. Lloyd-George wince. 

With all his bitterness and animosity to the Church, 
Mr. Lloyd-George, like Parnell, knows when it is wise to be 
extreme and when it is wise to be moderate. He is often 
wildly violent in his talk, and appears to cast wisdom and 
moderation to the wind. But he is never really intoxicated 
by his own wild Janguage. We may say of Mr. Lloyd-George 
what Daudet says of Gambetta: ‘(Though speaking often, 
speaking eternally, he never allowed himself to be carried 
away in the whirlwind of his speech. Wildly enthusiastic, he 
knew beforehand the exact point at which his enthusiasm 
should stop.” Observe Mr. Lloyd-George at a public meeting. 
Note how he plays with his emotional Keltic audience as ona 
musical instrument. See how he can make the atmosphere 
electric, and bring them to wild enthusiasm or depress them 
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almost to tears. Observe how he looks at his hearers, while 
waiting till some wild burst of applause has subsided, to 
resume his speech. He has perfect command of himself. If 
he uses wild language, it is not because he has lost his head, 
or become intoxicated with the exuberance of his verbosity. 
He does it of set purpose and with a definite object. He 
sometimes heightens the effect of his oratory by references to 
past history, but his historical statements are generally purely 
imaginative. A knowledge of history and literature are not 
necessary ingredients of statesmanship, and many great 
popular leaders have been profoundly ignorant of both, It 
was so with Parnell ; it was so with Gambetta. Parnell once 
spoke of Lord “Otho” Fitzgerald, and Daudet has related 
that Gambetta committed astounding conversational blunders 
with regard to history. If one may judge from Mr. Lloyd- 
George’s historical references, a knowledge of the past is not 
one of his strong points. But while not bookish or learned, 
he is keenly conscious of the romance and enchantment of 
Wales. He has felt the charm of the Cymric twilight, of the 
lonely lakes and mist-clad mountains, of the ghostly figures of 
the ancient Welsh chivalry, of the noise of streams rushing 
down the moonlit valleys. Like all true sons of Wales, he 
has sought the grave of the lost Glendwr : 

In a winter’s dream on Gamelyn moor 

I found the lost grave of the Lord Glendwr, 

Three shadows I followed against the moon 

That marched while the grey reeds whistled a tune. 


He touches at times with great effect upon the romantic charm 
of ancient Welsh life. 

Mr. Lloyd-George is surrounded by a coterie of devoted 
followers, who have great hopes of his future. A man like the 
President of the Board of Trade always attracts ambitious 
men of the feebler sort, and he has his entourage of satellites. 
In return for their devotion he advances their interests and 
extends to them a helping hand. But his patronage is given 
on one condition only. His followers must be absolutely sub- 
servient. ‘They must be like the Jesuits, who are said to take 
an oath to be “‘ as dead bodies” in the hands of their Superior. 
The least independence and Mr. Lloyd-George frowns. Sim 
Tappertit in Barnaby Rudge was not more absolute among the 
apprentices of the Barbican than the President of the Board 
of Trade among his followers. If they cherish ambitions or 
form plans which he has not sanctioned, he kicks them down 
with as much indifference as Sim Tappertit kicked down the 
skittles, The successful rebel has become the sternest repressor. 
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But subservience brings its rewards. If the obedient one is a 
barrister, he may get Treasury briefs. If he is a solicitor, he 
may get a lucrative post in the Education Office. If heis a 
journalist from Carnarvon, he may get an official receivership. 
If he is a Radical election agent he may be appointed a Crown 
agent. But the crumbs which fall from Mr. Lloyd-George’s 
table are only given to those who deserve them by their 
humility, No others need apply. 

Something ought to be said of the achievements of Mr. 
Lloyd-George as a Minister of the Crown. Before his acces- 
sion to office he was an uncompromising opponent of the 
preferential movement. It was said that he desired the office 
of President of the Board of Trade because it would give him 
exceptional command of the information which would enable 
him to refute Mr. Balfour and Mr, Chamberlain. Every one 
expected from him an aggressive Free Trade policy. But 
office has not been without its potent influence on Mr. Lloyd- 
George. His first proceeding was to contradict his previous 
professions by passing the Merchant Shipping Act. That Act 
was mainly the outcome of the recommendations made by a 
eommittee appointed by the late Government and presided 
over by Mr. Bonar Law. It was marked throughout, as Mr. 
Arnold-Forster has said, by a deliberate intention to benefit a 
British industry because it was British, and to improve the 
comfort and welfare of British seamen because they were 
British, Mr. Lloyd-George threw the consumer overboard, 
and said that, whether freights rose or not, it was his business to 
see that there was no undue preference for the foreign ship- 
owner. The Act was acceptable to the Unionists, and though 
it went right in the face of Cobdenism, it was calmly swallowed 
by the Liberal Party. There was no real difficulty in carrying 
it through, and Mr. Lloyd-George himself would probably not 
claim the passing of this measure as a great achievement. 

Mr. Lloyd-George has also passed a Patents and Designs 
Act. This statute, like the Merchant Shipping Act, is of a 
Protectionist character. It flouts the claim of the foreign pro- 
ducer to produce where he wants, and makes him produce in 
this country with the express object of increasing employment 
here. No wonder that, after the professions of the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Balfour said, ““ When I look at the legislation of the 
Government Ido not know where I am,” It is evident that, 
whatever lines Mr. Lloyd-George may be compelled to follow 
by the exigencies of party politics, he has considerable sym- 
pathy with the preferential movement. His speech at the 
Imperial Conference struck a very different note from Mr, 
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Asquith and the professors of the pure creed of Cobden. 
It is an open secret that the proposal to establish an “ all-red,” 
or all-British, line across Canada and the ocean to Australia 
has his sympathy, and that only the frigid and discouraging 
attitude of the Cabinet prevents his taking practical steps to 
make the line a reality. As with Mr. John Burns, the exercise 
of power and the handling of affairs has effected a change. 
There is such a difference between tub-thumping on plat- 
forms and managing the business of a nation. Mr. Lloyd- 
George, under the pressure of responsibility, is beginning 
to see things in new and unsuspected lights. With increased 
first-hand knowledge of the requirements of commerce, the 
President of the Board of Trade may develop still further on 
satisfactory lines, 

Perhaps the most remarkable achievement of Mr. Lloyd- 
George was the appointment of the Royal Commission to 
inquire into the spiritual provision made for the Welsh people. 
The Commission was intended to pave the way for Disestablish- 
ment. It was going to show how useless and inefficient was 
the Church in Wales, and how vastly inferior its services were 
to those of Nonconformity. This amiable hope has not been 
fulfilled. Mr. Lloyd-George has been hoist with his own petard, 
Haman has himself been hanged on the gallows which he 
erected for Mordecai. The evidence which has been given on 
behalf of the Church has surprised even its best friends, It has 
shown beyond shadow of doubt that the Church in Wales is a 
living, moving, growing force. The Commission has proved so 
detrimental to the interests of the Disestablishment propa- 
ganda that the Radical Party in Wales tried to bring it to an 
end. Gross personal attacks have been made on Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, the Chairman of the Commission, who was 
himself appointed at the instigation of Mr. Lloyd-George. The 
three militant Nonconformist members of the Commission— 
Mr. Samuel Evans, K.C., M.P.; Professor Henry Jones, of 
Glasgow University ; and Principal Fairbairn, of the Congrega- 
tional College at Oxford—tresigned in April last, The Govern- 
ment, however, recognised how deadly would be the effect 
upon themselves of a premature conclusion of the work of the 
Commission, and three new members were appointed to take 
the place of the malcontents who departed. 

The results of the Commission, if properly brought home to 
the minds of the English people, should put the Disestablish- 
ment movement out of court for at least a generation. In 
spite, however, of the evidence brought to light by Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams and his colleagues, the Radical Party in 
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Wales is still calling out for the introduction of a bill to dis- 
establish the Church, and has even been abusing Mr. Lloyd- 
George because none has as yet been brought forward. The 
malcontents have been saying that he has discovered that his 
career is secure without the support of Welsh Nonconformity, 
and that he is disposed to kick away the ladder by which he 
has mounted. Rude people have been unkind enough to 
criticise Mr. Lloyd-George in quite an outspoken way, as if he 
were a self-seeking man with an eye only to his own career. 
The most recent achievement of the President of the Board 
of Trade has been of real service to the country. His settle- 
ment of the railway dispute averted what might have been a 
serious calamity. The universal relief which was felt when 
the opposing parties came to terms was followed by a general 
expression of praise and admiration of Mr. Lloyd-George. 
Even his political opponents do not grudge him the laurels 
which he acquired by his action in this matter, It is true 
that an august influence was behind him, which greatly 
strengthened his hands and contributed materially to the 
happy result, but his conduct of the negotiations was able and 
tactful and worthy of commendation. The Corporation of 
Cardiff, the capital of Wales, has decided to confer on him 
the freedom of the city. The present writer joined, as a 
member of the City Council, in the action of his colleagues in 
conferring this honcur, because he felt that it might perhaps 
help to make Mr. Lloyd-George recognise how infinitely better 
it is to be the servant of the nation than the hack of a party. 
The work of his life, prior to his accession to office, was purely 
destructive, and it is an easy thing to destroy. As Grattan 
once said to the Irish Parliament, “ The edifices of the mind, 
like the fabrics of marble, require an age to build, but ask only 
minutes to precipitate; and as the fall of both is an effort of 
no time, so neither is it a business of any strength ; a pick-axe 
and a common labourer will do the one—a little lawyer, a 
wicked minister, the other.’ It is constructive work that makes 
the fame of a statesman permanent. There is no office in the 
Government which gives wider scope for rendering substantial 
and appreciable benefits to the people than that held by Mr. 
Lloyd-George. Let us hope that, for his own sake, he will 
avail himself of his opportunities. 
J. A. LOVAT-FRASER. 
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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA 


IN January rgoz the long reign of Queen Victoria came to an 
end, It will ever be remembered with pride and satisfaction 
as long as England lasts. Macaulay in a well-known pas- 
sage criticises the delusion which leads men to overrate the 
fortunate condition of preceding generations, but intelligent 
persons whose lot was cast in the days of Queen Victoria fully 
realised that they were living in an exceptionally happy and 
gracious time. She ascended the throne when class animosities 
were rife and the country teemed with the germs of revolu- 
tion. Owing largely to the beneficent influence of her per- 
sonality and to her high sense of public duty, the spirit of 
disorder was gradually overcome, and she died the sovereign 
of a homogeneous nation, remarkable for the closeness with 
which all hearts and all estates were knit together. Her subtle 
power was felt in the remotest corners of her dominions, and 
the universal regard and respect for the Sovereign Lady was 
one of the potent forces helping to weld together the Society 
of the British Empire. 

There have been four great female sovereigns in modern 
history. Queen Elizabeth of England, Catherine II. of Russia, 
the Empress Maria Theresa, and Queen Victoria. Elizabeth 
emerged victorious from a conflict of greater world-wide 
importance than ever taxed the abilities of a sovereign. 
She triumphed over difficulties and dangers of colossal magni- 
tude, and, as Ranke says, her memory is_ inseparably 
connected with the independence and power of England. 
Catherine II. to a great extent founded modern Russia, 
She was one of the most remarkable rulers the world 
has ever seen, and united in a singular degree the charms of 
a Ninon de Lenclos with the masculine intelligence of a Riche- 
lieu. Maria Theresa represented the -best traditions of the 
House of Hapsburg, and remains perhaps the most attractive 
figure of the eighteenth century. 
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Queen Victoria did not possess the strength of character 
nor the robust grasp of mind which distinguished Elizabeth, 
She was free, on the other hand, from the meanness which 
mars the figure of that great sovereign. She had neither the 
genius nor the charm of Catherine II., but she was incapable 
of committing crimes from which Catherine did not shrink. 
Although she lacked the presence of Maria Theresa, she had a 
majesty peculiarly her own, and evoked the enthusiastic devo- 
tion of her subjects, particularly towards the close of her reign. 
Those who had the privilege of witnessing the last drive of Queen 
Victoria in London, when, without escort of any sort or kind, 
she passed through the densely crowded streets bidding good- 
bye to her people with the hand of death upon her, will never 
think of that marvellous scene without feelings of deep emotion. 
It was a magnificent and characteristic ending to an illustrious 
reign and the fitting close of an epoch of grave and resolute 
purpose, of heroic deeds and high ideals, 

The future may have great things in store for this country, 
but no observer can fail to see signs of deterioration in the 
national character, which have become more apparent since 
the departure of the Queen. If we consider the present state 
of the kingdom, the prevailing frivolity, the growing fervour 
in the worship of Mammon, the appearance of a superficial 
cosmopolitanism which is merely glorified selfishness and 
the expression of a desire to shirk public duty, the propagation 
of revolutionary ethics, the light-mindedness of leading public 
men—all this is a vision to disconcert and distress, The coming 
generation will have to combat these evils by a vigorous 
apostolate inculcating the moral obligations of a citizen and 
appealing to that spirit of duty which inspired the England of 
the past. 

The part which Queen Victoria played in shaping the policy 
of England was only known to a few exceptionally well-informed 
people during her lifetime. Lord Fitzmaurice in his life of 
Lord Granville was the first person to reveal to the general 
public her political activity, and the volumes containing a 
selection of her correspondence, since published, have thrown 
a flood of light on the foreign policy of her Majesty. 
To say that Queen Victoria was sometimes wrong is merely to 
say that she took an active part in the events of her time. It 
would be difficult to find a great statesman in history who did 
not make grave mistakes. When Pitt introduced his Budget 
early in the Parliamentary session of 1792 he proposed very 
large reductions in the military establishments, and said : « Un- 
questionably there never was a time in the history of this 
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country when from the situation of Europe we might more 
reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than we may at the 
present moment.”* In February 1793, less than a year after 
that declaration, the great war broke out. Pitt has often been 
reproached, not altogether justly, for this speech. It certainly 
shows the danger of indulging in prophecy, but on the other 
hand it completely refutes the charge that Pitt wilfully led 
his country into a war against the cause of human liberty. 

Lord Palmerston was at first inclined to make light of the 
Indian Mutiny. This was no doubt a mistake, but the same 
buoyant spirit which caused him to make it inspired him with an: 
energy which enabled him in the darkest hour to exhort his 
countrymen to be of good cheer and never doubt of victory. 
Cavour does not seem to have fully realised until it was too 
late the inconvenience of prematurely incorporating Naples in 
the Italian kingdom, and no great statesman ever committed a 
more pernicious blunder, or one more far reaching in its evils 
than Bismarck when he entered into a quarrel with the Catholic 
Church in Germany in perfect ignorance of the forces with 
which he had to contend. 

The mistakes of Queen Victoria were such as might be 
expected from her education, disposition, and character. 
When she came to the throne, the middle classes were 
in power both in England and in France. It was the 
era of what Bismarck used to call “mille huit cent trente,” 
when ugliness was taken for simplicity and inelegance for 
morality. King Louis Philippe was the truest representative of 
that time. His government was just, and the internal adminis- 
tration of the Monarchy of July, though not possessing the high 
integrity of the Restoration, was fairly pure. There was, how- 
ever, a want of dignity in the Citizen King which was a deter- 
mining factor in his downfall, and his supposed indifference to 
the national honour and exaggerated love of peace stimulated 
the movement which placed Louis Napoleon Bonaparte on his 
uncle’s throne. 

The restoration of the Empire was looked upon with the 
greatest hostility and suspicion by the middle classes in 
England. Imperfectly informed of the real state of affairs in 
France, of the threatened dissolution of French society, they 
were deeply incensed at the coup d'état of 1851, the justifica- 
tion for which they could not perceive. Queen Victoria, 
in common with the majority of her counsellors, shared in 
the apprehension of her people that France was likely to 
renew the career of conquest associated with the name of 

* Stanhope, Zzfe of Pitt, vol. ii. p. 140. 
VOL, L 53 
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the first Napoleon. There was much to be said for this view, 
and prudence demanded that great caution should be observed 
in dealing with the new Imperial Government. Napoleon III. 
had many good qualities but he was a conspirator to his finger 
tips. The papers, documents, and reminiscences of eminent 
men published in recent years have thrown much light on the 
dark and devious path he delighted to follow. The moment he 
obtained power he employed agents unknown to his Ministers, 
He did not scruple to work in secret against his official policy, 
and he continued this fatal practice throughout his reign.* 

The personal policy of Queen Victoria was to proceed with 
the utmost caution in all dealings with Imperial France. This 
was perfectly sound, but she is open to the criticism, especially 
after 1870, of not seeing the quarter from which danger to 
England was likelyto arise. Her counsellors were not more clear- 
sighted. Lord Palmerston alone perceived the consequences 
likely to follow from the changing conditions in Europe. He 
understood moreover,as noother English statesman did, the mind 
and personality of Napoleon II[. It isa curious fact not known 
to half a dozen individuals even at the present moment, that 
most important communications were sent by Napoleon III. to 
the Zimes during the last ministry of Lord Palmerston. These 
contributions were made with the utmost secrecy, and no 
human being was aware that the Emperor of the French was 
writing in the 7zmes except Mr. Delane, editor of the leading 
journal, and Lord Palmerston, the Prime Minister. The 
correspondence between Mr, Delane and Lord Palmerston on 
this subject was until lately in the hands of my recently 
departed friend, Mr. Evelyn Ashley. The communications 
were made by Napoleon III. with a view to influencing opinion 
both in England and France, and Lord,Palmerston was able to 
get from them true insight into the policy of the Emperor. 

Many observers before 1870 did not believe in the stability 
of the French Empire. It seemed to them that the juxury, 
ease, and amusement fostered by that Government were under- 
mining the French character, and that the keen race for 
wealth encouraged by the Court of the Tuileries was destroy- 
ing the spirit of sacrifice, simplicity of life, and patriotic 
ideals. The Queen and her Ministers not perceiving this 
fell into the same error that Cromwell did as regards Spain. 
The Protector shaped his policy as if the Spain of his time 
were the Spain of the days of Queen Elizabeth and Philip 
the Second. He did not see that she was a decaying Power 
and hence did not realise that his foreign policy helped to 


* Harcourt, Les Quatres Ministives de Drouyn de Lhuys, p. 112. 
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strengthen the France of Louis XIV., which for more than a 
century was the rival of Great Britain, and more than once 
threatened the very existence of this nation. The influence of 
the Prince Consort, and of certain persons like Baron Stockmar, 
who well merit to be ranked among political /ansguenets of 
whom Treitschke speaks, prevented Queen Victoria from 
realising that the position of England during the twentieth 
century would not be threatened by France. 

The most striking illustrations of the limitations of the 
Queen as regards foreign policy, was her conduct in the 
Italian and Schleswig-Holstein questions. In the former case 
she showed reactionary feelings, royal prejudices, strange in a 
sovereign who had to be reminded by Lord John Russell that 
she owed her crown to the events of 1688, and who never 
liked to remember that she sat upon the English throne in 
virtue of an Act of Parliament called the 6th Anne, cap. vii. 
Lord Palmerston formed his last Ministry in June 1859, some 
days after the battle of Solferino. That battle was a fiercely 
contested engagement, and though the allied armies of France 
and Piedmont were victorious, the position of the Austrians 
was by no means hopeless. The quadrilateral was still held by 
the soldiers of Francis Joseph. Throughout Southern Germany, 
especially in Bavaria, the sympathies of the people were 
with Austria, and a movement was growing in strength having 
for its object German intervention to stem the tide of threatened 
French aggression, This feeling spread even to the North, 
and only a few men like Bismarck, at that moment in a 
secondary position, did not sympathise with the Austrian 
cause. Napoleon the Third perceived the gravity of the 
situation, and that it was time to consider on what terms 
peace should be concluded. He began by endeavouring to 
induce the British Government to suggest terms to Count 
Apponyi, the Austrian Ambassador in London, who was to convey 
them to Vienna. Lord Palmerston advised the cession of the 
Lombardo-Venetian kingdom by Austria and its incorporation, 
together with the Duchies of Parma, Modena, and Emilia, into 
the kingdom of Sardinia. While negotiations on this basis were 
going on, preliminaries of peace were suddenly signed be- 
tween Austria and France at Viliafranca. These preliminaries 
included the formation of an Italian Confederation of which the 
Pope should be the head. Therulers of the Duchies of Central 
Italy with the exemption of Parma, which was not mentioned, 
were to be reinstated, Venetia was to remain Austrian, but 
might enter, into the proposed Confederation, as Lord Fitz- 
maurice truly says : ‘‘ gaining thereby the privilege of becoming 
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an Italian Schleswig-Holstein.” Lombardy was to be ceded by 
Austria and that was to be the whole result of the war, of the 
patriotic devotion of generations of Italians, and of the life-work 
of Cavour, 

It is plain now, it was clear in 1859 to all clear-sighted poli- 
ticians, that such a scheme was preposterous in the extreme. 
Lord Palmerston who, in the opinion of the best heads of 
Italy, understood the Italian question better than any other 
non-Italian statesman, had no patience with this proposal. 
Both he and Lord John Russell were anxious that England 
should interfere with prudence and care, to create a state of 
things in the Peninsula, which would offer some permanent 
security for tranquillity and order. 

Lord Granville wrote on July 13 that in consequence 
of Villafranca Lord Palmerston was deeply mortified and 
annoyed and his confidence in the Emperor shaken. The 
Queen, however, influenced by the prejudices to which I 
have before alluded, was strongly against any intervention, 
and it is plain from her letters that she never sympa- 
thised with nor understood the Italian cause. Lord Granville, 
who was in secret communication with the Sovereign, cannot 
be said to have acted with great loyalty either to the Prime 
Minister, Lord Palmerston, or to Lord John Russell, the 
Foreign Secretary, for in his letter of July 13 to the Prince 
Consort, he offers the following dubious advice to the Queen : 
‘““It is very desirable as regards Lord Palmerston and Lord 
John Russell that the Queen should show as much kindness as 
possible to the latter and appear to communicate frankly with 
the former.”* On the same day Lord Palmerston wrote to 
the French Ambassador, Count Persigny, in London to point 
out that the proposed Italian Confederation “ Serait funeste, et 
mettrait I’Italie au désespoir,”} and the same view was stated by 
Lord John Russell in official despatches to the various embassies. 
Meanwhile the Italian people began to show a most intense 
dislike to the proposed scheme; revolutionary movements 
broke out in Central Italy and Count Cavour resigned. The 
Emperor Napoleon found himself overcome with difficulties, and 
he appealed earnestly to Great Britain for her support of pro- 
posals which should be submitted to the European Congress. 
He was of opinion that they should come from England, as 
he considered himself debarred from making them by his en- 
gagements at Villafranca, Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell concurred, but the Cabinet, influenced by the Queen, ob- 

* Life of Lord Granville, vol. i. p. 352. 
+ Ashley’s Zife of Lord Palmerston, vol. ii. pp. 161-165. 
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jected to any initiative being taken by this country, and England 
lost a golden opportunity of rendering a service to Italy and 
to Europe which might have had far-reaching effects, Serious 
dissensions broke out in the Cabinet. Lord Palmerston 
actually resigned, but circumstances broke down the reactionary 
opposition, and his Italian policy had a complete triumph, In 
all this episode, which I have of course only briefly sketched, 
two remarkable facts must be observed, In the first place, 
the devotion of Lord Palmerston to the cause of human 
liberty and his dignified self-respecting loyalty to the Crown, 
which shows on this occasion nearly as conspicuously as 
when some years before he refrained from what would have 
been a triumphant vindication of his conduct in order not to 
expose the Sovereign to the criticism of the multitude. In the 
second place, the indifference of the Queen and the majority of 
so-called Liberal Ministers to the liberty and national aspirations 
of Italy has to be noted. 

Another remarkable illustration of the mental bias of Queen 
Victoria in the foreign policy of England may be observed in 
her attitude to the Schleswig-Holstein question. My old and 
distinguished friend Sir Robert Morier at the time accurately 
described the crisis of 1864 as a duel between Queen Victoria 
and Lord Palmerston, The influence of the Cobdenite faction, 
at that time very powerful, enabled the Queen to thwart and 
defeat her Prime Minister. To be perfectly honest and frank it is 
difficult to justify all the means which the Queen used to gain 
her end. We know from the Memoirs of Prince Hohenlohe that 
she was in communication with him on the German question 
behind the backs of her Ministers. This correspondence passed 
through the hands of a lady-in-waiting. The revelations made 
by Lord Fitzmaurice, throw further light upon the action of the 
Queen and her especial confidante and agent in the Cabinet—Lord 
Granville. Mr. John Morley, giving the account of a Cabinet 
Council held in 1864 when it was a serious question whether the 
spoliation of Denmark should be permitted, notes that Lord 
Palmerston hung down his head when announcing its decision 
to leave Denmark to her fate. The same writer, in his Life of 
Cobden, tells us how in the lobby of the House of Commons, 
members, who took what I venture to call a parochial view of 
foreign politics, expressed their delight at the determination of 
the Government, and their conviction that it would mark a 
turning-point in the history of England, They were true 
prophets with a vengeance ; the abandonment of Denmark was 
a turning-point indeed. It led to the war of 1866, to the 
disastrous overthrow of France in 1870, and to the undisputed 
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reign of material force in Europe, The idealism of old 
Germany has been destroyed ; and all the gods in the German 
Valhalla, with the single exception of Thor, have been overthrown. 
The Powers who stood by with folded arms during the 
spoliation of Denmark have had to suffer for that great sin of 
omission. England has had her share in the sutfering. The 
armaments she has now to maintain are the necessary con- 
sequence of a state of things in Europe which by her culpable and 
selfish inactivity she has helped to form. The spoliation of 
Meumark stands on a par with the raid on Silesia by Frederick 
the Great ; whatever rights or wrongs there may have been in 
the question of the Elbe Duchies, and whatever claims the 
German confederation might have had to Holstein, or even 
to Schleswig, it is quite certain that Prussia had no right to 
incorporate them in the monarchy. Bismarck, who imitated 
Frederick the Great as slavishly as one man of genius could 
imitate another, no doubt often thought in connection with his 
raid on Denmark of the saying of Frederick when he was 
about to seize Silesia, that once it was accomplished he could 
always find pedants to invent and scribblers to support a 
legitimate claim, 

The conduct of England in 1864 led to an almost complete 
abandonment of an intelligent policy in international affairs, 
and as a Consequence she gradually became an object of 
loathing and contempt to all the Powers of Europe. Then in 
her isolation she went cap in hand to Bismarck and adopted a 
policy of what some called “ graceful concessions” to Germany, 
but what I prefer to designate as payment of blackmail. As was 
inevitable, the demands of the blackmailer became steadily 
greater. The contempt for England increased when Heligo- 
land was ceded; speeches of studied insolence to Great 
Britain were delivered in the Reichstag, and when an Anglo- 
German arrangement was entered into as regards China it was 
practically repudiated by the Chancellor of the German Empire, 
or at least interpreted in a ncen-natural sense adverse to the 
British contention, before the ink was dry. The policy of so- 
called, “ graceful concessions,” to Germany had undoubtedly 
the general approval of the Queen. Lord Salisbury, however, in 
carrying it out, must often have repeated to himself, “ video 
meliora proboque deteriora sequor.” 

During the closing years of the late reign, the mind of the 
country gradually realised the danger of the situation. A small 
number of strenuous writers in this Review and elsewhere, urged 
that the foreign policy of England should be completely revised, 
and a great body of opinion was gradually formed in favour of 
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an entente with France and of a comprehensive arrangement with 
Russia. In this discussion I took some little part and I can 
positively state that the governing motive of those who pro- 
moted this policy was a desire that certain differences between 
England and France, and England and Russia, should be 
fairly faced and dispelled in the interests of peace. As regards 
France, there were several questions pressing for solution, 
more or less of an irritating nature ; there was the question of 
the Newfoundland fisheries, that of Egypt and other questions 
in Northern Africa. As regards Russia, there were com- 
peting interests to be dealt with in Persia and in Afghanistan. 
There was no need to advocate any settlement of affairs 
with Germany, or with Italy or Austria; with these Powers 
there were no outstanding difficulties to settle. The relations 
between Italy and England were no doubt peculiar, because, 
for reasons connected with her political history there has 
always been a subtle friendship between those two countries. 
The great municipal history of the Italian peninsula has 
produced a type of mind in political controversy, a spirit 
of give and take, an endeavour to find for all seemingly 
insoluble political or religious problems a practical com- 
promise which makes it easy for Englishmen to sympathise 
with Italians, 

In bringing about the new position which England occupies 
to-day, the English people owe a debt of gratitude to the 
present King, In England the play of parliamentary forces, 
the confusion of tongues in the House of Commons, prevent 
the people from noticing the great influence which has been 
exercised by the Crown, specially in matters dealing with our 
foreign relations. The mind of the country had been turned 
towards the desirability of an entente cordiale with France; 
King Edward VII. has carried out the wishes of his subjects 
with a sagacity and skill which are acknowledged by the whole 
of Europe. The same remark applies to Russia, As regards 
Germany there is absolutely nothing to be settled. England 
does not desire any territory now possessed by Germany, and 
I believe I am right in saying that the relations between the 
countries have become perceptibly better since the policy of 
“‘ sraceful concessions” on the part of England has ceased. 
The recent visit of the Kaiser is an instance in point. Apart 
from the fact that he is the grandson of Queen Victoria, he 
would always have been sure of a reception in England 
befitting his exalted position, nor would the English people 
ever have forgotten what was due to their own dignity. There 
was, however, on a recent occasion, a certain note of cordiality 
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which would have been absent if everybody did not know that 
the era of “ graceful concessions” to Germany was definitely 
closed. 

Having said this, it must be remembered that the sympathies 
of liberal England cannot go out to Germany as now consti- 
tuted, Germany being for the present a glorified Prussia, 
England stands in the world and must stand for the great 
doctrine that it is possible to reconcile the reign of law and 
order with wide individual liberty. Private enterprise has 
made this country what it is, and is the secret too of that 
power of government which seems inherent in an Englishman, 
Prussia stands for bureaucratic government, for a bureaucratic 
government in the highest and best sense, worked by officials 
unsparing in their industry and remarkable for integrity of 
character; but a bureaucracy all the same, with its cramping 
influence and its subtle tendency to destroy the ideal, The 
present Germany is the creation of the Prussian monarchy, 
which was itself really founded by Frederick the Great. It is 
a monarchy totally different in its essence from the great 
traditional monarchies of Europe and has no resemblance 
whatever to the monarchy of Philip the Second or of Louis 
Quatorze or of Queen Victoria, Lord Acton describes it as “ the 
embodiment of the notion that government” is the intellectual 
guide of the nation,the promoter of wealth, the teacher of 
knowledge, the guardian of morality, the mainspring of the 
ascending movement of man,” and he goes on to say that it is 
the great danger in front of the Anglo-Saxon race. But 
whether dangerous or not it is certain that such a state 
can never obtain the sympathies of the liberty-loving people 
of England. 

What we have to consider now, however, is the international 
policy of this Power. It may be divided into two heads, The 
first is what is called the “ Weltpolitik,” which involves supre- 
macy at sea, the second is the position as regards Europe. 
The former has been made so familiar to all thinking English- 
men that it need not be noticed at length. The key of the 
latter is the Polish Question. Poland determines the relations 
between the courts of Berlin and St. Petersburg, relations 
which for a very long period have dominated the European 
situation. Frederick the Great perceived that, in conse- 
quence of the geographical position of Poland, its posses- 
sion of Dantzig and the circumstance that Polish territory 
separated one portion of his dominions from the other, the 
integrity of Poland was inconsistent with the growth of Prussia. 
He therefore was the moving spirit inciting to its destruction, and 
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the partition of Poland has had more far-reaching and abiding 
consequences than any other single event in the modern history 
of Europe. 

During the early wars of the French Revolution it was the 
Polish question, the jealousy and greed of the partitioning 
powers that paralysed the action and ultimately led to the dis- 
solution of the first coalition. The question of Poland largely 
interfered with the relations between Alexander and Napoleon 
after the meeting at Tilsit in 1807. In 1815 the same ques- 
tion at Vienna was a menacing danger to the peace of Europe. 
In 1830 the Polish Revolution cemented still more the intimate 
union between Prussia and Russia, and in 1863 Bismarck 
profited by the Polish insurrection of that year to render 
services to Russia, for which he was amply repaid in being 
permitted to despoil Denmark, overthrow the Austrian power 
in Germany and French hegemony on the Continent. At the 
present moment the influence of the Polish question really 
dominates general politics, This may seem strange to leading 
politicians in England, but as old Kaunitz in the days of Maria 
Theresa used to say, “ C’est prodigieux tout ce que ces Anglais 
ignorent”’: they .may convince themselves, however, that this 
statement is not exaggerated by reading and digesting the 
article by M. Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, entitled ‘La Russie 
devant la troisitme Duma” in the Revue des deux Mondes of 
September 15, 1907. In this striking and highly suggestive 
article he examines the new electoral law of 1907. He points 
out that it reduces the number of representatives from the 
whole of the immense Russian Empire from 514 to 442, and 
the remarkable feature of this reduction is that it has been 
accomplished at the expense of the most enlightened and 
progressive provinces of the Empire. The leading merit 
of the old electoral law was that it gave to the different 
regions of the Russian Empire,a number of deputies fairly 
proportional to the population. It may be that this constitu- 
tion was premature, but in giving satisfaction to the various 
nationalities it tended to draw them closer to the traditions of 
old Russia. This constructive policy was accompanied by the 
abrogation of laws against dissenting religious communities 
and the Imperial Government broke entirely with the policy of 
legal persecution and petty vexation associated with the name 
of Pobedonostsef. Poles, Roumanians, Tartars, Christians of 
the Latin and other rites in communion with Rome, Pro- 
testants, Jews, Mussulmans, all the inhabitants of the vast 
provinces annexed by Peter the Great and his successors, who 
had so long suffered under exceptional legislation, were to be 
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treated for the first time on the same terms of equality as the 
most favoured subjects of the Tsar, 

This, however, gave offence to many whose prejudices and 
privileges were ignored, and a party of resistance to reform 
came into being, at first without influence, but which gradually 
increased in power, mainly in consequence of the action of 
Terrorists. This party is that of “Russian Men,” which, in 
the face of revolution and liberalism, claims to represent the 
national tradition. It was inevitable that such a party should 
gain in strength in the actual conditions of Russian life, and 
M. Stolypin, in order to resist revolution, was forced to lean upon 
it and to give way to its demands, both as regards the dissolution 
of the Duma, the new law of election, and the abandonment of 
equal representation of the different provinces witho:t distinction 
of nationality or religion. 

The predominant characteristic of the electoral law of 
1907 was its method of dealing with Poland, the result of 
which has been that the interests and aspirations of Poland 
have been utterly and entirely crushed. The new electoral 
law deprived that country of two-thirds of its representatives, 
This is surely most grave. The “ Russian Men,” however, 
according to M. Leroy Beaulieu, would hardly have obtained 
such a change in the Imperial policy if they had not been 
seconded at St. Petersburg by a certain imposing foreign 
influence. However that may be, it is no secret that the 
Emperor Nicholas II. is suspicious of the counsels and inclined 
to suspect personal motives in the suggestions of his Ministers, 
while he lends his ear to the advice of his Imperial neighbour 
at Berlin, still under the impression that such counsel is most 
disinterested, 

The amount of influence which the German Emperor has 
upon the Tsar has been the subject of much discussion in 
Russia and in diplomatic circles throughout Europe. The 
best-informed men of the Russian Court do not deny the 
importance of the Imperial relations, though none of them, 
perhaps, are in the secrets of Nicholas II. It is, however, gene- 
rally admitted that this influence has of late been chiefly used 
to direct the domestic policy of the Tsar. All Russians, in 
ordinary circumstances, would be exceedingly indignant at the 
notion of the interference of any foreign sovereign in the 
affairs of their country. Those Russians, however, who hate 
the notion of reform, to whom the French Republic is odious 
and England anathema, heartily sympathise with Germany, 
whose monarch they regard as the representative of authority. 
They know full weil that the whole force of German diplomacy 
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and the personal advice of the Emperor William will always 
be directed to the same ends as those of the “ Russian Men,” 
to uphold the principles of arbitrary government against the 
doctrines and principles represented by England and France, 
and, above all, to keep Poland in subjection. 

It is a matter of prime necessity for the Government of 
Prussia that the Russian Poles should not acquire any consider- 
able influence in the Russian empire. There have always been 
Poles who have realised the truth that the future of their country 
depends on reconciliation with Russia. The first Polish patriot 
who held this view without reserve was Count Mostowski, who 
was Minister of the Interior in the Poland formed by the Congress 
of Vienna, and who had been one of the framers of the famous 
Constitution of May 1791. A generation later the leading repre- 
sentative of this idea was the Marquis Wielopolski, who was con- 
vinced that the Poles might perfectly maintain the great traditions 
of their ancient kingdom and yet form part of the Russian empire, 
eventually largely directing the forces of that enormous Power. 
This would also have contributed to the spread of liberal ideas 
in Russia, and made that country more fit to take the leader- 
ship of the Slav race. It is clear, however, that such a con- 
summation would be, from the point of view of Berlin, most 
pernicious in its effect on the Polish population in Prussia, 
The present deep unrest and widespread disaffection amongst 
the Poles in Posen would crystallise into a desire for union 
with the Poles of Russia if the Government of the Tsar were 
reformed on constitutional lines ; hence the Berlin Govern- 
ment is interested in preventing the growth of Constitutional 
Government in Russia. It must be remembered that the Poles 
in Prussia are the most enterprising and enthusiastic portion of 
their race. Posen was the source from which the national 
movement sprung which so largely dominated the political 
situation in the nineteenth century.* This is a matter which, 
when realised in this country, in spite of all the efforts made 
by cosmopolitans of various kinds in London will ultimately 
prevent the English people from having any hearty co- 
operation with the European policy of the Court of Berlin. 
This truth was never understood by Queen Victoria, her 
Majesty, like the Prince Consort, having never grasped the 
true inwardness of the Polish question. This was unfortunate, 
but it is strange that Englishmen of culture should ever 
have cherished the illusion that the Government of Berlin 
could represent the principle of freedom, Bismarck knew this 
well, Prussia was useful to Germany because of its power, not 


* Scheimann, Geschichte Russlands, vol. i. pp. 161-4. 
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because it represented any moral principle. Bismarck perceived 
with equal clearness the danger to Prussia from a pacific, 
enlightened, and progressive Russian Poland. Should any one 
say that Austria in consequence of Gallicia is very much in the 
same position as Prussia, I would pray him to recollect that 
Austrian statesmen—Metternich at their head—would have 
been always willing to part with Gallicia in order to reconsti- 
tute Poland. In a famous memorandum of November 2, 
1814, Metternich proposed to the Vienna Congress to reconsti- 
tute Poland “ sur l’échelle de sa dimension avant le premier 
partage.” It is easy to conceive a combination under which 
separation from Gallicia might be a positive gain to the Austrian 
Empire, The union of Posen, however, to the rest of Poland 
would bring the frontier of a foreign Power within a few leagues 
of Berlin, 

In considering the foreign policy of Queen Victoria as a 
whole, and not forgetting her admirable and judicious conduct 
during such crises as the Trent affair, and in 1875 when 
Bismarck meditated his raid upon France, and on several other 
occasions, I cannot but think that history will say that the 
Queen was a far greater sovereign as regards her domestic 
than as regards her foreign policy. Of late years a 
marked change for the better in our foreign relations is 
perceptible to all. No Foreign Secretary in recent times has 
conducted the foreign affairs of this country with more judgment 
and dignity than Sir Edward Grey. His conduct especially in 
the Algeciras crisis placed England in the position she ought 
to occupy among the nations and riveted the entente cordiale. 
His arrangement with Russia has been criticised in that he 
made unfortunate concessions as regards Persia and Tibet. 
In reality he had to accept the situation which had been 
created by former Governments. Men of little knowledge and 
much presumption have also attacked him on the ground that 
he has strengthened arbitrary government in Russia. The 
reverse is the fact, and all men in that Empire holding 
progressive views hail with delight the spread of English 
ideas as a consequence of better political relations. In 
saying this, 1 cannot separate Sir Edward Grey from the rest 
of the Government. I am not one of the supporters of the 
present advisers of the Crown, but I must say in ordinary 
fairness, that the merit of Sir Edward Grey must be shared 
by the whole Government. It would have been impossible 
for him to have acted as he has done without the hearty 
support of his colleagues, especially the Prime Minister, and 
the Government as a whole must, therefore, have the credit for 
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his foreign policy as they must all, Sir Edward Grey included, 
share the discredit of Mr. Birrell’s Irish administration. It 
seems after all as if foreign policy were to be removed from the 
baneful and paralysing influence of party passion and ignorant 
prejudice. Owing to the action of the Crown and the gradual 
introduction of scientific methods in the teaching of history at 
the Universities, the country is gradually being prepared to 
welcome a Minister, when he shall arise, with a comprehensive 
and completely thought-out system of foreign policy absolutely 


essential if England is to maintain her place among the great 
nations of the world. 


ROWLAND BLENNERHASSETT. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS' 
1 


THE tercentenary of the foundation of Quebec, the strategic 
key of British North America, isto be celebrated this year, and 
Canadians—whatever their mother-tongue—are agreed that the 
celebration should assume some permanent form. Two years 
ago the Mayor of Quebec, Mr. J. G. Garneau—it is a name of 
honour in French-Canadian history—appointed an advisory 
board to consider the subject and a year later the members 
thereof—the Hon. F. Langelier, Chief Justice of the Province of 
Quebec, Mr. E. Taché, Deputy Minister of Crown Lands, and 
Colonel W. Wood, F.R.C.S., whose “ Fight for Canada” proved 
him a most intelligent disciple of Captain A. T. Mahan—recom- 
mended that the three hundredth birthday of Canada should 
be celebrated by the consecration of the battlefields of the Plains 
of Abraham and of Ste. Foy and the vesting of them in the hands 
of national trustees as national holy ground. There is no need 
to show once more that Wolfe’s amazing victory was one of the 
world’s decisive battles. Securus judicat orbis terrarum ; there can 
be no challenging a verdict which is that of scientific history 
as well as of popular tradition. Yet two points, often overlooked, 
should be borne in mind by those who wish to perceive the full 
force of the events which took place on the Plains of Abraham, 
In the first place, Wolfe’s victory would have been meaningless 
in the end but for the determining influence of British sea-power. 
Colonel William Wood in his admirable work has pressed 
home this truth with the merciless logic of his teacher. The 
primary cause of the conquest of Canada (New France) is 
found in the first battle-fleet victories of Pitt’s Empire-making 
war. These successes gave us command of the sea, and made 
the British frontiers coterminous with all the coast-lines of France 
and the French possessions. It was the immense advantage of 
operating from a naval base that ensured the permanent 
success of expeditions such as those of Wolfe and Wellington. 
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Montcalm was quite’ unable to find out what Wolfe was 
doing behind the impenetrable screen of the British warships, 
and the energy and enterprise of his men were squan- 
dered in the futile attempt to anticipate the movements 
of their landing parties. Wolfe deserves every word of 
the praise history and tradition have awarded to his great 
feat of arms. But we must not forget that his army was, 
after all, no more than a great landing-party, and that he 
himself was but the steel point of the massive marlinspike 
which shattered the resistance of Montcalm’s forces. We must 
remember, to quote Colonel Wood’s admirable book, “ that the 
three Admirals at Quebec were all the superior officers of Wolfe 
himself, that there were twice as many seamen as soldiers in 
the expedition, that the fleet determined the British strategy 
throughout, that it alone put the army in position to win the 
great tactical success on the Plains of Abraham, and that the 
blockade of the French coast and Hawke's victory in Quiberon 
Bay were just as important factors in the North American war 
as the operations of the armies on the spot.” In a word, 
Wolfe’s victory is an everlasting object-lesson in the triumphant 
influence of sea-power. A consideration of the results of the 
defeat by Levis of General Murray in the spring of 1760 on 
the neighbouring battlefield of Ste. Foy corroborates this object- 
lesson. Levis would have assuredly recaptured Quebec but for 
the appearance of a British fleet in time to save the situation. 
It is to be hoped that the French-Canadians, who have not yet 
grasped the nature of the determining factor in the fertility of 
Wolfe’s victory and the sterility of Murray's defeat by Levis, 
will some day accept Colonel Wood’s interpretation of these 
events. Then, and nottill then, will Canada see that it is her duty 
to contribute, directly or indirectly, towards the maintenance 
of the Imperial Navy, which is the sole security for the Empire’s 
existence. Thesecond point lies deeper still below the surface 
of historical phenomena, Montcalm’s defeat implied the revolt 
of the American Colonies. It was prophesied at the time of 
the battle of Quebec that, if the British were victorious, the 
New England Colonies would sever their allegiance with the 
Mother Country in ten years. In fifteen years the prophecy 
was fulfilled. As long as Canada was a French colony anda 
perpetual men: ce to the frontiers of New English and the Middle 
Colonies, there could be no question of severing the tie with 
the Mother Country. But the moment this danger was re- 
moved the talk of rebellion began and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was a possibility. Bartholdi’s gigantic statue of 
Liberty at the entrance to New York harbour represents ail that 
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was gained by secession. It is not Liberty, but a symbol of 
Liberty, that is the essence of ‘ Americanism,” that foolish 
futile fantasy of American orators. For in the United States 
every man is in bondage to the plutocracy, justice is bought 
and sold everywhere save in the Supreme Court, and the 
cancer of corruption pervades every member of the body 
politic. No man can be free where the law does not define 
and guarantee his freedom, Assuredly the Americans have 
paid too dear for their whistle. 

The King has expressed his sympathy with the object of 
nationalising Canada’s famous battlefields, and has promised a 
libera! donation to the fund that is being raised for that pur- 
pose. This new proof of his Majesty’s regard for the great 
Dominion will gratify all sorts and conditions of Canadians. 
The Canadians have something to learn from the Ameri- 
cans. The battlefields of the Civil War are nearly all 
set aside as consecrated ground, and the men of the North 
meet the men of the South there in a spirit of peace and good- 
will, forgetting that they were once enemies, and remembering 
only the heroism which was shown on either side. But 
the most famous battlefield of the New World—the Plains of 
Abraham, which yearly attracts as many visitors as the Field of 
Waterloo—is at present defaced by a huge gaol, a rifle factory, 
and other unseemly buildings ; and until these objectionable 
structures are swept away, Canada must rank below the United 
States in the matter of reverence for the heroes, named and 
nameless, of her romantic past. A gaol and a factory where 
Wolfe died in the moment of victory and Montcalm lost every- 
thing save honour and the admiration of all his opponents! 
How comes it that Canadians have permitted such a lack of 
national good taste all these years? However, it is never too 
late to mend, and there is every reason to believe that the 
movement set afoot by the Governor-General will be entirely 
successful, 

Both Mr. Gouin, the Premier of Quebec, and Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier have also warmly approved it. No doubt the Pro- 
vincial and Federal Parliaments will give subsidies for carry- 
ing it out, but a large additional sum will have to be found 
for putting the battlefields in a condition such as would 
satisfy the historic sentiment of all concerned. Money must 

e raised for the removal of the gaol and factory, for the 
purchase of certain lands, for building a museum to contain 
the historic relics, and for the construction of a seven- 
mile drive round the battlefields, passing above the St. Law- 
rence on one side and the valley of the St. Charles on the 
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other. The King’s munificent donation, and the fund being 
raised by the schoolchildren of New Zealand (Canada’s little 
sister Dominion), are object-lessons which cannot fail to have a 
widespread effect. There can be no doubt that all the money 
required for the creation of this picturesque open-air Valhalla 
will be forthcoming, and also for the conspicuous monument of 
the Angel of Peace, which Lord Grey hopes to see watching in 
marble over the wide waterwayinto the liberties of the Dominion, 
This Angel of Peace will stand for the entente (now almost 
cordiale) which is the basis of the Canadian Confederacy. But 
she must not be an angel of peace at any price. She must 
have her sword and shield within arm’s length. 
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The Dominion Parliament has now reassembled; but, with the 
exception of the debates on Japanese immigration, discussion 
has been concerned with questions of domestic policy, The 
mission of the Hon. Rodolphe Lemieux to Japan has been 
successful, and there is every reason to believe that emigra- 
tion to the Pacific slope will in future be restricted, It is ob- 
viously to the advantage of Japan to distribute her superfluous 
population in Korea and elsewhere in her own sphere of political 
influence, which is destined to become a great theatre of indus- 
trial warfare. Of course, the Japanese Government cannot 
regulate the emigration to California and British Columbia 
from Hawaii, which is a distributing point for various kinds of 
Asiatic labour, including Korean coolies, of whom nearly 8000 
must have entered the United States in the last two years. The 
Americans own Hawaii, and it is a curious fact that many of 
the Japanese, whose presence in California has aroused such a 
show of indignation, are actually American subjects by virtue 
of the “ Organic Act,” which made the islands part and parcel 
of the United States. The Labour leaders of Canada’s Pacific 
Province are still content to take a narrow, selfish view of a 
very complex problem. This interpretation of the adage 
“Canada for the Canadians” would exclude not only Oriental 
labour, but also the unskilled white workers whom the Salva- 
tion Army is taking across the Rockies. Their aim is to create 
an oligarchy of labour, receiving abnormally high wages, and 
practically preying on the community. In opposing Oriental 
immigration on any conditions they are injuring, in point of 
fact, their own interests, since an adequate supply of cheap 
unskilled labour is necessary, if the skilled worker is to get 
good opportunities and continuous support throughout the 
VOL. L 54 
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year. And the interests of the women of a new country are 
systematically ignored by these men, to whom a wife is nothing 
more than a cook. Those who wish to know the part played 
by women in advancing the frontiers of Western civilisation 
should read A Wélderness Winner, by Miss Edith Basnett, 
which, though the scene is laid in Kansas, gives an absolutely 
true account of the toil and moil of home-making on narrow 
means in the half-developed West. In nearly every part of 
Canada beyond the Great Lakes the white woman is the white 
man’s slave, and her endless drudgery is at times unendurably 
monotonous. The colonies are built on the bones not only of 
pioneering men, but also of the women who followed them to 
the verge of the untamed wilderness, Nobody can ever under- 
stand this tragi-comedy of the making of a new country until 
he has grasped the significance of the work of the silent uncom- 
plaining woman to whom the sacred task of replenishing the 
land with life is assigned—a task to be painfully fulfilled “ be- 
tween chores,” so to speak. If the women of British Columbia 
had the franchise, it is certain that they would cast a solid vote 
against the poll-tax of $500 on the harmless necessary China- 
man, who is so apt at all forms of domestic work, The Labour 
leaders of the Province are the enemies not only of the states- 
man Capitalist who supplies brains and money for the develop- 
ment of the country, but also of the women, even their own 
wives and daughters, 

However, it is the political opinion throughout the Dominion, 
rather than the Parliamentary reflection of what it has been in 
the past, which is of chief interest at the present moment, 
There can be no doubt whatever that the Laurier Administra- 
tion has lost ground in the English-speaking Provinces. The 
recent Conservative victory in Novia Scotia, which was until 
then solidly Liberal, is a proof that the pendulum is swinging 
back. But I can see no sign that Sir Wilfrid’s influence in 
Quebec has diminished appreciably; Mr. Henri Bourassa and 
his faction having been reduced to political impotence. Only a 
political cataclysm in Ontario and the Maritime Provinces 
could be a set-off to the continued loyalty of Quebec to the 
greatest French-Canadian in sight. The coming of an indus- 
trial set-back is, of course, a blow to the “Ins” and a boon 
to the ‘‘Outs.” Providence is always a Minister (without 
portfolio) in the Canadian Cabinet, and when Providence 
knocks the bottom out of a boom or refuses a good crop the 
Cabinet suffers an appreciable loss of prestige, The effects 
of the commercial anti-cyclone in Canada are not likely to be 
enduring. But they have apparently damaged the prestige of 
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the Laurier Government, who will naturally endeavour to 
postpone the General Election as long as possible. 
E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK IN CAPE COLONY 


CAPE COLONY is on the eve of the parliamentary elections, and 
her tangled politics are more than usually complicated in 
appearance. Broadly speaking, of course, they are simple. 
The key of South Africa, the Transvaal, having been handed 
by Lord Elgin to the Boers, Cape Colony is in their power, as 
are all the other South African States, but there is a 
simulacrum of complication, and distant observers are con- 
fused by the currents and cross-currents now disturbing the 
surface of the senior Colony. What is really happening, in 
fact, is exactly what occurred after Majuba, when the British 
Party were obliged to jettison the Imperial factor in order 
to gain any adherence to their own political ideals, for it 
should never be forgotten that Englishmen and Boers have, 
apart from their great difference of feeling about Imperialism, 
a totally opposite view of the art of government. The Boer is 
racial above all things : he believes in giving the spoils of office 
to his family and friends; he believes in slavery for the 
coloured races; he is not frightened by bribes, nor averse to 
being governed by the bribable. He is himself an incompetent 
administrator because of all these things. The Colonial 
Englishman is like his brother at home, he therefore differs 
widely from the Boer, and joins issue with his Dutch fellow 
subjects On all these points, Hence there is, apart from the 
very important Imperial question, a sufficient gulf between 
the two races. Now the situation is this. The supreme 
power in the Transvaal having been given to the Boers, the 
English Colonial is handicapped in every possible way, so that 
his true voting power is not felt and his prestige is completely 
destroyed. British Colonials all over South Africa have looked 
round to see in the general wreck of their ideals and hopes 
what they can save. Obviously not the Imperial connection, 
for it is the “ Imperial” Government that has handed them 
over to the enemies of their race. British Colonists at the 
Cape and elsewhere have therefore concentrated their political 
efforts upon their domestic affairs and the very vital issues 
concerned therein. Vital, that is, to them, not to us, for we 
have so damaged our own interests in the sub-continent during 
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the last two years as to have little more to say there: we 
may wish South Africa well, but we have severed the links of 
our connection with her. That being so, the English Colonist, 
betrayed by us to his and our enemies, has to concentrate 
upon making the best of the bed we have made for him. He 
sees already in the Transvaal the hydra-headed monster of 
inefficiency, corruption, and injustice rearing its head, and in 
order to fight this trinity of evil he has thrown over his top 
hamper, made useless by the Elgin settlement in favour of 
Boerdom, of Imperial ideals. Who can blamehim? MHehas 
fought for us and with us for many generations, we reward 
him by giving power to destroy all he holds dear, to those 
dogged aliens who have resisted for one hundred years our 
efforts to inoculate them with British ideas of justice and 
humanity. 

That is the situation in Cape Colony. The Boers want the 
power in order to use it after their own fashion, the British 
want to preserve the more humane type of Government 
associated with their ‘name. Dr. Jameson, the Premier, is 
fighting on a broad platform, which may be described as fair 
play and good government with honest finance. The Bond, 
his opponents, wish to govern the country in the exclusive 
interest of certain Dutch families. The most interesting event 
of the moment is the reappearance in public life of Mr. W. 
P. Schreiner, formerly Prime Minister of Cape Colony, who 
has been in retirement for some years. Mr. Schreiner has 
always been in favour of loosening the Imperial tie, so that 
South Africa could not benefit the Mother Country, and yet 
of preserving the nominal suzerainty of the British Crown. 
He knows the German danger well enough to realise that for 
some years South Africa cannot stand alone. He would like 
to see a federated State, including Lorenzo Marques, 
under the protection of the British flag, and he wiil have, as 
far as his Imperial policy goes, very few to gainsay him. On 
domestic matters, however, Mr. Schreiner has been violently 
and bitterly attacked by his old Bond supporters for his 
«« British” views on native affairs. At Queen’s Town on Oct. 28 
he said : “I believe in the admittance to equal political rights 
of all civilised men without distinction of colour.” This bold 
pronouncement raised a threatening growl all over Dutch 
South Africa. His views on the vexed drink question are 
hardly more popular, for in the same speech he declared him- 
self in favour of the maintenance of the Innes law, which 
restricts the sale of intoxicating drink to natives, Mr. Schreiner 
is, however, not a man who is affected by public disapproval. 
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-neral The general effect of Angier’s Emulsion is to soothe inflam- 
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same time it promotes appetite, aids digestion, and builds up weight 
and strength. Ina word, Angier’s Emulsion is a soothing, healing tonic, an aid to 
digestion, and a builder of the system. It possesses the identical properties most 
needed for’the successful treatment of lung affections, wasting diseases, and 
digestive disorders. 
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practice and in hospitals. ‘To-day more than three-fourths of the doctors of the 

United Kingdom prescribe Angier’s Emulsion for their patients. This fact should 

be sufficient to inspire confidence in its merits, for certainly no better proof of 
value can be given. 


Coughs, We are justified in claiming that for coughs, 
nchitis, and all bronchitis, consumption, and all lung affections, 
Affections. Angier’s Emulsion is superior to any remedy ever 

introduced to the public. Its soothing, healing effect 
upon the mucous membrane of the lungs and air passages ; its soothing, tonic 
influence upon the digestive organs and nervous system; its power to promote 
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treatment of lung affections. 
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»r Digestive and The same soothing, healing, and strengthening 
»wel Disorders. properties make Angier’s Emulsion of great value in 
the treatment of stomach and bowel disorders of a 
catarrhal, fermentative, ulcerative, or tubercular nature. It is prescribed by the 
medical profession for chronic indigestion, chronic diarrhoea and dysentery, nervous 
dyspepsia, stomach and intestinal catarrh or ulceration, chronic constipation, etc. It 
has proved wonderfully efficacious in many obscure cases that had baffled other 
treatment. 
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From a Doctor. 

Dear Sirs,—I have to thank you for 
such a valuable preparation as Angier’s 
Emulsion, and to say that I find it is 
working wonders, especially in chronic 
bronchitis. I have no less than seven 
patients who are at present using it with 
very marked benefit. In twocases, accom- 
panied with asthma, the effect is very 
marked indeed. I have observed recently 
that the stomach can continue to take 
Angier’s Emulsion almost indefinitely 
without any bad effects, hence I have had 
patients who were taking other emulsions 
abandon them in favour of yours. In two 
cases where distinct symptoms of tuber- 
culosis had appeared the expectoration 
has greatly diminished and the wound in 
the lungs is now healing up. I know of no 
other preparation from which such excel- 
lent, permanent results have been obtained. 

——,, L.F.P.S. Gras. & L.M. 


From a Nurse. 

Kirchen Road, West Ealing. 
Dear Sirs,—I have derived so much 
benefit from Angier’s Emulsion that I feel 
I ought to, tc_tify to its worth. I have 
taken it regularly for some weeks, and | 
am now quite cured of a very troublesome 
cough which I had all the winter. I also 
feel much stronger, and my digestion, 
which has long been weak, is much im- 

proved. (Signed) A. CHESSHIRE. 

From a Hospital Nurse. 

Wellswood Park, Torquay. 
Dear Sirs,—lamahospital trained nurse, 
and have for a long time past and still take 
Angier’s Emulsion. I have never found any 
medicine so beneficial for colds, coughs, and 
weak digestion, and always recommend it 
to my patients and friends, as it never fails 

to do good. (Signed) E. VICAT-COLE. 

From a Schoolmaster. 

Council School, Vron, nr. Llangollen. 
Sirs,—For the last four or five years I 
have used Angier’s Emulsion for colds, 
coughs, and rheumatic pains, and am 
pleased to testify to its soothing powers. 
Publish letter and name if you wish to do so. 
(Signed) HENRY J. COOK, Headmaster. 


From the Rector of Old, Northampton. 
Dear Sirs,—After suffering from bron- 
chial catarrh and stomach catarrh without 
relief for several years, I was advised by 
an eminent authority to try Angier’s 
Emulsion. With a view to the benefit of 
those similarly afflicted, I have much 
pleasure in stating that after taking your 
medicine for some weeks, I have been 
entirely cured of both the above trouble- 
some complaints, and have also become 
stronger in every way than I have been for 
many years. I can confidently recommend 
all who are troubled with similar ailments 
to take your excellent preparation. 
(Signed) Rev. H. K. HASLAM, 


From a Chemist. 
The Cross, Oswestry. 

Dear Sirs,—I am constantly recom- 
mending Angier’s Emulsion for both young 
and old. I know acase ofan infant of nine 
months where no food, predigested or pep- 
tonised, could be found to do the child any 
good. All the well-known foods that the 
doctor and nurse could think of were tried, 
but with no good result ; the infant was 
wasting toa skeleton. At last the doctor 
suggested Angier’s Emulsion, and the 
result was marvellous. The child is now 
well and strong, and takes food as any 
other child. (Signed) T. WILLIAMSON. 


From a Chemist. 

69, Grove Road, Eastbourne. 
Dear Sirs,—Although a chemist and not 
usually given to praising patentor proprie- 
tary articles, I can honestly say that no 
medicine I have ever given my little girl 
has been so beneficial as Angier’s Emulsion 
as a general tonic when appetite is poor 

and she is a bit below par. 
(Signed) E. A. LONG. 


From a Civil Engineer. 

Dear Sirs,—Some years ago when 
suffering from a not infrequent appendix 
trouble, my medical adviser strongly urged 
me to try Angier’s Emulsion. 1| did so, 
and since then I have frequently resorted 
to it, and have no hesitation in stating that 
it has been of immense benefit to me in 
this direction and in occasional throat and 
chest trouble. I take a lot of it, and urge 
my friends to do the same. 
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He has been perfectly consistent all through his political career, 
and he has had to leave public life once already, owing to the 
unpopularity of his lukewarm attachment to the Imperial con- 
nection in the days when the British Party hoped for a growth 
of Imperial ties. Mr. Schreiner is working with Dr. Jame- 
son, and together they make a very powerful combination. 
They will probably not succeed in coming back to power, 
because the rebel vote will be given against them and their 
moderate views, but they will, in any case, form a powerful 
opposition, one with which any possible Government will have 
to reckon, 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY 


The elections in the Orange River Colony were held on 
November 20. As every one foresaw, the Boer racial party— 
“Orange Unie ””—swept the country, winning thirty seats out 
of thirty-eight. The remaining eight members consist of four 
Independents and the four Constitutionalists who sit for Bloem- 
fontein, Sir John Fraser being among them. The Boer press has 
already threatened Bloemfontein that no money will be spent on 
public works so long as it sends Englishmen to Parliament. 

The Ministry has been formed, and is composed as follows : 


Mr. FISCHER. - . Premier and Colonial Secretary 

General HERTZOG. . Attorney-General and Director of 
Education 

Dr. RAMSBOTTOM ; , Treasurer 

Mr. C. H. WESSELS . . Minister of Public Works, Lands, 
and Mines 

General CHRISTIAN DE WET Minister of Agriculture. 


There is thus in power in the Central South African Colony a 
Ministry supported by a solid anti-British party, who will stick 
at nothing to revenge themselves on all those of British blood 
who are not willing to be renegades. A Ministry who will 
regard the public treasury as a benevolent fund for the “ bitter 
enders” ; a Ministry who are pledged to reverse the enlightened 
policy of the Crown Colony Government. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Lord Elgin have indeed “settled” the South 
African question. 


THE NATIVE TROUBLE IN NATAL 


The Government of Natal is to be congratulated on the 
manner in which it has dealt with the danger in Zululand. By 
virtue of its reticence and promptitude it has not only forestalled 
rebellion, but completely baffled the mischievous busy-bodies in 
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this country, who can see nothing in any native trouble but 
an occasion for maligning and embarrassing their Colonial 
fellow citizens, These gentlemen had barely begun their 
usual manceuvres; they had only just started suggesting evil 
motives on the part of the Natal Government and making 
excuses for the series of outrages on loyal natives which ren- 
dered its action necessary. They had had no time to encourage 
the disaffected Zulus or goad the Colonial Office into irritating 
if impotent interference, when the surrender of Dinizulu broke 
the back of the native conspiracy. No doubt his trial, how- 
ever conducted and whatever its result, will provide oppor- 
tunity for the further display of anti-British bias in the usual 
quarters, but there is good reason to hope that it can now do 
less harm than usual. The skilful manner in which the whole 
affair has been handled is all the more remarkable and satis- 
factory because South African Governments have, in the past, 
not often been happy in their way of dealing with similar 
difficulties, The Boers made a hopeless mess of the Secocoeni 
rebellion thirty years ago. A few years later the Government 
of Cape Colony was so maladroit in its attempt to disarm the 
Basutos, that after a long spell of desultory warfare it had to 
hand back Basutoland to the Imperial authorities to deal with. 
A perfectly trivial rising in Bechuanaland in 1897 led to the 
so-called “ Langeberg Campaign,” in which a considerable 
force of Cape Mounted Rifles and Volunteers were engaged for 
weeks in overcoming the resistance of a few hundred ill- 
armed and far from courageous natives—a very different enemy 
from what the Zulus, should it ever come to fighting, would 
prove themselves to be. The truth is that in all cases of native 
trouvle, everything depends on prompt action at the start. 
Natal has been admirably served in Zululand by its chief 
native commissioner, Sir C. S. Sanders, He is not only in- 
timately acquainted with the natives, but he is, like all the best 
native administrators in South Africa, sincerely devoted to 
their interests. No man is less of an alarmist—indeed, it has 
often been his useful and honourable rvé/e to nip in the bud 
the unfounded scares about impending native rebellions, to 
which the scattered whites living on the confines of a thickly 
populated native territory, are naturally prone. No doubt he 
would be the last man to hoist the danger signal without good 
cause, but when he did hoist it, the only thing for the Govern- 
ment to do was to act, and to act with the greatest vigour. 
This was done, and the result has been very satisfactory. The 
strength of the force which the small colony was able so 
quickly to put into the field, the manner in which it was handled 
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by Sir Duncan McKenzie, one of the best Colonial soldiers, are 
an illustration of what the much-maligned South African 
British can do for themselves, and of how greatly they have 
profited by the bitter experiences of the great war. 

It is not only the people of Natal who have reason to be 
grateful for the vigour and decision which has been exhibited 
on this occasion, but the Zulus themselves, They are, after 
all, the chief gainers by a course of policy which has un- 
doubtedly prevented the bulk of them from being reluctantly 
dragged into a struggle, which, whatever might have been its 
cost to the white colonists, would certainly have ended in 
complete disaster to them. But though a big native war, in- 
volving great loss of life and, in the end, wholesale confiscation 
of native lands, has been in all probability averted, a great deal 
remains to be done. The settlement of Zululand, a tough 
problem which successive Natal Ministries have not been 
anxious to tackle, will now have to be seriously taken in hand. 
It will tax all the resources of colonial statesmanship, and of 
the exceptionally able man, Sir Matthew Nathan, who, by a 
great piece of good fortune, at present fills the post of Governor 
of Natal. But if it is dealt with in the spirit of fairness and 
equity which has characterised the steps just taken to suppress 
sedition, there is no reason why Zululand, which is a good 
country, with a remarkably fine black population, should not 
hereafter become one of the most orderly and prosperous of 
the native territories of South Africa. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS 
To the Editor of the NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1rR,—You have always, in your brilliantly written Review, taken the side ot 
the Church when her schools have been attacked by the Ministry in power. 
At a respectful distance I have followed you and felt the force of your argu- 
ments. Nothing, indeed, could be more absolutely unfair than the establish- 
ment of the infallibility of Dr. Clifford. At the same time, I should like to 
relate a personal experience which has made me appreciate the position of the 
Nonconformist working man in single school districtsin a way I never did before. 
I have a boy who goes to a day school conducted by a very worthy clergyman. 
The lay teaching is good, but the religious teaching consists entirely of ecclesi- 
asticism. Very little attention is paid to Scripture. The moral teaching and the 
lessons of the New Testament appear to be entirely overlooked, while the 
children are taught at immense length the kind of history which is bent on 
proving that the Church of England has not in any way altered her character 
since the earliest dawn of Christianity in these islands. The little boys are told 
that the repudiation of Rome, the abolition of the monastic system, and the 
non-celibacy of the clergy do not constitute any important change ; that the 
Church of England is not Protestant, but Catholic ; &c. Now, Sir, I do not 
write to complain of this. If I like, I can take my boy away; I can havea 
tutor, I can send him to a good boarding-school, and I can give 
him my own rather less ecclesiastical views of religion. But how about 
the working man, who has neither the leisure nor the knowledge to com- 
bat what he considers to be false history and imperfect religion, nor the 
means to send his child to another school? All he can do is to with- 
draw his child from religious instruction, and that is a very serious step to 
take. I cannot help thinking that in their anxiety to create Churchmen and 
Churchwomen, a number of the clergy are altogether losing sight of religious 
teaching, and that they have therefore to some extent created the dissatis- 
faction which undoubtedly exists, although it has been very much exaggerated, 
with Church schools. 
I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 
London VERITAS. 


